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Che Story of ‘Russian Grain 


mF THE vast steppes of the Volga 

valley were only the breadbasket of 

Russia, the story of Russian grain 

would be of little interest to the 

world. The Volga valley has, in the 

Sis past, been the chief hope of cheap 

read for the congested millions of Europe, and will 

e again to even a greater degree with the moderniza- 
tion of Russian agriculture. 

Farmers, millers and grain dealers in Canada, Min- 
‘apolis and Chicago, as well as in Liverpool, watch 
he weather reports from Samara and Tsaritsiyn al- 

inmost as eagerly as they watch those from Kansas and 
viontana. Sometimes they idly speculate as to what 
ill happen when the Russian peasant and the Ameri- 

n farmer come to a real race for the world’s grain 
iarkets, 

The typical peasant household is a_ patriarchal 

group made up of all kith and kin to a remote degree, 
ving together in one courtyard and absorbed in the 
merciless struggle for existence—how to wrest a mea- 
ver living from their small holding of the communal 
ind. Some one has called the peasant household a 
primitive labor association, which is quite true, for of 
tern necessity every one works except the very old 
r very young. 

The arable land surrounding the village is cut into 
three fields, which are used in rotation. Each field is 
further cut into long, narrow strips to accommodate 
the various families. One field is for the winter grain, 
rye or wheat, and the chief source of breadstuffs. 
tye, particularly, in the 
orm of black bread, is 
the staple food of most 
Kussians today. The sec- 
ond field is for spring 
planting, flax, oats for 
the horses, potatoes and 
buckwheat. 


| UCKWHEAT is an 
important foodstuff 
and is used as a cereal, 
cooked many hours as a 
porridge or mush, and is 
known as “Kassha.” The 
third field is left fallow 
for fall sowing. During 
the summer months this 
field is useful for the 
grazing of the combined 
herds of the village. 

Agricultural activities 
begin with the melting of 
the accumulated snows of 
winter. My diary for 
1923 gives April 20 as 
the date for the beginning of the thaw for that year 
in Samara government. The thaw is followed by a 
season of floods, so little field work is accomplished 
until May. Because of the lateness of the season the 
peasant is in the fields almost before the thaw and 
floods are over. “Sow in mud and you will be a 
prince” is an old Russian proverb. 

All haste is made to prepare the ground for the 
sowing of the summer grains. The plowing is done 
with a most primitive plow, is shallow, and amounts 
to little more than a scratching of the fertile earth. 
The seedbed receives hasty and scant attention. In a 
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A Horse-and-Camel Team on a Farm in Southern Russia 


region having only 10 to 20 inches of summer rainfall, 
there are evident no signs of knowledge or applica- 
tion of the principles of dry farming. That any har- 
vest results, let alone a surplus, seems a miracle. 
During the short summer months the peasant labors 
almost without ceasing. He rises at 4 a.m. or earlier, 
milks his cows and turns them out to the communal 
pastures and, together with his wife and children, 


Russian Farm Horses on the Way to Market 


walks or drives to the plot of ground he is tilling. It 
may be seven or eight miles from the village. They 
work all day with their few pitiful tools and broken 
down machinery, eating a cold lunch at noon. Perhaps 
the peasant has lost his horses and is forced to use his 
cows to draw the plow or harrow. He may be using 
camels as beasts of burden, noisy, quarrelsome, reluc- 
tant workers at the best. In extreme straits he har- 
nesses himself or his wife to the yoke. If the work is 
rushed, they do not return home at night, but sleep 
in the shelter of the little telega or wagon. 

Millet, because of its rapid maturing, is sown well 


into June. Then the hay harvest is waiting. Haying 
takes all the time of June and July until the yellowing 
grain demands attention. The rye and oats frequently 
ripen at almost the same time. The earth has become 
parched and dry, the cooling steppe winds of early 
summer have changed to searing hot winds, and the 
whole land is a veritable furnace. 


ARVEST time, although in many ways the busiest, 

is a happier season. The men follow one another 
down the field of golden grain in a diagonal row, 
swinging their scythes in unison with powerful strokes, 
joking and laughing as they work. The women follow 
closely with wooden rakes, gathering and binding the 
grain. Frequently they lunch on black bread and 
onions washed down with quantities of “kvass,” a re- 
freshing brew of fermented black bread, honey and 
water. While they are resting they sing plaintive folk 
songs, the heritage of centuries of oppression and 
misery. The grain is piled in shocks or ricks, long and 
high, stretching across the stubble like segments of a 
giant yellow caterpillar. 

The next step is to haul the shocks in diminutive 
racks to the village, and build stacks at the edge of 
that particular peasant’s earthen threshing floor. Be- 
yond is his storehouse of logs, where he formerly 
hoarded his surplus grain against a time of want. 
Needless to say, these storehouses have little use today. 
The threshing floor has been stripped of weeds and 
loose earth, and is level, almost as hard as concrete 
and ready for the flail. The bulk of the breadstuffs 

of Russia is threshed by 
flails upon these earthen 
floors, much in the same 
manner as that employed 
by the ancient dwellers 
upon the banks of the 
Nile, 5,000 years ago. 
Some of the grain is 
threshed immediately to 
supply the more urgent 
needs of the household 
and to have something in 
readiness to pay the tax. 
The peasant pays a sin- 
gle tax to the govern- 
ment, which may be paid 
either in money or grain. 
After so many years of 
valueless paper rubles, 
the peasant prefers to 
haul his grain to the rail- 
road in payment of his 
tax. 
Occasionally a grain 
separator of English, 
German or ancient Amer- 
ican make is still found in use. The power is fur- 
nished by teams of horses hitched to power, or by a 
dangerous appearing steam engine fed with straw and 
wood, 


HE common method of winnowing grain is to 
throw it into the air, a shovelful at a time, trust- 

ing the wind to carry away the chaff and light weed 
seeds. The repetition of this process cleans the grain 
to the satisfaction of the peasant, if not the demands 
of foreign trade. The last winnowing consists in 
pouring the grain carefully from one measure to an- 
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other with the wind just right. The new grain appears 
in the village bazaars in small quantities. No village 
is so small or so remote as not to afford this primi- 
tive method of exchange once a week. Shrewd traders 
come from distant commercial centers, with the neces- 





Camels Used as Farm Animals in Russia 


sities of peasant daily life, salt, sugar, thread and but- 
tons. No doubt they realize a handsome profit in 
trading for the grain. 


OME grain will be bartered with the village baker 

for great loaves of bread from the booth in the 
bazaar. The winter’s supply of flour is obtained by 
taking the grain—rye in most cases—to the nearest 
mill, either to be exchanged 
for coarse grist flour at a 
given ratio or to be received 
back at a later date as flour, 
with a charge of so much 
per pood for handling. A 
pood is the agricultural unit 
of weight, and is approxi- 
mately three fifths of a 
bushel or one sixtieth of a 
ton. 

It was a _ never-ending 
source of surprise to find 
the farflung arms of Hol- 
land windmills sweeping 
around in the breezes of the 
Russian steppes. Introduced 
from Holland at the time of 
Peter the Great, they are in 
use everywhere to grind 
flour. I have counted as 
many as seven in one group 
at Orenburg. In the larger 
flour mills, located at grain 
centers along the railroads, 
one finds modern, if not the 
latest model, roller mill ma- 
chinery of English or Ger- 
man make. The winter’s supply of flour is stored in 
one of the log storehouses opening upon the courtyard 
in the rear of the main “izba,” or hut. The surplus 
crop is kept in the form of grain until needed. 

The sponge for the bread is started in a long, 
covered wooden trough placed upon trestles near the 
warm bricks of the great Russian stove. Home made 
yeast is used in setting the sponge, although it has 
been purchased in the bazaar from a little group of 
peasant women who seem to specialize in this commod- 
ity. They wander about with kerchiefs over their 
heads, baskets upon their arms, shrilly crying the Rus- 
sian equivalent of “fresh, fresh yeast.” 


HE square stove, reaching nearly to the ceiling, 

built of mud bricks and whitewashed, stands in 
the center of the peasant’s hut. It has a variety of 
niches and compartments for various uses surrounding 
the central oven. The fire is kindled in the central 
oven and burned until the bricks are heated through; 
then the embers and ashes are carefully scraped out 
and the loaves placed in the oven. The door is closed 
tightly and the heat in the bricks slowly bakes the 
bread, which is coarse in texture, surprisingly light, 
and very palatable and nutritious. It has a nutty 


flavor, but is rarely salty enough for western taste, salt 
being worth almost its weight in gold. The bread sold 
in the markets at so much a pound is all prepared in 
much the same way, the baker having larger mixing 
troughs and ovens. 
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Pressed by stern necessity for centuries, the peasant 
has become adept in mixing his flour with substitutes. 
As the supply in the bin grows lower, the greater the 
amount of substitute. I have seen famine bread com- 
posed of little more than “soosak,” an edible marsh 
grass, and weed seeds, heavy and hard enough to have 
been baked of yellow clay. Acorn flour is the most 
common substitute, together with soosak, pigweed seed 
and sunflower seed flour. Mixed together with some 
rye flour, the peasant finds it makes a bread that is 
palatable and somewhat nutritious. 


oo frosts and snow of late October are upon the 
fields almost before the winter grain is seeded, and 
the busy season is necessarily brought to an end 
until the thaw and floods of another April. 

The economic system of Russia has been such that 
the peasant has been kept in small farm agriculture. 
A totally disproportionate number of people, to the 
total produced, have been kept at laborious hand work 
with inefficient tools. In Samara government less than 
30 per cent of the arable land was under cultivation 
before the World War, and in 32 provinces of Euro- 
pean Russia only 22 per cent of the land had ever been 
plowed at any time. There apparently have never been 
enough horses or machinery in Russia to cultivate more 
than one third of the arable land. 

The gradual attrition of Russian agriculture, since 
1914, due to the World War, the impossibility of re- 
placing equipment for eight years, the revolution and 





Women Reapers at Work in a Russian Wheat Field 


the civil wars, with accompanying pestilence and 
famine, will all take heroic efforts to overcome. The 
economic secretariat of the League of Nations is 
responsible for the statement that, for the five years 
before the World War, more than two thirds of the 
gross grain crop of Russia was consumed where it 
was grown. Less than one third was moved by rail 
and water, and only about one sixth found its way into 
the world’s markets. When I recall peasants walking 
to market through the deep snows of. winter with a 
little grain in sacks on their backs, or the long cara- 
vans of sledges or wagons, each with a few poods of 
grain, winding their way over the steppe, it seems 
incredible that any of it ever reached the outer world. 

The story of Russian grain is also to an extent the 
story of transportation. There are only about 40,000 
miles of railroads to serve a sixth of the world’s sur- 
face. The ports are remote from the areas of produc- 
tion and, with the exception of those of the Black 
Sea, all are blocked with ice for half of the year. 
Soviet railroad officials predict that the railways will 
be back to pre-war status by January, 1927. No such 
accomplishment is probable in the production of bread- 
stuffs. 

Lack of organization is a characteristic of both the 
old and the new Russia. If Russia is to realize her 
potential possibilities in agriculture, of becoming the 
breadbasket of the world, there must be education, 
restocking with cattle and horses, repairs of old ma- 
chinery and the best of modern machinery and scien- 
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tific methods, irrigation, and drainage of swamps 
Then will follow development of elevator centers and 
seaside terminals with modern dock facilities. Then 
will there be real competition between the Russian and 
the American breadbasket. 

The desire for peace and the land hunger of th 
peasant was the strength of the Revolution. What th: 
peasant wants he will have. The government has con 
stantly made concessions to his demands, and will bx 
forced to make more. He would have nothing to d 
with communal farming, and it was largely his attitud 
which caused the adoption of the new economic polic: 
in 1921. The revised land laws formulated at that tin: 
satisfied him for the time being. Now, with a growin 
consciousness of their power to shape the policies . 
the government, we may soon see the performance r 
versed and the peasants telling the government wl) 
they will and what they will not stand for at its han: 
Today the great mass of Russian peasantry is slov. 
awakening to self-expression, and promises to be | 
leaven from which will spring the greatest democra 
ing forces of the present era. 





RUSSIA’S ABILITY TO EXPORT WHEA’ 


HE sales of Russian grain, especially wheat, w:'h 

were consistently reported in September and w. °c, 
in some cases, confirmed by the subsequent deliv ry 
of the grain, caused a great deal of speculation e- 
garding the possible return of Russia as a great g: \in 
exporting nation. In \ ew 
of the foregoing article by 
Mr. Smaltz, it is well to +e- 
member one or two x tal 
facts affecting the pre: nt 
position of Russian agri ul- 
ture. 

At the end of the W: *k 
War, many of Russia’s r ‘h- 
est grain growing provi ‘es 
were either lost to neigh! »r- 
ing nations or were for: «ed 
into independent states. \s 
an instance of this, the priv- 
ince of Bessarabia, w!) ch 
kas long been famed for hie 
abundant yield and ex: I- 
lent quality of its what 
crop, was ceded to Rou: 
nia, while Russian Pol:d 
was separated from Soy vt 
territory. It has been ec 
mated that the districts |: 
by Russia had an ann 
wheat production of abi 
80,000,000 bus before 
war. 

The almost entire lack »f 
modern agricultural machinery or even adequate 0) !- 
fashioned machinery in Russia has been mentioned |\y 
Mr. Smaltz, and it is apparent that the Soviet gove: '- 
ment is alive to the fact that the system now ruling 1 
Russia has not led to any progress being made in | 
respect. Practically the only up-to-date impleme: 
used in pre-Soviet Russia were those which the la 
landholders, who farmed on an extensive scale, | 


> oe 7 





Russian Stove of Mud Bricks 


imported. Under the new régime, the land has bee! 
divided into small holdings which are worked by th 
peasants themselves, who have insufficient education t 
realize the benefits to be derived from these machine: 
and who lack sufficient capital to purchase them. 
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* ROBERT E.STERLING EDITOR: 





PRICES AND POLICIES 
f Dyer was an outside range of a dollar and ten 
cents per barrel in bids on flour recently made 
to the Panama Railroad. These were on flour of speci- 
fied kind and quality, with identical packaging, terms, 
and time and place of delivery. 

It is sometimes asserted that variations in flour 
prices are due to lack of complete knowledge of costs 
of production. In this instance no such conclusion is 
possible, for all of the bids were made by or in behalf 


of millers whose accounting and cost computing meth- 


ods are above question. Not one of them would admit 
not knowing to within a cent a barrel of his precise 
cost. 

What, then, permitted a variation of more than a 
dollar a barrel, one eighth of the quoted price, in the 
bids filed? The only possible answer is that it arose 
from variable situations among the mills and, even 
more important, differences of policy and opinion. 
Some millers evidently regarded the business as en- 
titled to yield a profit, and filed their bids on basis of 
normal conversion. Others regarded it as mere run- 
ning time business, to be attempted in preference to 
reduced operation or an idle mill. 

These differences of view are the undoubted major 
factors in all flour price variation. There are, of 
course, normal differences in wheat prices, in returns 
from byproducts and in actual operating expenses. 
These elements advantage now one mill and now an- 
other. But much more important than all of them is 
the factor of milling policy as it is formed in the indi- 
vidual miller’s mind. 

Each potential order must be regarded as fish 
or fowl or not-too-good red herring. It may be classi- 
fied as entitled to yield a profit at full reckoned con- 
version; it may be considered as perhaps desirable, 
but in the field of tensest price competition; it may be 
looked upon as dumping trade, a stop-gap for the 
“night run,” barely better than cutting production. 
It is because of the tendency of all trade to find its 
way into the last named class that flour prices work 
into the lowest and least profitable range. 

Last year’s relatively sound and profitable milling 
was due to a state of morale sufficiently strong to 
combat the tendency of prices to slip into the range 
of “volume” business. This year’s less satisfactory 
condition is the result of lowered morale and apparent 
inability to put up a fight to secure a fair price for 
an honest service. When ebbing courage reaches the 
low point of resistance, millers again will turn and 
face the issue. They seem to require a certain amount 
of self-castigation before their spirit returns and 
brings about a change of policy. 





BRITISH MILLERS SHOW THE WAY 
— is excellent prospect that, while American 

millers and. bakers are giving scattered and half- 
hearted effort to expanding their markets, members of 
the two industries in Great Britain will soon be em- 
barked on a vigorous campaign for increased bread 
consumption. Plans for joint action by milling and 
baking have not yet been worked out, but meantime 
millers are going ahead on their own and threaten 
soon to outdo America in the application of what they 
generously call “American advertising methods.” 

For many months the National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers has been considering plans for 
expanding the flour market at home. At the organi- 
zation’s June convention, discussion of means and 
methods was, according to Milling, the principal fea- 
ture of the program. Representatives of the largest 
milling concerns were outspoken in. approval and of 
pledge to support a well-organized effort. Since that 
time, the committee in charge has been energetically 
developing plans; and, while it is unlikely that a sug- 
gested campaign to cost nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds will be undertaken, individual activities already 
are under way. 
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One of the first of these is an agreement by millers 
to display on their motor lorries placards bearing the 
words, “Bread is the Cheapest and Best Food,” and 
already many millers are doing this. Signs are sup- 
plied at low cost, and efforts are to be made to per- 
suade bakers to supplement millers’ activities in keep- 
ing the words displayed to the public. Other phrases 
expressive of the food value and low cost of bread 
are to be used concurrently. 

While British millers, with a flour consumption per 
capita already well in excess of that in the United 
States, are thus engaging in efforts to extend it, mill- 
ers in this country are doing little or nothing, and 
there is no plan pending to do any more. Here and 
there, to be sure, a few millers continue to employ 
the “best and cheapest” phrase, but it is in no sense 
tradewide, nor is any attempt being made to advance 
it or any other of the numerous phrases which have 
been used from time to time. 

Bakers, while more active than millers, are lacking 
in unity of plan and effort. They have exceeded mill- 
ers in zeal, but actual results attained by them have 
been limited by their rapid shifts from one scheme to 
another. Hardly was their toast campaign under head- 
way until they were off on “bread and . in 
association with milk, jelly and numerous other foods 
for which bread was to enlarge its usefulness as a 
carrier. Raisin bread had its splash, cake entered for 
brief attention, and the latest—and undoubtedly least 
promising—scheme is to urge people to change age-old 
habits and insert a fourth meal into the day’s program 
of eating. 

All of these attempts have certain merit, but in- 
terest in them is certain to continue to be sporadic. 
They are merely independent efforts, each of which 
lives its brief life while supported by a new enthusi- 
ast, and then passes and is forgotten. At best they 
are an expression of opportunism, a sniping fire with- 
out the co-ordination necessary to real accomplish- 
ment. The best that can be said for them is that they 
represent sincere effort, and are, therefore, tremen- 
dously better than no effort at all. 

It is not disputed that a flour market enlarged by 
ten per cent or more awaits development. Yet, 
through indifference, lack of ability to agree on plan 
and co-ordination of effort, nothing is being done or in 
prospect of being done. Evidently we prefer to fight 
for the trade which is at hand, even though it may be 
shrinking in volume, rather than to take measures to 
increase or even to protect it. We jump nimbly from 
phrase to phrase and scheme to scheme, a tap here 
and a tap there, while a great market field lies unde- 
veloped. Perhaps British millers will soon show us 
how to adapt “American methods” to our needs. 








TROUBLES THAT PASS 

WENTY-FIVE, fifty, perhaps as many as one 

hundred millers, are engaged in a day-to-day 
battle of wits to secure orders for flour from a half 
dozen great baking companies which employ skilled 
buyers to assure their securing flour at less than the 
open market price. The buyers, all of whom are clean 
men and represent companies of the highest commer- 
cial integrity, earn their money by giving honest and 
effective service to their employers. They pay from 
ten to twenty or thirty cents per barrel less for flour 
than does the ordinary buyer in the open market. 

Usually the price at which they buy is largely 
secret, save as they themselves make it known as a 
lever to affect subsequent quotations. Rarely does the 
seller divulge the price, partly because he is never 
proud of it and partly because he wants to retain what 
advantage he can over his competitors. By keeping his 
own counsel, he may have the good fortune to sell 
more at the same figure. 

All of this is straight, fair trading and, in most 
of its aspects, of no concern to any one but the prin- 
cipals—the baker who takes legitimate advantage of 
his position and the miller who elects to submit. Where 
it begins to affect others is when the duress sales cease 
to be isolated and extend contamination to the whole 
body of prices, so that the ten million barrels of flour 
sold at cost-minus materially lower returns from the 
other hundred million barrels sold in open market. 

This is a marked tendency in the present situation. 
Milling’s smallest customer, buying but one barrel out 
of each eleven or twelve, is, through concentration of 
orders and intensity of competition among a few mills, 
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weakening the entire structure of flour milling. Obvi- 
ously, the customer himself has no desire to do this. 
His purpose is merely to buy his own flour supply 
cheaply. But millers, because of lack of ability to 
co-ordinate, are unable to limit the zone of low price 
influence. The muddy little rivulet muddies the whole 
stream. 

What is to be done about it? Nothing, probably. 
An ideal solution would be in such solidarity of mill- 
ing thought and morale that not even fifty or one 
hundred thousand barrels in a single order would be 
acceptable unless it represented a fair wage for fair 
service. Another, not at all likely to happen, would 
be to have the great bakers seek adventure in vertical 
integration by building their own mills and thus leav- 
ing the industry to adjust itself to smaller production 
at a fair average profit. A third, still less likely to 
occur, would be to have a Moses arise, lead millers up 
to a high place and show them how to conspire to 
defeat the enemy without being themselves arrested 
and put into jail. 

In the absence of all of these things, cost-minus 
selling and the chain of ills which follows it will effect 
their own cure. For twenty-five or thirty centuries 
milling has been afflicted with troubles, each great and 
threatening destruction. All have passed and been, in 
time, forgotten. Just now the concentrated buyer 
waves an ugly bludgeon. But milling is deep rooted, 
and takes its strength from the soil of necessity us a 
basic industry. It will not be toppled over. It would, 
however, be a much happier business for men now liv- 
ing if the comparatively few millers who stand out 
to fight the enemy would take model from David 
rather than from Santa Claus. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN 
HE nation is indebted to two members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to Mr. Basil M. Manly 
for supplying an element of comic relief to the perhaps 


in playing financial tricks with the profit on bread. 
Before the entrance of these estimable gentlemen, the 
piece threatened to go forward without a Falstaff. 

It is especially fitting that a minority of the poor 
old Federal Trade Commission, orphaned and but 
newly spanked and set upon a stool, should burst forth 
all panoplied and dunce-capped in defense of bread. 
Even more to the fine point of propriety is the cir- 
cumstance that the minority members who thus fare 
forth to battle do so in open defiance of their asso- 
ciates. “I and Commissioner Nugent,” as Commis- 
sioner Thompson puts it, “believe that the public has 
been deprived of its rights in the premises.” Well said, 
and not less important is the fact that “I and Com- 
missioner Nugent” are bound to play in the band 
though they play alone. 

No such fate awaits them. Basil M. Manly already 
is pleasing his own ears with music, very nice and 
sweet. His playing, too, is timely, so exactly in accord 
with the performance of the two minority commis- 
sioners as to suggest that they took counsel one with 
another in advance. Basil’s letter to President Coolidge 
has, perhaps, a grace note or two inserted, but to the 
not too finely trained ear it accords so perfectly with 
Commissioner Thompson’s public statement that the 
thought of previous dress rehearsal cannot be escaped. 

Basil, it will be recalled, was a part of the in- 
spiration of the Senate resolution which sent the badge 
wearers of the trade commission out sleuthing for all 
manner of trusts among grain dealers, millers and 
bakers. That Basil, with a réal dragon baking trust 
showing its teeth and wagging its tail, would be able 
to keep silent was not among the things to be hoped 
for; but that Basil would be joined by his sidekicks 
of the commission in making attacks, very sharp and 
fierce, was to be counted upon. 

The baking trust certainly is a thing of evil, but it 
is not bad enough to be condemned to this. Millers 
do not like it, although they sometimes mask their 
feelings in hope of selling it some flour. Yet not even 
millers would favor turning it over to the ungentle 
mercies of Basil Manly and his friends of the com- 
mission. The Northwestern Miller itself, constrained 
to admit a heretofore secret disapproval of it, would 
not have it pinioned on the commission’s rack or slow- 
tortured by Basil’s oratory. After all, though those 
back of it are slickers and money mad, they are fel- 
low-men. 








The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Oct. 18 Oct. 20 

Oct. 17 Oct. 10 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...362,752 377,625 226,525 299,935 
es. POR ws <cwe 14,255 12,697 9,270 17,876 
Dul.-Superior.. 29,290 33,990 25,840 27,350 
Outside mills*.. 210,556 285,425 261,621 234,569 














Totals ....616,853 709,737 523,256 579,719 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ..119,826 121,969 129,985 121,015 
Wichita ...... 29,162 25,395 59,449 40,775 
Salina ........ 29,537 27,238 26,572 20,080 
St. Joseph .... 40,961 37,933 48,383 48,580 
Omaha ....... 21,013 23,329 25,474 20,716 
Outside millst.. 198,117 194,869 305,918 245,427 
Totals ....438,616 430,723 595,781 496,593 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 41,300 42,900 33,200 46,000 
Outsidet .... 42,300 44,900 48,800 49,700 
Se 42,900 42,900 42,500 42,200 
Outsidel .... 62,208 42,670 60,575 43,782 
Indianapolis .. 9,113 9,757 13,097 10,375 
Southeast ..... 1121482 1195879 111,749 150,856 
Totals ....300,303 302,906 309,921 342,913 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,567 28,684 35,876 56,016 
Seattle ....... 34,489 34,455 33,546 44,595 
Tacoma ...... 33,524 34,712 25,250 54,625 
Totals .... 95,680 97,851 94,172 155,235 
Buffalo ....... 215,149 237,940 190,450 122,150 
Chicago ...... 38,000 38,000 38,000 32,000 
Milwaukee .... 9,400 9,400 5,000 4,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— Oct. 18 Oct. 20 

Oct. 17 Oct. 10 1924 1923 





Minneapolis ...... 69 72 40 63 
GR! FOE vcccveces 65 58 42 74 
Duluth-Superior .. 79 91 70 74 
Outside mills* ... 64 73 65 63 
Average ..... 68 73 51 66 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ...... 78 80 87 80 
eee 44 38 90 63 
a errr 65 60 58 43 
St. Joseph ....... 86 80 102 102 
Omae :.2cccseee- 7 85 93 90 
Outside millst .... 53 61 83 74 
Average ..... 62 61 86 75 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt, BiG oc ccscace 64 67 52 91 
Outsidet ....... 49 52 56 64 
WH 86645450066 89 89 89 88 
Outsidef -. 63 2 73 61 
Indianapolis ...... 46 49 60 62 
eee 68 72 75 74 
Average ..... 64 68 68 72 
PACIFIC COAST— 
PPCRNNS voccccees 44 46 57 90 
PL 65 65 64 84 
oo ee 58 61 44 96 
Average ..... 56 57 55 90 
0 err 90 100 85 73 
EE 3. aa» & 0:6 8% 95 95 95 80 
Milwaukee ....... 79 79 42 38 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior, 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES 

A joke on John Bull recently leaked 
out. In order to reduce unemployment, 
Great Britain wanted to stimulate home 
industry, so furnished the post office with 
instructions to mark each letter with a 
legend, “British goods are the best,” in 
the cancellation marking. There was 
much consternation when it was discov- 
ered that the canceling machines which 
stamped on the patriotic legend were 
made in the United States, and had re- 
placed British made canceling machines. 
—Ezxecutor’s Magazine, 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business has been on a diminishing scale for 
the past three or four weeks, and even the steadier position of wheat has 
failed to convince buyers that the present level of prices is favorable for large 


commitments. Lack of confidence on the part of buyers 
is not the sole business dampener of the moment; needs 
are generally too well cared for. Supplies sufficient to 
carry bakers and distributors well into next year are al- 
ready on the mill books at prices considerably higher 
than current qu tations. Buyers, therefore, have a feel- 
ing of independence, and few are willing even to reduce 
their average costs by stocking further into the future. 
The past week’s sales in both the Northwest and the 


Southwest are reported to have been at around half capacity. Complaints of 
price cutting continue to be heard, but this situation is rendered less im- 
portant than earlier in the season by the fact that buyers show little interest 
in long-term bookings at any figure. Pacific Coast millers express disappoint- 
ment over the expected development of business on the Atlantic seaboard and 
in the South and Southeast. This prospect has been diminished by the pres- 
ent high price of Pacific Coast milling wheat. 

Canadian Flour.—The Canadian domestic flour trade is reported to be 

moderately active and, although export prices are lower, business in that di- 
rection is not heavy. Importation of small lots of Canadian flour, duty paid, at 
prices 15@35c under those of United States flour of similar grade, is reported 
from New York. 

Export Trade.—Domestic prices are still out of line with European ideas, 
and little business is being done. Some sales are being made in the West 
Indies and South America. Pacific Coast mills find oriental business princi- 
pally limited to the Philippines. 

Production.—Flour output is declining from the recent high point of 
activity, but is still above normal for this season of the year except in the 
Southwest. Directions are slower and extensions are being asked in some 
quarters. Minneapolis mills are doing less Sunday work, and the percentage 
of capacity in operation is now 69, compared with 72 last week and 40 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

Flour Prices.—A stronger wheat market is reflected in an average ad- 
vance in patent flours of 10@25c over a week ago. Clears are stronger than 
of late, and are no longer in excess of current absorption into domestic chan- 
nels, due to slackening mill production and a small but steady demand. 

Wheat.—The wheat market was erratic again last week, but there was a 
net advance from Saturday to Saturday of about 2c. The governing influences 
at the close were strength in the December futures at Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago, mild congestion in October at Winnipeg and bad weather in western Can- 
ada. The Chicago December future moved up 8c over May, and the Minne- 
apolis carrying charge was practically wiped out. This shift was credited 
largely to the growing strength of the domestic cash situation. Receipts of 
wheat continue small, and difficulty in obtaining milling supplies is evident in 
some sections, notably the Southeast. Movement is so smail that the visible 
supply shows practically no increase during what is in ordinary years the pe- 
riod of the largest receipts. In the meantime, Canadian stocks are increasing 
heavily. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market shows strength, with prices slightly higher. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 20.—(Special Cable)—The market is firm, but mills’ 
prices are considered prohibitive. Buyers refuse to purchase for late ship- 
ment, but some business is being done for early shipment at slightly higher 
prices. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 40s 6d@41s 6d ($6.86@7.03 bbl), 
c.i.f., exports 38s 6d ($6.52 bbl), Minnesota exports 39s 3d ($6.65 bbl), Aus- 
tralians 40s ($6.78 bbl), American low grade 26s ($4.40 bbl), and Argentine 
23s ($3.90 bbl). Home milled straight run is equal to 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Mills offer Kansas top patents at $9.20@9.40 per 100 kilos 
($8.20@8.38 bbl), straights $8.40@8.60 ($7.48@7.66 bbl), Canadian exports 
$7.70 ($6.86 bbl), and home milled $7.80 ($6.95 bbl), delivered. There have 
been moderate sales of Canadian, but American flour is too dear. 

Hamburg.—Demand is slack for imported flour, after a good business in 
spot parcels. Interior buyers are not interested. Mills offer Canadian ex- 
ports at $7.70@7.90 per 100 kilos ($6.86@7.04 bbl), and English Manitobas at 
32s 3d@32s 9d ($6.95@7.06 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a an demand for Canadian exports at $8.50 per 
100 kilos ($7.57 bbl). L. F. Brozxman. 





Argentine Crop Conditions 


Buenos Aires, ArcentiNnA, Oct. 20.—(Special Telegram)—Crops are doing 
well, although hailstorms have damaged scattered areas. The officially revised 
estimate of the areas sown to the various crops is: wheat 7,700,000 hectares, 
flax 2,430,000, oats 1,230,000. This estimate compares with the former one, 
issued on Sept. 4, of 7,200,500 hectares for wheat, 2,558,698 for flax, and 
1,071,000 for oats. 
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j GRAIN FUTURES BLARKETS 


Closing prices of grain futures at leadi,; g 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
| ere 142% 141% 141% 143 
Oe 143% 142% 142% 144 
Eoccsee 144% 143 142 143 
) See 147% 144% 145% 145 
| Fee 145% 142% 143% 143 
ae 146% 142% 144% 143 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. M 
BScccees 146% 142% 150% 14¢ 
BBs ceves 147% 142% 161 14 
Ev axces 148% 143 152% 14 
eee 150 144% 154% 14 
Bpcvcdes 149% 143% 152% 1454 
ee 150% 143% 153% 14° °% 
Winnipeg Duluth dur. m 
Oct, Oct. Dec. Oct. I 
Bap one 124% 120% 119% 12°% 
BB wcvcce 126% ° 122% 120% 1)’% 
121% 123% 
124 125% 
122% 123% 
123 1.4% 
Kansas () y 
Dec. Miay 
73% % 
13% M4 
73% '% 
714% 
13 % \% 
73% % 
Minnea;) lis 
Dec. iy 
35% % 
85% 8 
35% % 
35% My 
35% Ms 
35% % 





260% 
19.200. 254 257% 257% 2 
30...... 255% 258% 258 2 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futu 
per 100 Ibs: 





Dec 
Oct. 10s ( 
Oct. 10s { 
Oct. 10s : 
Oct. 10s d 
Oct. 10s 1 
BE, BP ccicvccevccerede 10s 6%d 10s 1 i 





Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 17, in 
United States, Canada and the United Ki! 
dom, and the supply on passage for Euro 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held 
the United States and Canada, with co 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 

Week from Tot 

ending pre- Oct. 

Wheat— Oct. 17 vious week 1 
United States*.. 53,069 —1,947 91,> 
United Statestf.. 1,982 —104 3, 
Canada ........ 72,586 +138 41,) 

Petal .ececces 127,637 137 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Detade ccccceces $38,000 +3,800 67, 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WOU cccccwses 165,637 +1,887 204, 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Detee ceccccese 4,034 —623 9,18 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Totals .......+.+- 75,907 —1,096 80,37 





It is estimated that Canada’s fiel: 
crops this year will be worth near!s 
$400,000,000 more than in 1924. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 20. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring Great patent A......<. $7.95@ 8.60 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.70@ 8.30 
BOPINE AFSL GIORP. « o ccv.0ccveses 6.50@ 7.25 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.90@ 8.55 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.40@ 7.85 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.30@ 6.75 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.85@ 8.30 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.30@ 7.75 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.75@ 7.00 
WO. BOG, WMG. cc cevecp vcevs 4.50@ 4,90 
Bee SOO, GUREED ccc ccovesedce 3.75@ 4.00 
Family patent 
Seattle ......... $7.80@8.20 (49's) 


*Includes near-by straights. ftNash ville prices basis f:o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. A 


Minneapolis - Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +tNashville 
$8.50@ 8.95 $....@.... $7.85@ 8.35 $8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@ 9.00 $8.65@ 8.90 $9.20@ 9.50 $9.40@ 9.75 $8.45@ 8.80 $8.75@ 9.2 
8.25@ 8.55 + SERS 0% 7.60@ 7.85 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.45 8.15@ 8.40 8.50@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.40 8.15@ 8.45 ooee@.. 
6.85@ 6.90 on stees,. 6.60@ 7.00 7.45@ 7.55 7.30@ 7.80 ccce@Posece 7.50@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.30 Sova Doone —— ee 
--@.. 8.00@ 8.75 7.70@ 8.10 8.80@ 9.10 8.50@ 9.10 8.65@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.40 8.60@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.7 
--@.. 7.20@ 7.95 7.10@ 7.60 8.50@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.70 8.15@ 8.40 ose 8.75 ee Tee 8.30@ 8.60 a ee 
--@.. 6.50@ 6.85 6.40@ 6.70 en eee a0 6W@eced aves@scece of cces csv eMPiesce eee eees ez 
ee @. .-@. 8.00@ 8.35 @ 8.75 er Sere 7.35@ 7.60 Cosel Seen 8.10@ 9.10 8.40@ 8.90 9.30@ 9.5 
ee. ve --@. 7.35@ 7.60 + +. @ 8.25 6.85@ 7.25 *6.60@ 6.85 *6.75@ 7.50 7.30@ 8.00 8.20@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.2 
er, Prin --@.. 6.50@ 7.00 0.0 0s Bevee Tre fyee orca Boose 0c @ ccce 6.90@ 7.40 -@. 7.50@ 7.7 
4.75@ 4.85 --@.. @.... @ 5.30 5.00@ 56.25 5.10@ 5.36 oy 5.50 5.25@ 5.60 -@. --@...- 
3.90@ 4.00 cooe@es @ -@ 4.85 ees @eées 4.40@ 4.65 -@. 4.50@ 4.55 -@. -@... 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta oteth patent hieninintie standard patent 
$6.25@6.50 (49's) $6.30@6.60 (49's) Bons e Doves $8.50@ 8.90 $8.05 @8.40 
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TAX REDUCTION IS 
BEING CONSIDERED 


Ways and Means Committee Begins Inves- 
tigation—Federal Inheritance Tax 
May Be Repealed 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Official Washing- 
ton has turned its attention to the pro- 
gram of tax reduction. There started in 
the capital, this week, hearings by the 
House ways and means committee. 
From now until Congress meets in De- 
cember this committee will study the 
whole tax question. The members will 
get the Coolidge-Mellon program and will 
determine just what ought to be present- 
ed to Congress. It is generally held here 
that Calvin Coolidge has the power to 
put through almost anything he desires in 
the way of taxation reform. 

There will be no second “Mellon plan.” 
It is a part of the White House strategy 
that there be nothing done to offer op- 
ponents something to shoot at. But the 
White House has three definite recom- 
mendations to make. They are these: 

1. The primary benefits of the previous 
tax reduction having been believed to 
have accrued to the smaller taxpayers, 
the new cuts should be in the surtaxes. A 
maximum surtax of 20 per cent is fa- 
vored. Congress is not inclined to go 
below 80 to 33 per cent. 

2. The President has taken a positive 
stand against federal invasion of the 
field of taxes on inheritances, except as 
a wartime emergency. He has the back- 
ing of the traditional policy of the gov- 
ernment. He wants to have the federal 
estate taxes repealed. 

3. Both the President and his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury plan to make a last 
stand for the approval of their policy to 
retire the national debt. The Treasury 
feels that it must keep faith with the 
holders of Liberty bonds. It believes that 
the present generation should pay the 
bills of the war. Democratic leaders in 
both House and Senate have adopted 
the idea that succeeding generations 
hould be called upon to help pay the 
lebt. 

It is appreciated that the business men 
of America will welcome a specific move 
to study tax reduction. Calvin Coolidge 
was elected on the platform that he was 
in exponent of efficiency and economy 
in government. One year ago he saw to 
it that there were substantial reductions 
n the federal taxes. He means to go 
hrough that same line once more. 

Georce E.. AKerson. 


NEW ELEVATOR FIRM 
FORMED IN THE EAST 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 20—(Special 
Telegram)—It was announced here to- 
day that the Lake Elevator Corporation 
had been formed to take over the opera- 
tion of two Buffalo elevators and one at 
Erie, Pa. The Export elevator, with a 
capacity of 1,100,000 bus, and the Con- 
necting Terminal elevator, with a capac- 
ity of 1,000,000, are named as the Buffalo 
elevators concerned, while the Pennsyl- 
vania, with a capacity of 1,000,000 bus, is 
the other unit of the new concern. 

John Kellogg, president of the Armour 
Grain Co., will be president of the new 
corporation, which is owned by the Ar- 
mour Grain Co. and the Eastern Grain 
Mill & Elevator Co., Buffalo. Nisbet 
Grammer has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of the.company, while John J. Ram- 
macher is to be secretary-treasurer. In 
addition to the officers, Henry W. Hud- 
son has been made a director. Nisbet 
Grammer will manage the three eleva- 
tors for the corporation. 

No issue of stock will be made to the 
public. M. A. McCarruy. 











MEANING OF “INITIAL CARRIER” 

Loss of wheat in transit gave rise to 
the case of Forest Green Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. vs. Davis, Director General 
of Railroads (270 S. W. 394). One ques- 
tion involved was what railroad line was 
the initial carrier, within the meaning of 
the federal statutes which make an initial 
carrier of an interstate shipment liable 
for losses resulting in transit. The wheat 
was originally ship from a Missouri 
point to St. Louis, but was sold and re- 
shipped under a second bill of lading 
to an Illinois point. It was held that the 
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original shipment was intrastate, and so 
far independent of the second shipment 
that the carrier moving the wheat from 
St. Louis was the “initial carrier” as to 
any loss thereafter occurring. 

It made no difference, the court held, 
that original sale of the wheat was made 
subject to final mill weights, thereby 
giving the seller an interest in the ship- 
ment even after its reshipment from St. 

A 





Louis. . L. H. Sreeer. 
REVERSED RATE RULING 
IS BLOW TO SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Upon rehearing, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
week reversed its former report and 
found justified the proposed increased 
proportional rates on grain and grain 
products from Kansas City to stations of 
the Chicago & North Western Railway in 
Iowa. The decision restored Chicago as 
the rate making point on shipments of 
grain from certain Iowa stations on that 
road. 

Previously, the road had reduced its 
rates to conform to those prevailing on 
the Wabash, which used Peoria as its 
rate making point. The decision is of 
minor importance this year, but, normal- 
ly, it will handicap southwestern mills 
in placing flour in Iowa. 

The rate on flour from Kansas City on 
the Chicago basis is 1742c cwt, and that 
from Kansas City to Peoria is 15¥2c. Re- 
verting back to the Chicago basis on this 
decision means that Kansas City will be 
2c cwt over Omaha on stations of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway. 


KANSAS CITY FEED 
PLANT BEING ENLARGED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Improvements are 
being made to the feed manufacturing 
plant in Kansas City of the Southard 
Feed & Milling Co. which will double the 
firm’s capacity and greatly increase its 
handling and storage facilities. 

The plant affected is the former Korn- 
falfa mill, acquired by the Southard com- 
pany in July, 1924, The augmented plant 
will be in operation by Jan. 1, and then 
the one the company has in Kansas City, 
Kansas, will be used for offices and as a 
center for the distribution of flour, in 
which a wholesale city business is done. 

The improvements will give a daily ca- 
pacity of 20 cars of mixed feeds, and will 
cost $100,000. All of the main mill build- 
ing, partly two and partly four stories 
high, is being increased to five stories. 
The present machinery will be rear- 
ranged, and some new equipment in- 
stalled. Eleven new concrete grain stor- 
age tanks will be added to bring the total 
storage capacity to 100,000 bus. A new 
headhouse and a loading dock, 8350 feet 
long, are also being constructed. 





ANOTHER CAUSE OF CANCER? 

The export trade in edible bird nests is 
an important item in the trade figures of 
the Dutch East Indies and is practically 
all net profit, apart from the costs of col- 
lecting and packing the nests. It is a 
poor year in the bird nest trade that does 
not get the gatherers 500,000 guilders and 
more.—Report from The Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce. 








Reaching the Public Through a 
Friendly Press 


By Allen L. Ross 


ing subject that those who are so 

close to it realize, and yet compara- 
tively little about it has been printed. I 
am speaking from the standpoint of the 
local story that would make interesting 
reading in the local paper. 

In a score of years of newspaper work 
I have seen a great many newspapers 
from all portions of the country, and I 
do not recall seeing anywhere the amount 
of “feature” articles about mills that I 
believe is possible. A great deal of what 
I saw that touched on milling was un- 
favorable. 

The unfavorable material that I refer to 
is the kind that becomes epidemic in the 
“Letters from Subscribers” or “Friend of 
the People” departments. Let some sub- 
scriber write a letter to such a depart- 
ment condemning a certain milling prod- 
uct and a lot of other people are re- 
minded that they, too, have something to 
say on the subject. Thereupon they grab 
their trusty always sharp pencils and 
write a letter to the paper. 

The editor of that department gets so 
many letters on the subject of milling 
products that he concludes it is a matter 
of general interest. He will not run all 
the letters, but from time to time will in- 
sert one, on the theory that it is a topic 
that will be brought up again. 

What’s the remedy? How are you go- 
ing to stop newspapers from printing un- 
favorable material that is not warranted? 
Better than that, how are you going to 
have papers print the stuff that is favor- 
able to the industry? 

My opinion, based on newspaper ex- 
perience, is that the most beneficial thing 
that can be done is for newspaper people 
and millers to get better acquainted 
with one another and understand each 
other. If plenty of interesting stories 
about the milling industry were pub- 
lished, the unfavorable material would 
be overshadowed or crowded out. 

There is undoubtedly interesting ma- 
terial about milling, even if considered 
only from the housewife’s standpoint. 
The newspapers of today cater, above all, 
to the women readers. They buy their 
syndicate features, comics, household 
hints and fiction with the idea of making 
women regular readers of their papers. 

As a rule, there are no channels of 
contact between millers and newspapers 
which would bring out the best material. 


M ‘ine sue. must be a more interest- 


Contrary to common opinion, newspaper 
reporters do not scurry hither and thither 
seeking news. In most communities they 
are assigned to regular “runs” or “beats,” 
which include the most likely sources of 
news. 

Even if mills were on these runs, few 
good articles would be uncovered in the 
ordinary routine. Few millers know what 
interests newspapers. The best “feature” 
or “time copy” articles will be uncovered 
in the course of a friendly conversation 
between a competent miller and a com- 
petent newspaper man. If the miller 
talks shop—and the newspaper man will 
respect his confidence—something pops 
into the talk that the reporter recog- 
nizes would interest readers and at the 
same time would add to the miller’s 
standing. He would suggest a “feature” 
story for “time copy.” “Time copy” ar- 
ticles are those which do not have to be 
rushed into print like a crime or acci- 
dent account. They are put into type 
when the compositors would otherwise be 
idle. They are used when something is 
needed in a hurry for a page going to the 
platemakers, or in the Sunday issue when 
much material is demanded. 

If live millers and newspaper people 
can become friendly, both will benefit. 
The newspaper always welcomes tips on 
news, even if it is not about the milling 
business. If you can telephone in or 
write in something you think the paper 
will not get otherwise, it will be appre- 
ciated. Even if it has been secured from 
some other source your consideration will 
be remembered; you will be regarded as 
a friend of the paper. And newspapers 
always take care of their friends—not in 
the sense of hushing up anything, but: in 
verifying, before publication, anything 
that would injure their business, and in 
mentioning them when it can be done 
legitimately. 

Few papers willingly. antagonize any 
industry. If any local paper had a num- 
ber of friends in the milling industry to 
consult when doubtful reports came in 
or when a question arose over syndicated 
attacks, there would be more beneficial 
than injurious material published. And 
it would be without “pull” or “pressure,” 
or any order for advertising. It would 
mean simply that the way had been 
opened for getting at the truth with the 
least possible resistance. Some papers 
have advisers in different fields, nds te 
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electrical, medical, legal-and others, as a 
sort of an advisory board without com- 
pensation. These men are called up 
whenever a pertinent question arises in 
the editorial office. There may be a hint 
to millers in that. 

There are one or two things to keep in 
mind when making the acquaintance of 
newspaper people. -First, never call up 
and ask to have a reporter sent to see 
you. Tell over the telephone what you 
have, or write it down, adding your name, 
address and telephone numbers, and send 
it in. If it is important enough for a 
reporter to see you, the city editor will 
send one. Most reporters are literally 
working their legs off, and it adds to their 
burdens to be summoned for something 
that a messenger boy could do as well. 
You can earn their undying enmity by 
regarding them as bell-hops. But make 
a friend of one, and he will be valuable 
to you in a legitimate way. 

Another thing, even if you think some- 
thing about your business would make an 
interesting article, don’t suggest it. Talk 
about it freely, and he or she will pounce 
upon the idea of writing about it. Let 
him think it is his own idea. If he thinks 
you are trying to work him for some free 
advertising, he is “off you for life,” but if 
he can assure his city editor that it’s all 
his own suggestion and that you didn’t 
ask for anything, the material is likely 
to be published. Otherwise, it’s doubt- 
ful; papers dislike anything that seems to 
be an attempt to get free publicity. 


CENSUS OF UNITED STATES 
FARMS SHOWS DECREASE 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The number of 
farms in the United States has decreased 
1.2 per cent since 1920, according to 
figures compiled by the United States 
Department of Commerce, which has just 
completed a census of farms. The total 
decrease in number during the last five- 
year period was 75,735. In some sections 
the percentage of decrease was very high, 
but was offset to some extent by increases 
in others. 

For instance, there was a distinct de- 
crease in the South. Reasons given for 
that are the ravages of the boll weevil 
on cotton and the migration of Negro 
farm workers to the North. In _ the 
Northwest there was some decrease 
owing to successive dry seasons. 

But there were several instances of 
real increases, for example in Minnesota. 
Diversified farming is given as one rea- 
son for this increase. The establishment 
of small truck and poultry farms near 
large cities accounts for some of the in- 
creases. 

Minnesota showed an increase of 5.5 
per cent; in 1920 the state had 178,478 
farms, while in 1925 there were 188,260. 
Iowa practically stood still, the increase 
being negligible. North Dakota showed 
a decrease of 2 per cent, and South Da- 
kota an increase of 6 per cent. 

Georce E. Axerson. 








OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Oct. 20, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


eo From-—-—---— , 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 oo.e60 
Bergen ...... 27.00 206 eee 27.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 cove 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Briated 20.00. 20.00 ...- «e+- 20.00 eeee 
Cardiff ...... 90.00 ccc ecce S008 obese 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP -cocvccic 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 doc 
Danzig .....-. 30.00 .... «es- 30,00 
Dublin ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 33.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 100 ceoe coos coee 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ane 
Hamburg ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Havre ......,. 27.50 .... 27.60 27.50 eeee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Lf 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ecee 
TUE coccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eves 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20,00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00° 20.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... beve 
MaimS ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eeee 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 26.00 1... «e+ seve eoee 
Newcastle ... 20.00 .... ..4+ «eee eee 
GOO sccceces 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireus ...... 32.50 


Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton. 25.00 


Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... titans galleries salt MARR ne 
Stockholm ... 29.00 |... 29.00 29.00 
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FLOOD OF MARKET 
BILLS EXPECTED 


Legislative Committee of Grain Dealers’ 
National Association Looks for Con- 
tinued Agitation in Congress 


Prospects of continued agitation for 
farm marketing legislation were earnest- 
ly considered at the annual meeting of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
held in Kansas City last week. 

The report of the legislative committee, 
written by the chairman, A. E. Reynolds, 
who was unable to attend the meeting, 
contained the following estimate of 
what the future holds forth in the way 
of legislative activity affecting the grain 
trade: 

“It matters not that the farm question 
is rapidly solving itself. The agitators 
want a change; they see chances for per- 
sonal political gain by howling for a 
change. Our marketing system has time 
after time been pronounced by govern- 
ment officials as nearly perfect as human 
agencies can make it. It is constantly 
being improved as necessity for changes 
arises. A complete revolution and entire 
wiping out of the old and tried for the 
new and untried is a dangerous experi- 
ment. The change should be in the na- 
ture of evolution instead of revolution. 

“A flood of bills on marketing will be 
introduced immediately on convening of 
Congress in December. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the co-operative and pool- 
ing methods of marketing have failed to 
benefit the farmer, still the co-operative 
howl continues. Every other scheme of 
the agitators has become threadbare. 
The millions lost in experimental market- 
ing schemes stand as ghosts to haunt the 
dreams of the more timid. There remains 
still the demagogue undaunted by the 
financial wreckage marking his past 
trails, who still howls for change. His 
activity is now narrowed to the co-opera- 
tive hobby. In the end this will go the 
way of all the others. I cannot see a 
single element promising success in co- 
operative grain marketing. There has 
been world-wide talk and debate on the 
subject, but not a word of real analysis 
of what is possible to be gained by it. 

“The grain trade may expect some wild 
bills on co-operative marketing in the 
next Congress. I doubt if much will be 
accomplished. We must, however, be 
ready to defend our business interests as 
emergencies from time to time arise. 

“The most prominent occurrence in the 
grain trade during the past year was the 
collapse of the marketing company in 
Chicago. Had it succeeded, I think it 
would have been a great power in direct- 
ing legislation in reasonable channels.” 

Charles Quinn, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, also referred, in his report, to the 
question of legislation. 

“The impetus given state socialism by 
the World War,” he said, “has been felt 
more perhaps by the grain trade than by 
any other industry. The three years of 
hardships experienced by the farmers 
from 1920 to 1923 made these usually 
conservative men desperate and ready to 
try anything that their leaders advocated. 
The result was a flood of bills of all de- 
scriptions, many of them half baked and 
illy digested, and few of them of little 
value. 





NOT OPPOSED TO FARM AID 


“The enemies of the grain middlemen 
have charged that the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association has been ‘opposed to 
all legislation in the interests of agricul- 
ture.’ No greater untruth could be ut- 
tered. The records will show that the as- 
sociation opposed no farm bills except 
those that would bring disaster both to 
the farmers and to the grain dealers. 
Nothing could be more false than the 
charge that the grain dealers of the na- 
tion fight all legislation designed to help 
the producers. Enlightened selfishness 
would be unalterably opposed to any such 
procedure. The association never raised 
its. voice in opposition to the passage of 
any of the following federal laws: 

“The Federal Reserve Banking act, 
which allows credit to commercial inter- 
ests for 90 days, but gives the farmer six 
months’ credit, thus solving his short- 
time credit problem. The Farm Loan 
act of 1916, which furnishes long-time 
credit (up to 40 years) to the farmer at 
rates as low as those paid by the great 
industrial corporations, thus solving his 
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long-time credit problem. The Inter- 
mediate Credit act of 1923, which gives 
the farmer credit running from six months 
to three years, thus solving his interme- 
diate credit problem. The War Finance 
Corporation act, which was extended 
some years into peace times in order to 
put at the service of American agricul- 
ture loanable funds of the United States 
Treasury amounting to $500,000,000. The 
Adams act of 1916, which increased the 
federal aid to experiment stations. The 
Smith-Lever act of 1916, which gave the 
farmers their present extension service. 
The Vocational Education act of 1917, 
which provided for vocational education 
in secondary schools. The Capper-Vol- 
stead act of 1922, which authorizes asso- 
ciations and combinations among farmers 
with exemptions from the penalties of 
the Sherman antitrust law. 

“It is true that we have vigorously op- 
posed the McNary-Haugen bill, the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill and the Capper-Haugen 
bill, as well as the Curtis-Aswell measure 
and the Williams and Dickinson bills. 
All of these bills, except the Capper- 
Tincher measure, and known as the grain 
futures act, have been defeated. 

“Since the last convention of the asso- 
ciation your legislative committee has op- 
posed the enactment of the Dickinson 
bill, the Curtis-Aswell measure and the 
Capper-Haugen and Williams bills. The 
three last named are all of a piece. Their 
purpose is to secure from the public 
treasury large appropriations to pro- 
mote the organization of co-operative 
companies. 

“The Curtis-Aswell bill embodies what 
is known as the Yoakum plan, and has 
been advocated most actively by B. F. 
Yoakum, the retired railroad financier. 
This is the plan to which former Gover- 
nor Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, is com- 
mitted. 

“The Williams bill would create a fed- 
eral marketing board composed of five 
members appointed by the President. Its 
function would be to certify, supervise 
and link together three classes of market- 
ing agencies. There would be co-opera- 
tive marketing agencies of producers, co- 
operative clearing house associations, and 
terminal marketing organizations at dis- 
tribution centers. 

“The Curtis-Aswell bill would actually 
go into the business of marketing farm 
commodities, while the Williams bill 
would merely supervise co-operative as- 
sociations. The Curtis-Aswell bill pro- 
vides for a revolving loan fund of $10,- 
000,000. 


THE CRAZE FOR FREAK LAWS 


“Legislative movements go in waves and 
cycles. When they are at their full tide 
their leaders, emboldened by their success, 
will stop at nothing. The historic back- 
ground of the nation is ignored, and they 
do not hesitate to advocate measures that 
are in their very essence repugnant to the 
spirit of the Constitution. This is just 
what happened in the co-operative move- 
ment as it relates to federal and state 
legislation. For a time it seemed that 
nothing could stop the craze for freak 
laws. Because they encountered no op- 
position in the passage of the many 
credits and other acts enumerated here, 
they concluded that they had but to ask 
Congress to accede to their demands and 
the suppliant lawmakers would comply. 

“How far the movement would have 
gone had not the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the grain exchanges tak- 
en a hand is, of course, conjectural, but 
there seems no doubt that it would have 
proceeded until some such ridiculous 
measure as the McNary-Haugen bill had 
been placed on the statute books.” 





Cc. C. LATUS ACCEPTS NEW POSITION 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The fall meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club was held at 


‘the Fort Pitt Hotel, Oct. 10, with Harlow 
'S. Lewis, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 


presiding. Henry D. Gilpin, who has 
been secretary of the club for several 
years, presented his resignation, owing to 
the pressure of other business. The res- 
ignation was accepted with keen regret, 
and a vote of thanks was extended to him 
for his untiring services as secretary. At 
the suggestion of A. P. Cole, a former 
president of the club, the vacancy was 
filled by the election of C. C. Latus, sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania and Western 
Pennsylvania bakers’ associations. 

It was decided to have the club act as 


host to the active members of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at 
a dinner and entertainment to be held 
Nov. 14. The place and program will be 
selected by a committee consisting of Mr. 
Lewis, L. E. Bowman, vice president, and 
the secretary. 


WEATHER STILL DELAYS 
CANADIAN THRESHING 





Winnirec, Man.— While, generally 
speaking, weather conditions in the 
prairie provinces show improvement, 


there are still many sections where re- 
cent rain and snow have further delayed 
farm work. Threshing is suffering most. 
Much fall plowing is being accomplished, 
the area this year being reported as con- 
siderably in excess of that planted last 
season. In Manitoba 75 per cent of the 
threshing has been completed, but dry 
and warmer weather is needed before op- 
erations generally can be resumed. Some 
35 per cent of the fall plowing is said to 
have been done. 

In Saskatchewan, conditions are much 
the same, with the majority of land work 
at a standstill on account of bad weather. 
Conditions in Alberta vary greatly. Crops 
in that province have been uneven 
throughout the entire period of growth, 
and percentages of yields and harvesting 
progress are difficult to compile. Little 
or no sprouting in stook is reported, and, 
with clear weather, work would again be 
in full swing within a few days. 





MILLERS AND BAKERS HAVE 
BOOTHS AT FOOD SHOW 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—One of the most 
interesting departments of the National 
Dairy Exposition held at Indianapolis, 
Oct. 10-17, and one which attracted much 
attention, was the Health Food Show. 
Milling and milling products held a 
prominent place among displays in this 
building. 

Two of the exhibitors whose booths 
drew attention were the Millers’ National 
Federation which, in co-operation with 
Indiana millers, had erected a small mill, 
which was kept in operation, and the 
American Institute of Baking, at the 
booth of which products of a dietary 
value were on display. 

The mill shown was made of papier 
maché, and was a reproduction of a 
larger mill. On a path that spanned the 
front of the mill were kept moving small 
figures representing the farmer and his 
truck arriving at the mill door. In front 
of the mill were three sacks of winter 
wheat, both hard and soft, and spring 
wheat. Samples of the various wheats 
adaptable for best uses in this part of 
the country were shown. 

In the booth of the American Institute 
of Baking were loaves of bread, cakes, 
cookies and pastries, which showed the 
results of modern baking methods as best 
suited to health promotion. 

Another of the fascinating buildings in 
the displays was a quaintly attractive one 
having small windows along a length of 
many feet, with small bungalow-like win- 
dows at intervals, which were draped 
with gingham curtains and in one of 
which nodded a red geranium. It was in 
this building that cooking demonstrations 
with the products of flour and wheat were 
given. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins 
University, each day spoke on the various 
items of the human diet and discussed 
how they should best be combined. 





BRITISH FOOD COUNCIL 
COMBATS BREAD PRICES 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 3.—The food coun- 
cil still continues to wage war against 
the present price of bread, which it con- 
siders too high at 94d per 4-lb loaf, in 
view of the decline in flour prices. The 
bakers contend that it is not fair to base 
the price of bread on the present price 
of flour, seeing that they are using flour 
which cost them 2@3s more than the cur- 
rent price, and they refuse to alter this 
view. Meanwhile the co-operative socie- 
ties have made a further reduction, from 
9d to 842d per 41b loaf, and some of 
the bakers in the poorer districts have 
been forced to follow suit. 
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GENERAL BAKING STARTS 
NEW BALTIMORE PLANT 


Battrmore, Mp.—The president of a 
firm of contractors here has confirmed 
the report that work on the foundation 
of the bakery plant planned by the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation would be com- 
menced at once. 

The building will be at the corner of 
North and Hartford avenues, and will 
represent an investment of about $1,259,- 
000. It is expected that it will be in op- 
eration next fall, and it is said that it 
will be the largest and most modern 
plant in the South. It is planned to build 
a steel and concrete structure, three 
stories high. Showing the preference in- 
dicated by many bakeries for the ise 
of horse drawn vehicles in the delivery of 
their products, an interesting feature of 
the building will be that, while ther:- is 
to be a garage attached, there will ; |so 
be stable accommodation for 150 hor-es, 

It is believed that, when the new bu |d- 
ing is completed, the General Bai ing 
Corporation will abandon the plant of the 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., which it ac- 
quired some time ago. 

It will be remembered that the ( en- 
eral Baking Corporation is the titl of 
the new $400,000,000 bakery merger. 





GRAIN DEALERS RE-ELECT 
ALL THEIR OLD OFFICI RS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Officers of the G ain 
Dealers’ National Association were re- 
elected at the concluding session of the 
annual convention which was held in 
Kansas City Oct. 12-14. These inci.ude 
F. G. Horner, Lawrenceville, Ill, presi- 
dent; C. D. Sturtevant, Omaha, Ncb., 
first vice president; John S. Green, Lo .1is- 
ville, Ky., second vice president; and the 
following directors, seven of whom ire 
new: C. C. Isley, Dodge City, Kansas: R. 
J. Stephens, Spokane, Wash; E. S. Ha*te, 
Boonville, Mo; L. E. Marshall, Lans ng, 
Mich; William I. Morse, Holyoke, M:ss; 
D. M. Johnson, Essex, Vt; L. H. Cornell, 
Denver, Colo; A. S. McDonald, Bos! »n; 
H. M. Stratton, Milwaukee, Wis; J hn 
Stark, Kansas City; L. C. MeMuriry, 
Pampa, Texas; J. W. Greer, Minnea)0- 
lis; W. J. Edwards, St. Louis; W. G. 
Kirkpatrick, Great Falls, Mont; A. H. 
Hankerson, San Francisco; Donald A. 
Dailey, Rochester, N. Y. 





DEININGER ACCEPTS STOCK 
EXCHANGE WITH NEW MERGER 


New York, N. Y.—In a recent int«r- 
view, William Deininger, president of i/e 
General Baking Co., which was one of 
the firms included in the General Baking 
Corporation, the new $400,000,000 baking 
merger, said in regard to his stock in thie 
General Baking Co: “I have accepted tie 
exchange offer of the General Baking 
Corporation and am taking stock in the 
new corporation for all of my holdings in 
the General Baking Co. This is being 
done on a basis of two shares of the nw 
corporation’s ‘A’ stock and six shares °f 
the ‘B’ for each share of the General B:':- 
ing Co.’s stock held by me.” 


AMERICAN FLOUR POPULAR IN 
DUTCH WEST INDIES MARKE ! 


The American vice consul at Curac:” 
states that official government figur: 
show that practically the total flour in 
ports into the Dutch West Indies are « 
American origin. Upon further invest - 
gation it was discovered that there 
probably an error in this statement, : 
there is evidence that some imports « 
Canadian flour have been made. 

It has been found impossible to tra: 
these Canadian shipments, as they wer: 
made from New York and probably 
through American export agents. It 
now stated that shipments from New O: 
leans have been found to be much chea} 
er, and the consequence is that in futur 
most of the flour ordered for shipmen 
to the Dutch West Indies will be con 
tracted for through that port. 

The import duty on wheat flour is 10° 
bag of 98 Ibs, while that on corn mea! 
is 5c per 98 lbs. The 98-lb bag is the 
most popular form of packing, and th< 
vice consul states that very few com 
plaints are heard of the present method 
of packing. 
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OKLAHOMA GRAIN MEN 
AND MILLERS MEET 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Grain deal- 
ers were urged by H. D. Driscoll, com- 
merce counsel, Oklahoma City, in an ad- 
dress before a joint meeting of the Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma and the 
Oklahoma Millers’ League held at Enid 
on Oct. 10, to join with flour millers in 
efforts to secure interstate rates out of 
this territory that will be satisfactory to 
both interests and to grain growers. He 
believed that the Oklahoma corporation 
commission would file a protest against 
a new scale of rates put into effect on 
Oct. 12 between Texas and Oklahoma, 
and recalled that the Texas corporation 
commission already has a case pending, 
demanding adjustments of rates between 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

The meeting adopted a resolution pray- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to equalize rates between Oklahoma 
points and Galveston and New Orleans, 
in order that shippers might use either 
port. 

A BULLISH VIEW OF THE WHEAT MARKET 


Asserting the belief that, finally, cash 
grain prices will rule in the markets over 
option prices, and predicting higher 
wheat prices before many weeks, Jule G. 
Smith, president of the Fort Worth Ele- 
vator Co., addressed the meeting on “The 
Bull Side of the Market.” He said that, 
from private sources which he believed 
reliable, he estimated that 400,298,000 
bus wheat were grown in the United 
States this season, against the govern- 
ment estimate of 692,000,000. He said 
that the United States is using 20,000,000 
to 25,000,000 bus more than it did five 
years ago, and that it will need 50,000,000 
to 60,000,000 bus of this year’s Canadian 
crop. He said that feed manufacturers 
are using 10 times as much wheat in feed 
mixtures as they did 10 years ago and 
that feed manufacturing is growing more 
rapidly than flour manufacturing. 

“The United States this year is short 
118,000,000 bus potatoes,” he said, “and 
to cover that shortage it will require 55,- 
000,000 bus wheat.” 


THE OTHER SIDE DISCUSSED 


Harry S. Alexander, manager of the 
Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma City, dis- 
cussed “The Bear Side of the Market,” 
referring principally to statistics coming 
from government sources with reference 
to supply. He spoke of bakers having 
taken part in the so-called buyers’ strike 
which has existed for a year, and de- 
clared that commercial bakers have not 
raised bread prices or reduced weights on 
regular bakery products, although flour 
prices have been high. 

“The public, in an indirect way, is cer- 
tain to have an influence on agricultural 
and commodity prices,” he said, “and that 
influence should be active in lowering 
wheat prices, or at least preventing their 
going higher.” 

Karl E. Humphrey, president and gen- 
eral manager of the El Reno Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., addressed the meeting on the 
history of the grain and milling business, 
giving particular attention to develop- 
ment in Oklahoma. He stressed the im- 
portance of growing hard wheat in Okla- 
homa. 

“Why did Hungary capture the flour 
markets of Europe, and its flour sell at 
fancy prices?” he asked. “Primarily be- 
cause it was a strong bread flour. Why 
did Minneapolis become the greatest mill- 
ing center-in the world? Because it has 
a good, strong hard wheat flour that the 
people of the world appreciate and want. 
Why is our Southwest developing so rap- 
idly in wheat production and milling ca- 
pacity? Because she produces Turkey 
Red wheat, which in turn produces the 
finest bread flour in the world.” 

The meeting was presided over by L. O. 
Street, of Woodward, president of the 
grain dealers’ association. Millers at- 
tending the meeting were John Landes 
and A. R. Hacker, Enid (Okla.) Milling 
Co; George C. Grogan and E. B. Grogan, 
Great Plains Mill & Elevator Co., Enid; 
M. A. Wilkins, Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co; H. C. Jackson, Perry 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; Harry Sto- 
ver, Waco (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co; 
J. F. Baldwin, Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co; E. R. Lehman, Geary (Okla.) 
Milling & Elevator Co; John Maney, Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno; 
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Karl E. Humphrey, H. C. Hicks and 
John O’Brien, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co; L. E. Davy and Jerry Yerg- 
ler, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City; 
Frank Foltz, Oklahoma City, secretary of 
the Oklahoma Millers’ League. 


FEED MEN VOTE TO MAKE 
CHANGE IN THEIR RULES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—After two postpone- 
ments, members of the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association met in Kansas 
City on Oct. 14, the last day of the grain 
dealers’ convention. The principal dis- 





cussion centered around paragraph A of 
rule eight in the feed trade rules. At 
present this paragraph requires the de- 
livery by millers or manufacturers of 
After 


goods of their own manufacture. 





for the competition, and in the report on 
the flour submitted it is stated that the 
quality was a great improvement over 
last year, but in many cases it lacked 
good flavor. 

The flours which met with most com- 
mendation and were successful in winning 
the prizes were practically all made from 
the new species of wheat known as Yeo- 
man. The splendid quality of this wheat 
was also proved in the baking competi- 
tions. 


ELMER ZIMMERMAN HEADS 
MISSOURI MASTER BAKERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Elmer Zimmerman, 
of the Zimmerman Baking Co., Hannibal, 
was elected president of the Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association at the annual 





W. O. Fehling, Re-elected President of the United States Feed Distributors’ Association 


considerable controversy it was voted to 
recommend its elimination both to the 
Millers’ National Federation and to the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. A 
joint meeting with a committee of the 
Millers’ National Federation will prob- 
ably be held soon at which time an at- 
tempt will be made to have that body ac- 
cept the change and thus make the feed 
trade rules universal. 

At the annual election W. O. Fehling, 
of Samuel Bell & Sons, Philadelphia, was 
elected president, succeeding H. R. Wil- 
ber, Jamestown, N. Y. The other officers 
and directors were re-elected, with the 
exception of C. J. Wehmann, Minneapo- 
lis, corresponding secretary, who is no 
longer in the feed business. He was re- 
placed by D. J. Schuh, Cincinnati. W. O. 
Fehling was appointed a delegate to the 
meeting of the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials to be held in Washington 
late this month. 





NEW ENGLISH WHEAT MEETS 
WITH SUCCESS IN CONTESTS 


Lonpon, Enec., Oct. 4.—At the recent 
bakers’ exhibition in London there was a 
competition for the best flour made from 
British wheat, and the British milling 
journal, The Miller, offered awards to the 
winners. There were numerous entries 


convention of that organization which was 
held Oct. 12-14 at St. Joseph. He served 
last year as second vice president and re- 
places Joseph Machatschek, St. Louis. 
Louis Klein, Moberly, was re-elected first 
vice president, and L. F. Streng, Colum- 
bia, Mo., was made second vice president. 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., of The North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, was made sec- 
retary, succeeding Harry E. Reid, who 
resigned to devote his attention to the 
real estate business. 

About 125 bakers and 75 allied trades- 
men were present. The next meeting will 
be held in Moberly some time next fall, 
the date to be finally decided by the 
executive board. 

* * 

Eprror’s Norre.—A full report of the 
St. Joseph convention will appear in the 
October bakery number of The North- 
western Miller. 





CONFERENCE ON FREIGHT CLAIMS 


The New England Traffic League was 
the host of the eastern claim conference 
and of the carriers’ claim agents of the 
United States and Canada at a two-da 
meeting held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Oct. 14-15. The conference was 
held for the purpose of discussing freight 
claim problems. 
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RUSSIA FAILS IN HER 
WHEAT EXPORT PROGRAM 


LiverPoot, Ena., Oct. 7—The compara- 
tive failure of Russia’s export program 
has been emphasized by an official report 
which states that not only have the gov- 
ernment collectors failed to carry out the 
September program, but prospects for 
October are worse. It is confirmed that 
the peasants are reluctant to sell, and that 
high prices have greatly increased the dif- 
ficulty of buying the necessary quantities 
of grain. It is further stated emphatical- 
ly that, if the present price level does not 
fall considerably, the possibility of ex- 
porting grain will soon cease altogether, 
despite the fact that the country holds 
good quantities. 

The commissar is of opinion that it is 
imperative to revise the export plan, and 
puts forward two measures to reduce the 
prospective unfavorable balance. First, 
endeavors will be made at all costs to re- 
duce the price of grain, and secondly, 
foreign purchases must be diminished to 
the utmost. 

The lower prices now ruling, compared 
with those prevailing at the beginning of 
August, when a statement of the prelimi- 
nary estimates was published of the sea- 
son’s likely surpluses and requirements, 
will affect both sides of that statement. 
Some surplus countries probably will be 
disposed to part with less, and some de- 
ficiency countries probably will require 
more than was then estimated. 

Reference has already been made to the 
reduced supplies from Russia and the 
Balkan States. The poor harvest weath- 
er in Russia and exceptionally unfavor- 
able market conditions are no doubt re- 
sponsible. The peasants have become 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the returns 
which they have received for their grain 
and, consequently, have refused to sell 
except at high prices. Danubian growers 
also appear greatly discouraged by the 
fall in prices on the international mar- 
ket, and for the time being they are re- 
fusing to sell, except in small quantities. 

On the other side, France and Italy are 
already purchasing substantial quantities 
of foreign wheat, far more than was an- 
ticipated, the explanation being that the 
price of foreign wheat, plus import duty, 
has actually fallen below the price of 
native wheat, and even in Great Britain 
foreign wheat can be bought for shipment 
more cheaply than native wheat can be 
bought from the farmer, making due al- 
lowance for quality. 


OKLAHOMA CITY NEEDS 
BAKERY SUPPLY HOUSE 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxra.— Establish- 
ment in Oklahoma City of a wholesale 
bakery equipment supply house is advo- 
cated by a survey committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. This committee 
found that the value of flour mill and 
bakery products manufactured annually 
in the city is $12,000,000, and of this 
amount $5,200,000 is represented in bak- 
ery products. 

It also found that the city has 22 bak- 
eries, employing 528 persons with an an- 
nual payroll of $720,000, six flour mills, 
employing 242 persons, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 3,750 bbls and an annual pay- 
roll of $210,000, and that Oklahoma City 
ranks thirty-fourth among the 142 flour 
milling centers of the United States. 








WASHBURN CROSBY DENIES 
BUYING NIAGARA PLANT 


Minneapous, Minn.—Telegraphic re- 
ports from Buffalo state that a rumor is 
prevalent there that the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. has purchased the plant of the 
Niagara Falls Milling Co. Upon inquir- 
ies being made at the head office of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., it is learned that 
the company has no intention of buying 
this mill, but that it has leased a certain 
amount of space in the plant to take care 
of some surplus export business. 





PIONEER INDIANA MILLER DIES 
Evansvittz, Inp.— John Bergenroth, 
pioneer miller of Troy, Ind., died recent- 
ly at his home after a brief illness. He 
had been in the milling business for many 
years, and was prominent in civic affairs 
of Troy. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Although December wheat showed a 
net advance of 5c bu from Monday to 
Saturday of last week, the strength was 
discounted by the trade and did not bring 
in any large volume of business. Accord- 
ing to the sales managers of mills, there 
seems to be an utter lack of confidence 
on the part of buyers, and apparently it 
will take more than a temporary bulge 
to interest them. 

New Sales Below Average.—New book- 
ings last week fell far below the average 
for the last two months; some of the larg- 
er companies sold less than half their ca- 
pacity. The reason for this is obvious. 
With few exceptions, most buyers have 
their current needs covered—too well 
covered to suit some of them; the bulk of 
the flour on mills’ books was sold at levels 
considerably higher than those now exist- 
ing. This has resulted in a slowing up in 
shipping directions and a consequent cur- 
tailment in production. Not so many 
mills were operating last Sunday. It will 
take a stiff advance in the market, some 
say, to remedy the situation. 

Clears in Stronger Position.—Clears 
are a little stronger. A week or two ago, 
when mills were running close to capac- 
ity, more clears were produced than the 
trade could readily assimilate. On more 
than one occasion, for lack of directions, 
mills had to sacrifice first clear on track. 
Some was sold as low as $6.25 bbl, bulk. 
With the slowing up in mill operations, 
clears have again strengthened, and 
prices are up about 50c from recent low 
levels. 

Sales to United Kingdom.—Some mills 
are sold ahead on second clear and are 
out of the market. One lot of second 
clear was sold to the United Kingdom, 
shipment from Minneapolis, together with 
two or three small lots of export patent, 
shipment from Buffalo. 

Nominal quotations ‘by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 20 Year ago 
GOCCOM. 2. cdcccccecces $8.50@8.95 $8.00@8.70 
Standard patent ..... 8.25@8.55 7.75@8.30 
Second patent ....... 8.00@8:25 7.60@7.95 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.75@7.85 7.00@7.40 
*First clear, jute..... 6.85 @6.90 5 @6.60 


5.9 
*Second clear, jute... 4.10@4.80 4.80@5.45 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Virtually no new business is being 
done in semolinas, The strength in the 
premiums on cash grain has resulted in 
an advance in quotations, but the trade 
evinces no interest. With possibly a few 
exceptions, all the large macaroni manu- 
facturers have enough under contract to 
carry them until after Jan. 1, so that, un- 
less there is some marked activity in the 
grain market, no buying of importance is 
looked for. In the meantime, directions 
against old bookings are unsatisfactory. 
For some reason, buyers are not ordering 
flour out. Mills declare that, if direc- 
tions are not forthcoming, they will prob- 
ably have to, curtail production before 
the week ends. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and. No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy: patent at 3%c. Durum 
clears are in slow demand; but firm at 
$4.45 bbl, in. jutes. 

In the week ending Oct. 17, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 76,029 
bbls: durum products, compared with we, 
934 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Demand for rye flour is practicall 
a standstill. Some Minneapolis lers 
declare that their sales thus far in Oc- 
tober have not exceededone third” of 
the business they did in the same period 
in September. The trade is uninterested 
in any grade. While directions on the 
top grades are slow, production is heavy 





enough to cause an accumulation of the 
dark grade. In consequence, prices are 
being shaded. One mill has been offering 
pure dark at as low as $3.50 bbl, bulk, 
Minneapolis, or 20@25c under its nomi- 
nal asking price. 

Pure white is quoted at $4.75@4.85 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium at $4.35@4.45, and pure dark at 
$3,90@4. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 17,964 bbls flour, compared with 
15,264 the previous week. 

DEATH OF JOHN G. DILL 

John G. Dill, secretary and treasurer 
of the R. E. Jones Co., grain dealers 
and feed manufacturers, Wabasha, 
Minn., suffered a stroke of apoplexy on 





The Late John G. Dill 


Sept. 21, and died Oct. 14. Mr. Dill was 
well known in the trade. He was born 
in’ Marine, Ill., on Nov. 30, 1862, and 
moved to Wabasha with his family in 
1884, residing there continuously until 
his death. He was an executive of his 
company for 22 years. 

Mr. Dill had been'a member of the 
city council of Wabasha for years; he 
was a Mason and a member of the Scot- 
tish Rite consistory. ’ 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. CHANGE 

At the annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, held Oct. 13, 
Lewis A. Kley, the Philadelphia repre- 
sentative: of the company, was elected 
vice president, succeeding the late A. E. 
Brecht, Philadelphia. Mr. Kley has been 
a stockholder and director of the com- 
pany for several years. 

E. O. Wright was re-elected president 
and manager, B. L. Kabot treasurer, and 
F. C. Meyer secretary. 

‘Messrs. Wright, Kabot and Kley were 
in Minneapolis, Oct. 16, looking up wheat 
supplies. 

POOLING RAIL REVENUES OPPOSED 

Oct. 15 was Northern Pacific Day at 
the Minneapolis Traffic Club. ©The 
Northern Pacific orchestra, the girls’ sex- 
tette. and. a soloist, gave a musical pro- 


gram throughout the luncheon. hour. 


Each ape was presented with a deck 
of cards as a souvenir. 
At the close of -the luncheon, Charles 


Donnelly, president of the road, dis- 


cussed the transportation situation and 
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predicted that the coming year would be 
an eventful one for the railroads, because 
of probable enforced legislation brought 
about by the demand for lower rates. 
He said that the plan to pool railroad 
revenues was impracticable and social- 
istic, and would be opposed by the prin- 
cipal transportation companies of the 
country. 


CHEMIST’S INFLUENCE ON INDUSTRY 


The Minnesota section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society will hold an open 
meeting on Oct. 28 in the auditorium of 
the School of Chemistry, University of 
Minnesota. Dr. C. H. Bailey will be the 
speaker, and his subject will be “The 
Chemist and Industrial Associations.” 

Dr. Bailey spent last year with the In- 
stitute of Biscuit & Cracker Manufac- 
turers. During that period he came in 
contact with a number of other industrial 
associations, especially those which main- 
tain chemical laboratories. Consequent- 
ly, he is in a position to give a very in- 
teresting account of the influence the 
chemist has on industry. 


RIVER NAVIGATION DISCUSSED 


Following a dinner at the Minneapolis 
Club the evening of Oct. 14, a group of 
business men discussed navigation on the 
upper Mississippi, and the influence of 
water competition on freight rates. One 
of the speakers, General T. Q. Ashburn, 
chairman of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, pledged the support of his or- 
ganization to the establishment of a 
barge line between Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, or New Orleans. 

Other speakers, including Frank B. 
Townsend, director of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, A. L. Goetzmann, of 
the A. L. Goetzmann Co., and Congress- 
man Walter H. Newton, all stressed the 
importance of river navigation to the 
milling and grain interests of the North- 
west and the influence it would have, 
through competition, in reducing all-rail 
rates. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 214% were in operation Oct. 20: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, B, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s A (one half), B, 
Cc, BE, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Gest. 8T .ncsdis 522,000 362,752 69 
Previous week .. 522,000 377,625 72 
BGG GRO 2c. ces 559,800 226,525 40 
Two years ago... 561,100 299,935 53 
Three years ago. 546,000 422,788 75 
Four years ago.. 546,000 432,405 79 
Five years ago.. 546,000 463,455 84 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,820 bbls last week, 2,500 
in the previous week, 13,596 a year ago 
and 2,715 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oot, 13-27 .... 20% 349,590 224,811 64 
Previous week .. 410,790 298,122 73 
Year ago ....... 424,890 270,891 64 
Two years ago... 310,140 201,382 65 
Three years ago. 392,340 265,811 68 
Four years ago.. 421,890 252,925 59 
Five years ago.. 410,790 171,755 41 


Flour output and aie shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Sept. 12 && 72.265 254,602 278,552 13,189 6,477 
Sept. 19 64 72,165 284,903 278,694 897 1,479 
Sept. 26 65 74,615 320,224 268,554 4,054 6,468 
Oct. 3%. 65 69,815 307,166 265,543 4,472 9,105 
Oct, 10. 60 68,465 298,122 283,496 3,710 10,158 
Oct. 17. 50 58,265 224,811 202,005 357 2,357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign s' mpmrente by by 
mills. of - Minneapolis, St. Pa 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
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Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Towa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbis 
from Sept. 1 to Oct. 17, 1925, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


--Output— -Exports 
1925 1924 1926 194 
Minneapolis ....... 2,321 1,673 13 
St. Paul. .ccccecces 88 59 wa 
Duluth-Superior .. 210 201 =< 
Outside ........... 1,860 1,879 29 
WHEAT 


Cash wheat premiums continued a! 
normally strong until Oct. 20, when th: 
sagged slightly. Arrivals of Canadi: 
wheat against old purchases removed o: 
or two mill buyers from the market, a: 
the absence of competition for regul 
arrivals helped to weaken the situati, 
a little. Premiums, however, are still u 
usually high, and on wheat containing 
per cent or more protein they are 1@ 
bu higher than a week ago. 

Outside milling inquiry is fair. E:. | 
day sees some wheat sold for shipm 
to the East. The lower grades are be 
taken by terminal elevator companies 
mixing. Receipts are below normal 
the season. There is plenty of whea! j 
the country, however, which will proba || 
be sold before the holiday season. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
1@3c bu over the December option; |: ', 
per cent protein, 6@8c over; 12 per ¢ nt 
protein, 13@15c over; 12% per cent. 
@19c over; 13 per cent, 21@23c 0, 
13% per cent, 25@27c over; 14 per c 
29@32c over; 15 per cent, 33@35c ove 

Based on the close, Oct. 20, the m 
mum prices paid to farmers at cour 
points in northern Minnesota for wl 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.80 bu, No 1 
northern $1.27; in southern Minnes: 
No. 1 dark $1.37, No. 1 northern $1 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 d:-k 
$1.29, No. 1 northern $1.26; in cent 
Montana, No.°1 dark $1.35, No. 1 nor 
ern $1.26. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
was $1.164%,@1.30%, and of No. 1 dur 
$1.114%4,@1.26%. No.1 amber closed © t. 
20 at $1.204,@1.29%, and No. 1 dur: a 
at $1.1544@1.25%4 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
Minneapolis for the week ending © 
17 was $1.415%,@1.7414, and of No. 
northern $1.40%@1.52%. No. 1 di 
closed Oct. 20 at $1.4654@1.72%, a: 
No. 1 northern $1.455%,.@1.51%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevato: ., 
as reported by the Chamber of Co 
merce on Oct. 17, with comparisons, 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1: 


3 4nR > 


<5 


os 


a | = 











No. 1 dark .....2,098 2,275 2,968 

No. 1 northern. 638 2,116 1,045 

No. 2 northern. 237 789 1,526 2 

eo, Perr rr 3,934 3,867 6,693 1,8 
Totale ..cece; 6,907 9,049 12,232 3,2 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis ar 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 17, 1925, con 
pared with the corresponding period « 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omitted 

1925 1924 1923 19 





Minneapolis .. 27,907 32,044 25,839 31,8 
Duleth ...ce- 31,536 35,677 12,427 24,6: 
Totals ...... 59,443 67,721 18,266 56,5 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minn 
apolis for the week ending Oct. 17, an 
the closing prices on Oct. 19, were, r 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 79@83: 
794%44@79%c; No. 3 white oats, 3454 
B55%c, 347%,.@35%c; No. 2 rye, 7554 
804%ec, 757,@78%c; barley, 49@69c, 4: 
@68c 


Stocks of coarse grain in public ele 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Oct. 18 oe yw ae 


Oct. 17 Oct. 10 1924 2 
Com... @ 74 337 ‘ s 
Oats ..22,575 22,739 18,622 6,435 14,73 
Barley .2,602 2,467 1,133 774 315 
Rye ....2,358 2,254 1,528 7,208 94 
Flaxseed 745 578 207 444 77 


FREIGHT RATES 


The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: New 
York 43.5, Philadelphia 41.5, Baltimor« 
40.5, Boston 45.5, Washington 40.5. 
Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40.5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Ohio, 32, Pitts- 
burgh 82. Portland, Maine, 45.5, Erie 32. 
Cleveland 82, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 32. 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 13. 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
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as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is Ic less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4c 
per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
»f Oct. 11-17, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
w’t, bus. 2,471,000 3,667,490 1,116,720 3,341,560 
‘lour, bbls. 17,167 13,989 359,036 266,575 
Millstuff, 
tons ...- 446 381 18,042 10,984 
Corn, bus..126,250 153,670 52,080 53,580 
Jats, bys. .943,890 2,219,500 794,880 700,590 
B'rley, aa 414,720 796,800 401,520 910,020 
Rye, bus...147,150 600,300 43,180 680,850 
laxseed, 
bus ..... 609,120 565,920 146,880 448,290 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

tye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.. $22.50@23.00 

2.70 


Vhite corn meal, granulatedft.. 2.65@ 

orn meal, yellowft .........+++ 2.60@ 2.65 
Rye flour, white® .........ee- 4.75@ 4.85 
tye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.90@ 4.00 
Vhole wheat flour, bbif ...... 7.35@ 7.65 
iraham, standard, bbif ....... 7.25@ 17.35 
tolled GMtBP® .cccccccccccsecse @ 


e006 2.35 
41.50@42.00 
tPer bbl in 


meee GEE TROREF wc ccccccceses 
*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. 
icks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


NOTES 

W. O. Fehling, of Samuel Bell & Sons, 
Philadelphia, was among feed jobbers 
visiting Minneapolis last week. 

Karel Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Hes- 
lenfeld, flour importers, Amsterdam, 
Holland, was in Minneapolis, Oct. 15. 

J. T. Patterson, of the importing firm 
f N. V. Veemesta, Rotterdam, Holland, 
; in Minneapolis this week calling on 
inseed crushers. 


The standard 98-lb brown cotton bag 7 


s quoted at $154 M, and the standar 
9-lb size at $104, printed on one side, 
o.b., Minneapolis. 

The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
lis, at its directors’ meeting last week, 
leclared the regular quarterly dividend 
on its 7 per cent preferred stock. 
London exchange was quoted by Min- 
ieapolis banks on Oct. 20 as follows: 
ight, $4.8342; three day, $4.8314; 60-day, 
1.80%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
t 40.05. 

James C. Evans, president, and F. A. 
Stanley, freight traffic manager, of the 
Great Lakes Transportation Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, called on Minneapolis mill- 
ers, Oct. 15. 

Recent shipments of Carter disc sepa- 
rators by the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, include eight machines to 
Rangoon, Burma, three to New Zealand 
and one to Hungary. 

The E. B. Murphy Co., broker, Min- 
neapolis, which represents Taggart Bros. 
Co. and the Percy Kent Bag Co., will 
open an office in Chicago, in the Otis 
Building. M. E. Greiner will be in 
charge. 

According to a survey made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the protein content of spring wheat 
zrown in 58 Minnesota counties this year 
is .17 per cent more than that of the 
1924 crop. 

J. A. L. Van der Lande, Deventer, Hol- 
land, and his brother, G. J. L. Van der 
Lande, of Noury & Van der Lande, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., were in Minneapolis, Oct. 
14-15, en route East. The former ex- 
pects to sail for home on Oct. 24. 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
which owns and operates a 500,000-bu 
terminal at St. Paul, and 50 country ele- 
vators, is gradually building up a cli- 
entéle among country mills. With its 
facilities, it is in position to give excel- 
lent service to millers desiring choice 
spring wheat. 

The supply of screenings, while not un- 
usually heavy, exceeds the demand, and 
prices are weak. Elevator screenings are 
quoted all the way from $3 ton to $12, ac- 
cording to weight, and buckwheat at 
$12@13, Minneapolis. The same applies 
to mill oats, which have declined to 18@ 
24%c bu, bulk. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Buyers of flour appeared to be in the 
market last week, but no sales of impor- 
tance were disclosed. Demand was scat- 
tered, and sales were slower than in the 
previous week. Requirements seem to 
have been provided for the time being. 
Shipping directions on old sales are com- 
ing in fairly well. 

Nominal prices, Oct. 19, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, in barrels, 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $7.90@8.15 $8.15 @8.40 
Bakers patent ....... 7.65@7.90 7.90@8.15 
First clear, jute ..... 7.15@7.55 6.75@6.85 
Second clear, jute ... 4.70@4.95 4.75@5.00 


Occasionally some durum flour is pur- 
chased, but generally the trade is well 
booked and is working off contracts al- 
ready made. 

Inquiry for rye flour has slowed down, 
and buyers are depending on old con- 
tracts to keep them going. Some small 
lots are taken regularly, but they do not 
aggregate -very much. Quotations, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, Oct. 19: pure 
white, $4.95; No. 2 straight, $4.40; No. 3 
dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $5.50; No. 8 rye, 
$4.20. 

There has been very little change in the 
wheat situation. Mills continue to dis- 
criminate in buying, and pick their cars 
very cautiously. Only the best stuff and 
high protein offerings are considered. 
They pay the price holders ask, if the 
wheat meets with their approval. Sev- 
eral cargoes of moderate size have ar- 
rived from Canada for Minneapolis mill- 
ers, and are being reshipped to that city. 
Stocks carried in local houses at the close 
of business, Oct. 19, were reported at 
14,351,000 bus. No. 1 dark northern 
closed, Oct. 19, at $1.48@1.66 bu; No. 2 
dark, $1.43@1.63; No. 3 dark, $1.38@ 
1.60; No. 1 northern spring, $1.47@1.56. 

Demand for oats from the outside has 
flattened out. Offers drift in under 
holders’ price ideas, but lately bids have 
been closer, and in time may result in 
some trading. Old contracts are being 
cleaned up slowly, although it is report- 
ed that boat tonnage is already engaged 
to move a liberal quantity during the 
balance of October. Prices are variable, 
but on the whole not much changed from 
Oct. 12. Elevator stocks, Oct. 19, were 
7,984,000 bus. 

The slack demand for barley, even with 
the limited country run to this market, 


has. served to depress the situation... Buy- 
ers were on the watch for sound, heavy 
stuff, with very little of it coming here. 
Prices are holding comparatively steady. 
Considerable Canadian barley is arriving 
here for reshipment eastward via Cana- 
dian ports to go abroad. Stocks here 
total 1,283,000 bus. 

Rye is extremely dull. Some operators 
report having received bids, but are 
ridiculously low and are not given any 
attention. Stocks have reached 3,229,000 
bus. Prices hold comparatively steady, 
closely following the action of wheat. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Get. 18BF: ascccccccvcccse 29,290 79 
Previous week .........++:> 33,990 91 
WORF AHO. ccccevcccsesesese 25,840 70 
TwWe VOOTS ABO ccccccecses 27,350 74 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


-——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
10... 124% @138% 122% @137% 124% 122% 
12... 120% @136% 118% @135% 120% 118% 
13... 124% @140% 122% @139% 124% 122 
14... 121% @1387% 119% @136% 121% 119% 
15... 122% @138% 120% @137% 122% 120% 
16... 1235 @139% 121% @138% 123% 121% 
17... 126 @142 124 @141 126 124 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 17, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r——Receipts——, 


---Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1923 


1925 1924 











Spring .... 832 5,256 356 940 2,394. 167 
Durum ...1,024 2,123 495 977 1,673 286 
WOOP ns cee 82 7 1 657 141 
Bonded 185 104 6 111 69 wes 
Totals ..2,041 7,565 858 2,029 4,693 6594 
COPE ccwevs 1 22 es 1 oe oe 
O68 cnn - 83 387 2 oe 
Bonded.. 76 8 17 ai o* 36 
Rye corse BS BIS 314 328 2,608 139 
Bonded.. 33 14 10 ee oe ea 
Barley .... 195 663 98 207 828 264 
Bonded.. 240 55 17 126 oe 62 
Flaxseed .. 432 1,291 675 440 809 672 
Bonded.. 12 ee ee ee ee ee 


NOTES 

E. H. Mirick, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was here from Minneapolis 
for several days last week. 

A. M. Goodnow, grain dealer, of Bos- 
ton, visited the Itasca Elevator Co. Oct. 
15-16. He is a large buyer in this mar- 
ket. 

No sign of improvement in demand for 
Duluth grain has developed. Inquiry is 
light, and it is the most discouraging fall 
seen for many years. 





John G. Dengler, of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and E. W. Diercks, 
Minneapolis, visited Duluth, Oct. 14, on 
their way home from Winnipeg. 

Receipts of flour by rail for shipment 
down the lakes are now larger than ship- 
ments, although the latter have increased. 
Arrivals are heavier than a year ago. 

The fact that wheat is coming from 
Minneapolis for shipment to Buffalo 
mills, and that at the same time’ wheat 
from Canada is passing through Duluth 
to Minneapolis mills, is an anomaly that 
is causing considerable comment in the 
trade, 

Demand for tonnage for lake shipment 
of grain continues light, in spite of the 
large stocks here. The wheat rate for 
prompt loading from Duluth to Buffalo 
is 24%4c bu, or 4c lower than a week ago. 
This rate is for large cargoes. The small 
space rate is not fixed. 

Considerable grain is coming in from 
Canada for accumulation in elevators 
and shipment down the lakes. A Min- 
neapolis milling concern received a cargo 
of 102,000 bus Canadian wheat last week, 
and it was immediately shipped by rail 
to Minneapolis. It was imported and 
paid the 42c duty. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Flour Production and Movement 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Oct. 3, 1925 (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 

Flour production, bbls— 
AUG. . 28-29 2c. eeeee 2,733 2,863 2,879 
Aug, 30-Sept. 5....... 2,684 2,604 2,396 
GN. Boke coccccccces 2,761 3,091 3,003 
Sept. 13-19 .......... 3,001 3,215 2,862 
Sept. 20-26 .......... 2,690 3,233 2,903 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3....... 2,936 3,225 2,869 
duly 1-Oct. 8.4... 35,399 37,117 36,684 
Flour, July 1-Oct. 3, 

bbls— 
TRRPOTUR os cdecrcccece 2,400 3,321 4,005 
BONUS «9.4026 b000 0000 — 62 
Wheat, July 1-Oct. 3, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .300,000 395,000 350,000 
Exports .......eee00- 23,231 66,636 38,649 
TEAPOFEH cc ccccccccese 2,691 1,635 4,037 
Ground by mills...... 162,835 170,738 165,978 
Wheat stocks, Oct. 3, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 67,649 92,353 74,069 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.115,676 152,608 139,741 





An View of the East Side Milling District in Minneapolis, Sho the : Rye Mill, Pill A, the A South 
Airplane =a po! aed 6 Pillsbury ye sbury e 0 
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KANSAS CITY 

For the fourth consecutive week, flour 
business underwent contraction in the 
seven-day period ending Oct. 17. Sales 
are not generally over 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, either in Kansas City or the in- 
terior. It is only in rare instances that 
millers are able to book 100 per cent or 
more. 

The principal factor in the situation 
seems to arise from the purchases buyers 
have made rather steadily since soon 
after the new crop movement started. 
No buyers are in dire need of supplies, 
and few will be for 30 to 60 days. Pres- 
ent levels look high to them, and they re- 
fuse to contract future requirements un- 
til forced into it, or until the market 
reaches a position more conducive to con- 
fidence. 

Jobbing Trade——Local and southwest- 
ern distributors are taking small quan- 
tities of flour, but demand is neither gen- 
eral nor consistent. Eastern and cen- 
tral states jobbers are particularly hesi- 
tant about buying. 

Baking Trade.—With a few exceptions, 
eastern bakers display no interest in 
southwestern offerings. The South and 
Southwest are the most active sections, 
and better prices are obtainable there. 
Large bakers are not in the market for 
any important amounts. They are in 
comfortable circumstances in the matter 
of supplies for the next 60 or 90 days. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are 
generally fair. Kansas City mills are not 
operating as freely as in the past two or 
three weeks, but are still considerably 
better off than interior plants. More 
mills are complaining of lack of sufficient 
shipping instructions than recently. 

Kzxport.—-Southwestern flour continues 
too far out of line with European mar- 
kets for much business to be done there. 
There were rumors of sales made to Am- 
sterdam by Oklahoma mills last week, 
but these could not be confirmed and 
were doubtfully received by the trade. 

Sales to Cuba and other islands of the 
West Indies group are being made regu- 
larly by southwestern mills, but the vol- 
ume is not large. First clear is prin- 
cipally in demand. Central America 
shows some interest in offerings, al- 
though at prices lower than millers are 
willing to quote. 

Clears and Low Grades,—Despite only 
a moderate and irregular demand, these 
grades are not demoralizing their mar- 
ket. Accumulations are appearing at in- 
tervals, but they evidently are absorbed 
into domestic channels without marked 
depression in prices. 

Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 17, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $8@ 
8.75; 95 per cent, $7.50@8.85; straight, 
$7.20@8; first clear, $6.50@6.85; second 
clear, $6@6.25; low grade, $5.50@5.75. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 72 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


PRODUCTION 72 REPRESENTATIVE 


MILLS 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 11-17 ...... 372,960 198,117 53 
Previous week .. 372,960 194,859 61 
Year ago ....... 367,710 305,918 83 
Two years ago... 328,710 245,427 74 
Five-year average (same week)..... 73 
Ten-year average (same week).... 78 

KANSAS CITY 

Oct. 11-17 ...... 151,500 119,826 78 
Previous week .. 151,500 121,969 80 
Year ago ....... 148,500 129,985 87 
Two years ago... 150,900 121,016 80 
Five-year average (same week).... 80 


Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 


eee 
WICHITA 
Ost. 22-87 .ooces 65,700 29,162 44 
Previous week .. 65,700 25,395 38 
Year ago ....... 65,700 59,449 90 
Two years ago... 64,620 40,777 63 
ST. JOSEPH 
oS a | ae 47,400 40,961 86 
Previous week .. 47,400 37,933 80 
Year ago ....... 47,400 48,383 102 
Two years ago... 47,400 48,580 102 
SALINA 
Oot. B2F ..ccee 45,000 29,537 65 
Previous week .. 45,000 27,238 60 
YFOOr QB .ccecoes 46,200 26,572 58 
Two years ago... 46,200 20,078 43 
ATCHISON 
Oct. 11-17 ...... 29,400 26,974 91 
Previous week .. 29,400 23,490 79 
OMAHA 
Oot. B]!AT woccee 27,300 21,013 17 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,329 85 
Year ago ....... 27,300 25,474 93 
Two years ago... 23,100 20,716 90 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 
Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
6,874 bbls last week, 7,110 in the pre- 
vious week, 88,814 a year ago and 28,- 
020 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 


western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


Dee. BERT cocovicsveccervececvessvecses 35 
GE BedD. cccdec cussed esacedeceasvensve 54 
BOE, SIEGE. FS ccccvceveseesesevcessece 83 
|  ePPrrrrTT Tre rer rer Tory Te Tre 63 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 8 fair, and 65 slow. 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Oct. 17: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.57@1.71, No. 2 $1.56@1.71, No. 3 $1.54 
@1.70, No. 4 $1.53@1.68; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.68@1.71, No. 2 $1.67@1.70, No. 3 
$1.66@1.69, No. 4 $1.65@1.67. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 17, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls. 13,650 21,775 133,900 147,550 
Wheat, bus 618,300 2,467,800 418,500 1,649,700 
Corn, bus.. 68,750 100,000 102,500 53,750 
Oats, bus.. 300,900 268,600 70,500 
Rye, bus... 8,800 13,200 4,400 3,300 
Barley, bus 21,000 4,500 3,900 4,500 
Bran, tons. 560 1,880 5,960 5,100 
Hay, tons. 5,232 7,200 2,160 3,216 


NOT MILLING WHITE WHEAT 


A rather large movement of white 
wheat from intermountain states into the 
Southwest has developed because of the 
good prices prevailing here and a surplus 
of grain in that section. Most of this 
grain carries an unusual saving in billing 
when moving north and east, and this fact 
has caused millers to experiment with it 
extensively. 

The soft white varieties are proving 
fairly satisfactory to plants milling that 
class of flour, but hard white does not 
show much promise of becoming popular, 
even for mixing purposes. Millers who 
have tried it say it yields well, has ex- 
cellent color and texture, but an absorp- 
tion too low to make it practical. 

Fairly large quantities of soft white 
have been worked direct to Missouri mills 
by Kansas City dealers. 


COMBINATION RATES IN KANSAS 


A combination rate has been placed in 
effect on shipments of flour and grain 
from Kansas into Texas, in order that 
Kansas shippers will not be penalized by 
the new mileage basis made effective Oct. 
12 on wheat and flour moving from Okla- 
homa into Texas. 

Kansas millers, under the new schedule, 
can use their regular rate to the Kansas- 
Oklahoma line and the new Oklahoma- 
Texas rate beyond. This is a temporary 
arrangement. Millers of southern Kan- 
sas are understood to be contemplating 
asking for the removal of the 5c cwt dif- 
ferential between wheat and flour, and 





an extension of the mileage basis through 
Kansas. 
NOTES 

John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from a three weeks’ trip by motor to the 
Grand Canyon, accompanied by his 
family. 

G. Stuart Engle, of the Hazelton (Pa.) 
Baking Co., spent two days in Kansas 
City early last week, accompanied by 
Mrs. Engle, their daughter, and Miss 
Wier. The party was motoring to Mexico 
for a vacation. 


Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City flour 
broker, will not return from California 
before Nov. 1, according to a wire re- 
ceived at his office. He has been away 
about three weeks, most of which time 
has been spent in San Diego, the home of 
his mother. ‘ 


Harvey J. Owens, vice president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is 
in Chicago, where he met Mrs. Owens and 
the latter’s mother, who recently arrived 
in this country from Europe. The party 
will go to northern Minnesota on a fort- 
night’s hunting trip. 

Besides the new 3,000-bbl mill and the 
flour blender of like capacity that the 
Washburn Crosby Co. will build in Kan- 
sas City, a mixed feed plant will prob- 
ably be added within the next year. Di- 
rectors of the company have not yet de- 
cided upon plans for it. 


George A. Aylsworth, vice president in 
charge of milling wheat service for the 
A. L. Goetzmann Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days in Kansas City and the 
Southwest following the close of the an- 
nual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, which he attended. 


Miss Marjorie Voils, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs? William T. Voils, Wellington, 
Kansas, was married last week to Brook 
Burdick Ballard, of Chicago. The bride 
is a daughter of the vice president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, and a 
granddaughter of George H. Hunter, 
president. Mr. Ballard is employed by 
the Armour Grain Co., Chicago. 


Fully 50 per cent of the wheat received 
in Kansas City so far this year has been 
smutty. Millers are reluctant about tak- 
ing a chance with wheat that is heavily 
infected, although much of the less dam- 
aged grain is being milled. Modern wash- 
ing and cleaning equipment has been in- 
stalled in mills and elevators which re- 
moves all smut from wheat, but the proc- 
ess costs about 5c bu, and millers discount 
such wheat 2@12c bu. 


Farmers in Missouri have marketed 63 
per cent of this year’s wheat crop, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by state ag- 
ricultural authorities last week. A year 
ago 64 per cent of the wheat had been 
sold. All the soft wheat mills of Mis- 
souri have filled their available storage 
from the early marketings, and mills in 
other states have also been active buyers. 
A shortage of this type of grain is feared 
before the next harvest. 


More than 1,000,000 acres of new sod 
will be broken and sown to wheat in 
western Kansas this year, and 10,000,000 
more will be developed in the next five 
years, C. C. Isely, grain dealer, Dodge 
City, Kansas, said in a speech before the 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association in Kansas City last 
week. All of the large tracts of land for- 
merly used for grazing will soon be util- 
ized for wheat land, he predicted. 


Plenty of wheat for local mills’ use is 
left in the territory around Great Bend, 
Kansas, according to Laurence B. Chap- 
man, president of the Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., of that place. About 50 per cent 
of the 1926 crop remains on farms or in 
country elevators, he estimated. Mr. 
Chapman spent a short time in Kansas 
City last week on his way home from the 
annual convention of the Missouri Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association at St. Joseph. 


The Kansas corn prospect has changed 
but little since Sept. 1, according to the 
state board of agriculture. Harvest time 
condition is rated at 49 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 53 per cent last 
month, 75 per cent last year and 58 per 
cent the 10-year average on the same 
date. This condition indicates a crop of 
108,193,000 bus, compared with 130,905,- 
000 last year. Missouri, it is estimated, 
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MILL’S VOLCANO STILL ACTIVE 


The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, can still make the claim of 
being the only mill in the United 
States possessing a miniature vol- 
cano in its own back yard. In 1922 
while cleaning up the wreckage 
and burned wheat from the plant 
destroyed by fire, a neighboring 
gulch was filled with this refuse 
and a top layer of dirt was used 
as a covering. Spontaneous com- 
bustion caused a miniature vol- 
cano, dubbed by the mill employees 
“Old Faithful,” to form. This vent 
spouted steam by day and fire by 
night until last summer, when it 
died out. However, wet weather 
has again put “Old Faithful” into 
action, and the mill employees are 
os as to how long it will 
ast. 








ad 


will harvest 200,000,000 bus, compar.d 
with 170,000,000 in 1924. 

One of the rainiest falls in many ye:rs 
is being experienced in parts of the Sou: |i- 
west, particularly in eastern Kans.s. 
Wet weather has kept much intend « 
wheat acreage from being sown. Cen- 
tral Kansas has planted 50 to 100 jr 
cent of the 1926 crop, while the western 
part of the state, with only a sm ll 
amount of rain, has practically comple! :d 
seeding operations. The weather is of ‘ie 
type most detrimental to insect pests, aid 
may reduce substantially the fall dame 
from this source. 


Despite the fact that he expects lit le 
trade to be possible this year betwe-n 
Europe and millers in the Southwest, \. 
Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Heslenfeid, 
millers’ agents and flour importers, Ain- 
sterdam, Holland, spent a day in Kansis 
City last week, visiting connections and 
other friends. He anticipates a return 
of the business in hard winters in Euro}e 





- next year if a large wheat crop is harve-|- 


ed in this section. His present trip ‘o 
this country was made principally ‘o 
visit Canadian millers. 


WICHITA 

Local mills report demand for flowr 
to be the lightest on this year’s cro), 
sales averaging around 35 per cent «f 
their capacity. Shipping directions are 
holding up fairly well, but the amount 
of orders waiting for instructions is u:- 
usually small compared with norm:! 
bookings at this time of the year. Prices, 
basis Kansas City, 98-lb cottons, Oct. 1\: 
short patent, $9.10 bbl; straight, $8.7\); 
clears, $7.70. 

NOTES 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., is in Michigan. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., has returned from : 
church convention held in Oklahoma Cit). 

E. W. Morrison, vice president i» 
charge of the eastern territory of th 
Red Star Milling Co., has been confine’! 
to his home with influenza. 


SALINA 


The flour trade is moderately active 
Booking of new orders is fair, but below 
capacity. Production is. about norma! 
for the season; only one mill is producin: 
to capacity. The movement of wheat i: 
surprisingly good in the face of the flu: 
tuating market, farmers keeping the flow 
to market fairly steady. Flour price 
are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 15 
basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short pat 
ent, $8.10@8.60; 95 per cent, $7.70@8: 
straight grade, $7.60@7.80. 


NOTES 


J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager for th 
Western Star Mill Co., is spending 1' 
days visiting the trade in Arkansas ani 
Oklahoma. 

J. R. Miller, grain buyer for the H 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., attended th: 
grain dealers’ convention at Kansas City 

L. C. Shellabarger and J. M. Allen 
Decatur, IIl., attended a meeting of th« 
board of directors of the Shellabarge: 
Mill & Elevator Co. here, on Oct. 13. 

L. C. Staples, Kansas City, was elect 
ed treasurer of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
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Co., and Richard Morgenstern, secre- 
tary, at a directors’ meeting, Oct. 12. 
These positions were made vacant by the 
recent, death of C. M. Todd, secretary- 
treasurer. H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales 
manager, was elected assistant treasurer. 
Albert Garrison, packer for the Shel- 
labarger Mill & Elevator Co., was killed 
instantly while crossing the railroad 
tracks near the mill early on the morning 
of Oct. 14. He was driving in his car, 
and the mist obscured the approaching 
string of cars, which demolished his car 
and perhaps fatally injured his wife. 


HUTCHINSON 

Last week witnessed no change of con- 
sequence in flour buying. Like in the 
preceding one, business was nearly at a 
standstill, with bookings aggregating less 
than one half capacity. Buyers are 
either well supplied with immediate re- 
quirements or are extremely bearish. 
Specifications came in slowly. Prices are 
firmer, due to dearer wheat. Quotations, 
Oct. 17, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $8.40@8.80; straight, $8@ 
4.30; first clear, $6.65@6.80; second clear, 
56,50. 

NOTES 

M. C. Mann, chief chemist for the Con- 
olidated Flour Mills Co., is home from 
. trip through Missouri. 

William Reid, general manager of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
; having a new residence built in that 
city. 

The Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
has closed its local grain buying office. 
Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the com- 
pany, was here last week to take charge 
of the books. 

Laurence B. Chapman, president of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
ittended the bakers’ convention in St. 
foseph, Mo., and accompanied the firm’s 
\lissouri salesman over part of their ter- 
ritory. 


ATCHISON 

Both large and small buyers were out 
i the market last week. Practically no 
les were reported, except scattered 
e-ear orders. Export trade is hopeless. 
ookings averaged about 50 per cent of 
capacity. Shipping instructions are ac- 
‘ive, and one local mill is about two 
weeks behind on orders. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Atchison, Oct. 17: hard 
wheat, patent $8.40@8.55, straight $8.05 
8.20, first clear $6.55@6.65; soft wheat, 
patent $8.55@8.65, straight $8.05@8.35, 
first clear $7.05@7.25. 

NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager for the 
lair Milling Co., visited Kansas City 
last week, 

Wheat premiums are slightly easier, 
as millers are showing no inclination to 
take on any wheat at the present basis. 


OKLAHOMA 

Business is quiet. Production and 
sales are about 45@55 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Export business is confined al- 
inost entirely to Latin America, where 
small gains are shown. Prices are up 
10@20e for the week, hard wheat short 
patent selling on Oct. 17 at $9@9.10 bbl 
and soft wheat short patent at $9.20@ 
9.30. 

NOTES 

Nearly 4,500 feed manufacturers are 
registered to do business in Oklahoma, 
according to the feed bureau of the state 
board of agriculture. Most of these are 
located in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, 
lowa and Nebraska. 

According to an estimate as of Oct. 
1, made by C. H. Robinson, of the fed- 
eral Bureau of Agricultural Statistics, 
31 per cent of the season’s wheat crop 
in Oklahoma remains unsold. The fig- 
ures are larger than on this date last 
year. 

A survey by the Chamber of Commerce 
of business done in Dallas, Texas, during 
1924, shows that the value of flour, grain 
and feed sold was $18,400,000, and: of 
cake, crackers and bread $5,550,000. The 
— value of all products was $787,- 

W. E. Rains has been appointed dis- 
tributor in the Enid territory for flour 
manufactured by the H. Slemmer Flour 
Mills, Okeene, Okla., and the Whole 
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Grain Wheat Co., Chicago. Mr. Rains 
and his wife operate the Whole Wheat 
Bake Shop in Enid, one of the few of its 
kind in the Southwest. 

Miami, Fla., has lured an Oklahoma 
baker in the person of Louis Bayer, for- 
merly owner of the Bayer Baking Co., 
Enid, to engage in the baking business 
there. Mr. Bayer, after selling his Enid 
plant to the Smith Baking Co. two years 
ago, migrated to California and operated 
a bakery there until recently. 

Completion of improvements costing 
about $6,000 and giving a total value to 
the plant of $15,000, is reported by O. 
E. Danner, general manager of the 
Bakerite Baking Co., Enid, Okla. Im- 
provements included occupancy of a sec- 
ond floor warehouse and installation of 
delivery trucks to rural towns. 

The export trade of Texas mills is 35 
per cent below normal this season, ac- 
cording to Harry Stover, general man- 
ager of the Waco (Texas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., who attended the recent meet- 
ing of Oklahoma millers and grain deal- 
ers at Enid. Domestic business has suf- 
fered a decline, also. Texas mills are 
operating about 50 per cent of capacity. 


NEBRASKA 


Although the wholesale flour market is 
dull, reports received here indicate that 
the local flour trade throughout the state 
was good last week and prices satisfac- 
tory to the mills were obtained. In view 
of the advance in the wheat market, 
car lot buyers were disposed to hold off. 
Wheat premiums went sharply above the 
Chicago futures. They have been stead- 
ily advancing for several weeks, and mill- 
ers have had to raise their basis more 
than the advance in the futures in order 
to provide against further advances in the 
premiums which may come if the run of 
wheat to market does not soon increase. 
The movement to Omaha has been mod- 
erate for some time, and very little choice 
milling wheat has been received. 


NOTES 


Frank P. Manchester, secretary, and 
Harry R. Clark, chief inspector, were the 
official delegates fron the Omaha Grain 
Exchange to the annual meeting of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association at 
Kansas City last week. 


C. D. Sturtevant, president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange and president of 
the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., was re- 
elected vice president of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association at its recent 
convention in Kansas City. 

In an address delivered at Lincoln last 
week, Professor Harold Hedges, of the 
department of rural economics of the 
University of Nebraska, said: “Supply 
and demand, despite all claims to the 
contrary, are the determining factors in 
the wheat market, and knowledge of sup- 
ply is the price determining factor. Ac- 
tual supply is never known until after the 
particular crop has been harvested. In 
watching the wheat market there are cer- 
tain aspects that deserve attention. 
These include the total supply, its loca- 
tion, quality and movement.” 

The district court at Lincoln is trying 
a case of considerable interest to grain 
dealers and grain growers, an action 
brought by the First National Bank of 
Lincoln on a $50,000 bond issued by the 
Globe Indemnity Co. for the protection 
of customers of the Lincoln Grain Co. 
The bank alleges that the grain company 
gave warehouse receipts as collateral for 
loans, but shipped the corn covered by 
them and converted the money. The chief 
legal question involved is whether a bond 
of that character protects the loan cred- 
ited, or whether it is merely for the pro- 
tection of the individuals storing grain 
in a bonded warehouse. 

Leion Lesure. 





WILL ALSO SERVE ON COUNCIL 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation announces 
that, in addition to those millers who had 
signified their willingness to serve on the 
controllers’ council dealing with the sug- 
gested system of cost accounting for 
mills, the following men have consented 
to be included: H. C. Garvin, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn; A. V. Imbs, 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; Harry 
A. Bullis, the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; W. H. Irvine, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle. 




















WHEN WINONA WAS FOURTH 
LARGEST PRIMARY MARKET 

The Daily Republican, Winona, Minn., 
in its issue of Dec. 20, 1866, gave some 
interesting wheat data for the state of 
Minnesota and Winona. The approxi- 
mate growth of wheat in Minnesota for 
a series of years was indicated as follows: 


Proportion of 


Acres Bushels tilled land 


in wheat harvested in wheat 
re 124,792 2,374,415 $4.45 
- Serre 241,315 6,101,432 53.38 
See 400,000 10,000,000 62.00 
1866...... 500,000 8,000,000 67.00 


Winona in 1859 ranked among the 
leading grain exporting cities of the 
world. Through it, in 1859, 130,000 bus 
passed: in 1860, 405,000; 1861, 993,133; 
1862, 1,203,161; 1863, 1,251,830; 1864, 
1,854,795; 1865, 2,543,146; 1866, 3,256,482. 

The following table exhibits the ship- 
ments from the four largest primary 
grain markets in America in 1865 and 
1866, from which it will be observed that 
Winona ranked fourth: 


From— 1865 1866 
CRICABO oocccccccenes 11,890,453 11,498,495 
Milwaukee ...ccc000s coscsese 11,575,820 
Toledo ..sccccsecvecs 4,372,230 4,053,511 
WEIRGRE ccccvccceccecs 2,543,146 3,256,482 


$$ > 
MILLING AND BAKING IN TRIPOLI 


In a recent number of the National 
Geographic Magazine, Colonel Gordon 
Casserly gives an account of his visit 
to the city of Tripoli, capital of Tripoli- 
tania, the western province of the Italian 
colony of Libya, in North Africa. 

He speaks of an Arab café, and after 
describing its interior and surroundings 
goes on to say that he heard, through an 
open door, a grating, grinding noise. He 
peered into the room, which was a dark, 
low ceiling affair, on the street level. 
Round and round, a camel stalked, with 
a piece of sacking tied across his eyes. 
He was harnessed to a long beam, turn- 
ing the millstones in the center of the 
room. The flour poured out onto a 
cloth on the floor, from which a man from 
time to time scooped it up. 

In the next lane, a brawny Negro baker 
sat beside a large oven, which occupied 





In this happy day, when the five- 
cent magazine prescribes easy rules 
for succeeding in business, it is 
high time that some one prepared 
a book of a thousand recipes for 
attaining milling prosperity. For 
the sake of interest and entertain- 
ment, the recipes incorporated in 
such a publication should have the 
widest possible variety; but essen- 
tially each one should require the 


in 


ate 





use of one large heaping measure 
of self-restraint, one well-sifted 
portion of reserve, and equal parts 
of patience and common sense. 
These may be seasoned and gar- 
nished to taste, but any recipe 
which fails to include these con- 
stituent parts should be ruthlessly 
aeenrtet from the symposium.— 
From The Northwestern Miller of 
15 years ago. 














the entire front of his shop. Jewish 
children were squatted on the ground 
before him, each having a small board. 
On some of the boards were lumps of 
dough ready for the oven, while other 
boards were empty, awaiting the baked 
loaves. The following day being the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, the children had been sent 
to have the bread baked. At intervals 
the baker got up, opened the oven door, 
bringing out a couple of crusty loaves 
which he placed on the board held by one 
of the awaiting children. Following this, 
he placed in the oven a few more lumps 
of dough which the other children had 
brought. This may be said to be having 
your bread baked for you while you wait. 
A customer has the option of buying his 
bread ready cooked, or he may make the 
dough himself and take it to this shop to 
be baked. 
$44 


THE PECULIARITIES OF TRADE 

Trade influences are peculiar, and 
often the relation between certain goods 
is fantastic. For instance, one would 
hardly believe that the popularity of 
Eskimo pie in New York a few years 
ago affected the sale of pianos in Ecua- 
dor, but it did. 

In 1921, when Eskimo pie was first 
marketed here, trade in Ecuador was at 
a low ebb owing to its failure to sell the 
cocoa crop. Importations of luxuries 
were forbidden. Eskimo pie, however, 
demanded the peculiar flavor of the 
Ecuadorian cocoa, so the United States 
bought the major portion of the Ecuador 
crop. Meanwhile a large New York ex- 
porter of pianos had had a shipment of 
goods destined for Ecuador held up by 
the luxury blockade. The sale of the 
cocoa to the United States not only 
brought about the acceptance of those 
pianos, but the Ecuadorians ordered an- 
— large shipment.—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 


$%4 
WHEAT FLOUR FOR THE ALTAR 

“Adulteration of Wheaten Flour” is the 
caption of an article in the October issue 
of the Ecclesiastical Review, of Philadel- 
phia. In part it states: “It was found 
that, while adulteration is perhaps less 
extensive in the United States than in 
certain parts of Europe which depend for 
their supply of wheat upon export from 
other countries, a large proportion of 
flour sold as wheat in the States is mixed 
with Indian corn and other products, 
such as bean meal, rice, etc., less expen- 
sive or more easily obtained.” 

Flour for use on the altar is now being 
produced from wheat raised by the 
Brothers on the Techny farm, Techny, 
Ill. The flour sells at five cents per 
pound, shipping charges extra. 

$ 4 
THE WONDER FOOD 

A newly discovered foodstuff was re- 
ported recently from Moscow, and quite a 
fuss was made of it. It was our old 
friend “soya flour,’ and it was called 
the “Wonder Food.” One pound of soya 
flour, it was said, equals in nutriment 
value 2 lbs meat plus 8 oz wheat flour. 
The new food is also said to be of “high 
military importance.” Fifteen or 20 ex- 
isting flour mills, we are told, when 
equipped with special machinery for 
grinding beans, will afford nourishment 
for 10,000,000 people—Milling (Liver- 
pool). 

$O4 


A HARVEST BELL 

At Driffield, a small township situated 
in the midst of an important agricu)tural 
district of Yorkshire, Eng., it has been 
the custom for centuries to invite the 
people of the town and surrounding coun- 
tryside to offer up a prayer for a blessing 
on the harvest by the ringing of the par- 
ish church bell at a specified time in the 
morning and evening. It is called the 
harvest bell, and is rung twice daily for 
a month from the middle of August, when 
the general harvest starts. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour buying is light. Little interest 
is being displayed except in well-known 
brands, and then only for immediate re- 
quirements. The uncertainty of the wheat 
market is the main factor in restricting 
sales. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Not much activ- 
ity is noticeable in the local market. 
Practically the only patent flour moving 
is that handled under well-known brands 
to established trade. Only scattered 
sales are reported by other dealers. 
Sales of clears are spotted. Large mills 
are said to be sold ahead and their prices 
are firm, but numerous offerings are be- 
ing received from small mills, which seem 
willing to sell at almost any price. 

Hard Winter Flour—Very little busi- 
ness is being done in brands from the 
Southwest. Sales are restricted by the 
relatively high price, and mills seem un- 
willing to sacrifice values in order to get 
business. The only sales reported are 
by representatives of mills having old- 
established brands. 

Soft Winter Flour.—There is practical- 
ly no change in the soft wheat market. 
Buying continues very spotted, and only 
small lot sales to distributors are report- 
ed. Pie and cracker bakers take on sup- 
plies only as needed. Stocks are said to 
be ample for near-by requirements. 

Rye Flour.—Sales are the lightest for 
some time. Mill representatives declare 
that it is nearly impossible to interest 
buyers. If a sharp break in prices should 
occur, an improved demand is expected. 
The local output totaled 8,000 bbls last 
week, the same as in the preceding week. 
White was quoted, Oct. 17, at $4.50@4.90 
bbl, jute, medium $4.20@4.50 and dark 
$3.75 @4. 

Durum.—The only business reported 
last week was to a few manufacturers 
who did not get in at the low levels a 
few weeks ago, but sales were only in 
quantities of 1,000 bbls or less. The trade 
has not yet covered its full requirements, 
as was the general rule last year. Sev- 
eral have contracts running until Feb. 1 
or March 1, 1926, but only a few have 
their needs covered for the entire crop 
year. Directions are good. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted, Oct. 17, at 35%4@3%c lb, 
bulk; No. 3 semolina, 342 @3%c; fancy 
durum patent, 3%@3%c. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Oct. 17: spring top 
patent $7.95@8.60 bbl, standard patent 
$7.70@8.30, first clear $6.50@7.25, second 
clear $4.20@4.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.90@8.55, 95 per cent patent $7.60 
@8.10, straight $7.40@7.85, first clear 
$6.30@6.75; soft winter short patent 
$7.85@8.30, standard patent $7.45@7.95, 
straight $7.30@7.75, first clear $6.75@7. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Get. 2089 .ccccoee 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
WORE GOO .ccccecive 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


Continued light receipts and firm pre- 
miums again featured the local wheat 
market last week. Spot offerings were 
very light. A car of No. 1 hard winter 
sold on Oct. 16 at 1le over new Decem- 
ber, and one of No. 2 hard at 10c over. 
Red winter out of store went as high as 
24c over new December, f.o.b., for No. 2 
red, and offerings of milling grades of 
hard winter out of store were offered as 
high as 12@18c over. A car of No. 2 
dark northern out of store sold at 34%c 
over new December. Local and outside 
mill buyers were competing for the light 
receipts, and demand was active all 


week. A cargo of Canadian wheat was 
handled at the Northwestern elevator 
last week for shipment to New Orleans, 
but so far no sales of Canadian wheat 
have been made locally. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
19@22c over new December, No. 3 red 
16@17c over, No. 1 hard 8@l10c over, 
No. 2 hard 7@10c over, No. 3 hard 5@9c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 8@20c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 5@15c over, No. 1 
northern 5@15c over. 


CASH RYE 

Cash rye was firmer and in better de- 

mand. A car sold last week at 4%c 

over December, an advance of 1c over 

recent spot sales. No. 2 was quoted at 
864%2c bu on Oct. 17. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 

during the week ended Oct. 17, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls..... 285 260 184 176 
Wheat, bus.... 550 2,322 683 2,646 
Camm, BUG... ce. 623 1,636 610 987 
Gate, WRB. «260 693 3,024 606 721 
Be, WO cece 335 123 18 18 
Barley, bus.... 243 394 19 69 
NOTES 
Spencer Knapp, president of the 


Rochester (Minn.) Milling Co., was a 
recent visitor in Chicago. 

J. W. Badenoch, of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, will return this week from 
a motor trip through the East. 

C. J. Kucera, traffic manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, was in Chicago last week. 

Paul Ketels, president of the Martens 
& Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
was a recent visitor in this market. 

W. H. Stokes, Jr., of the Stokes Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, S. D., called on the 
trade in this market last week, en route 
east on a business trip. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., mill- 
feed, Chicago, was at Madison, Oct. 17, 
to attend the football game between the 
universities of Wisconsin and Michigan. 

O. J. Meredith, sales manager for the 
Mac X-Feed Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
called at this office, Oct. 16. He was re- 


turning from a two weeks’ trip through 
Ohio. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, stopped in Chicago last week on 
his return from Kansas City, where he 
attended the convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. 


Maurice D. Kenton, importer, Havana, 
Cuba, arrived in Chicago, Oct. 17, for a 
visit of several days. He left here for 
Minneapolis, and also expects to call on 
connections in Kansas and Kansas City. 

W. P. Ronan, local flour broker, who 
recently broke his left arm in three 
places in an automobile accident at Kan- 
sas City, after spending a week in a 
hospital in that city, returned to Chicago 
on Oct. 15. He spends a few hours daily 
at his office, but does not expect to be 
calling on the trade for some weeks. 

The National Tea Co., Chicago, is of- 
fering a new issue of $3,250,000 64 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock at $100 
per share. George Rasmussen, president, 
states that this company operates 722 
retail grocery stores in Chicago and vi- 
cinity, and owns 50 per cent interest in 
the National Tea Co., Minneapolis, op- 
erating 83 stores in that city and St. Paul. 

The thirty-seventh annual cotillion and 
dance will be given by the Chicago Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association at Wicker Park 
Hall, 2040 West North Avenue, Nov. 14. 
This association has earned a reputation 
for its annual dances, and the next one is 
expected to be the best ever held. George 
Chussler, Jr., E. Brengle, J. Kleczewski, 
E. J. Missbach and B. E. Nehls compose 
the entertainment committee. 


P. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., visited Chicago last week and 
called on P. P. Croarkin, flour broker. 
The latter handled this mill’s flour dur- 
ing the period of the Canadian wheat 
board control, and later had its account 
until the high tariff was placed on Cana- 
dian flour. He anticipates handling the 
Ogilvie company’s flour on this crop. 

L. F. Brown, secretary of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the invitation received from 
the Association of Feed Control Officials 
to designate a speaker to discuss quality 
standards at its annual meeting has been 
accepted. W. E. Suits, vice president in 
charge of flour and feed of the Quaker 
Oats Co. and chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will be the speak- 
er. 

K. Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Heslen- 
feld, flour importers, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, called at this office Oct. 14, leaving 
later for Minneapolis and Kansas City to 
visit mill connections. He returned to 
Chicago on Oct. 17 and remained in this 
city for several days, leaving for New 
York, from whence he will sail on Oct. 24. 
Mr. Heslenfeld was a guest of T. W. 








The Mill in Eldorado 





LDORADO, meaning the golden land, has been a lureful name since the 
time of the early Spanish explorers, and often have founders of a new town, 
in a burst of civic enthusiasm, chosen the golden Spanish term as a name 


ore, but from fields of golden wheat. 
for it. 


That was back in the war sixties, when 
Eldorado, in northern Iowa, acquired the name, not from veins of golden 


wheat and flour were gold. The mill on the Turkey River at Eldorado was a 


busy place in those golden wheat days. 


Now it is golden corn and hogs and 


cattle, and the mill has been long minus a job. The only present activities are 
the cooing and fluttering of hundreds of pigeons which nest in the rafters and 


sun themselves on the ridgepole. 


Out on a portion of the ancient rock and log 


dam which has defied the floods, fisher folks come occasionally to cast a line in 
the water that long ago ceased to flow over the dam. 


Frorence L. Crarx. 
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Brophy, Jr., secretary of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., at the football game on 
Oct. 17 between the University of Chi- 
cago and Northwestern. 


MILWAUKEE 

Having had a taste of bearish wheat 
market conditions and having taken :d- 
vantage of low prices, most of the cus- 
tomers of local mills have remained out 
of the market during the most recent 
period of advances. Sales last week were 
to those who ordinarily buy only as nevds 
require, and while the number of thse 
has been larger, the total volume of buisi- 
ness has been hardly equal to normal, 
Mills have advanced asking limits 3:\@ 
40c bbl. 

Sales of spring wheat flour have b:en 
fair, most of the business being with the 
bakery trade, consumptive needs gove rn- 
ing purchases. There has been no de.ire 
on the part of either customers or mills 
to book future requirements. Nominal 
quotations, Oct. 17: fancy city brads 
hard spring wheat patent $8.65@: .20 
bbl, straight $7.65@8.65, first clear $' .75 
@7.40, and second clear $4.45@4.90, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaui.ce. 

The call for Kansas patent has ben 
very light, and sales last week were ‘ess 
than in recent weeks. Most custon «rs 
who buy regularly seem to be supp):ed, 
while casual buyers are afraid to ei ter 
the market. Representatives of sovth- 
western mills attribute the sparse b isi- 
ness to the bullish wheat market. No ni- 
nal quotations, Oct. 17: fancy braids 
hard winter wheat patent $8.40@9.50 »bl, 
straight $8.25@8.65, and first clear $: .50 
@7.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

The rye flour market is quiet and w th- 
out incidents of consequence. While the 
trade as a whole has refrained from huy- 
ing a full season’s requirements in ac- 
eordance with usual practice, many : us 
tomers of local and interior mills tok 
advantage of the low spot in the rye 
market to cover requirements some t me 
ahead, and are not buying at this time. 
The rye market has advanced furt er, 
and while the grain is considered r:la- 
tively cheap, most buyers of flour are 
waiting for a more favorable opportu- 
nity. There is a dearth of export de- 
mand which is restricting milling ope ra- 
tions, and rye mills in Wisconsin ire 
working under a handicap. Nominal 
quotations, Oct. 17: fancy patent $4.95@ 
5.15 bbl, pure white $4.80@4.90, straisht 
$4.60@4.70, pure dark $4.30@4.40, and 
ordinary dark $4.05@4.15, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour ct. 

capacity output of ic- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Get, BBP. ccscccces 12,000 9,400 79 
Previous week ....-12,000 9,400 79 
WOOP OHO cevececes 12,000 5,000 42 
Two years ago .... 12,000 4,500 38 
Three years ago ... 16,000 9,500 60 
Four years ago .... 28,000 10,231 36 
Five years ago .... 24,000 9,065 38 


Receipts and shipments at Milwau <ee 
for the week ending Oct. 17, as repor‘ed 
to The Northwestern Miller, with c m- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— -—Shipmer 
1925 1924 1925 24 


Flour, bbls... 82,250 76,650 6,250 14 80 
Wheat, bus.. 51,800 420,000 25,000 296 25 
Corn, bus.... 20,720 137,640 63,625 4% '25 


Oats, bus.... 249,850 776,650 124,062 249 ‘40 


Barley, bus.. 226,800 379,600 25,966 94 45 
Rye, bus.. 14,150 273,095 12,080 182. 87 
Feed, tons... 1,570 690 2,471 b, 299 


Cash grain prices are higher under ‘he 
influence of the light movement and «:n- 
favorable weather reports. There i- 4 
good demand for all offerings. Closing 
quotations, Oct. 17: No. 1 Dakota di rk 
northern wheat $1.60@1.71, No. 1 h. rd 
winter $1.58@1.60, No. 1 red winter $' ‘4 
@1.66, No. 1 durum $1.23@1.25; No 2 
rye, 8414@85'%4c; No. 3 white oats, 3:4 
@39%c; malting barley. 64@78c, pei'l- 
ing 77@78e. 

NOTES 

K. L. Burns, general manager of ‘he 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, W's. 
called on the Milwaukee trade Oct. 1° 

William J. Grover, eastern sales m in- 
ager for Bernhard Stern & Sons, | ©. 
has returned from a trip through east 
territory. 

Joseph White, Waupaca, Wis., rej}"e- 
senting the Nebraska Consolidated M ills 
Co., was in the Milwaukee market on 


Oct. 16-17. 
L. E. Meyer. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The most encouraging feature of the 
present milling situation is the fact that 
shipping instructions are coming in ac- 
tively on both hard and soft wheat flour 
sales. - New business, however, is very 
hard to close. The unsettled condition of 
the market is clearly reflected in the 
minds of flour buyers, and sales of large 
volume are almost unheard of. 

Complaints of Low Prices.—Much com- 
plaint is heard of price cutting by mill- 
ers in all sections of the country. No 
doubt some unreasonably low prices are 
being made, but buyers are not interested 
in long-term bookings at any price, so 
this situation is really not working as 
much havoe as it would if buying was be- 
ing carried on at an active rate. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—There is reason to 
believe that buying of soft wheat flour 
in the South will soon show an improve- 
ment, for stocks are comparatively light 
and not a great deal of flour is bought 
farther ahead than Jan. 1. However, as 
long as the erratic action of the wheat 
market continues, this class of trade will 
buy as little as possible. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Sales are very 
light, and it is almost impossible to in- 
terest buyers at any price. The early 
season bookings of hard wheat flour were 
heavier than those of soft and, conse- 
quently, there is not the same steady buy- 
ing of small lots as there is of the latter. 
Bakers are buying very little. 

Pacific Coast Flour—tThere is still a 
feeling that considerable flour and wheat 
from the Pacific Northwest will be 
shipped into this territory before the next 
crop year. Railroads are active in the 
solicitation of such business, but to date 
the movement has not been much heavier 
than in previous years. 

Exports.—Some sales of round lots of 
flour to Latin America were reported 
last week, and inquiry was more active. 
That was about the total of foreign trade, 
however, as practically no business is be- 
ing done with the United Kingdom or 
the Continent. 

Flour Prices——Quotations, Oct. 17: 
soft winter short patent $8@8.35 bbl, in 
140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.25@ 
7.60, first clear $6.50@7; hard winter 
short patent $7.70@8.10, straight $7.10@ 
7.60, first clear $6.40@6.70; spring first 
patent $7.85@8.35, standard patent $7.60 
@7.85, first clear $6.60@7. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

GR DRED stb oorcteseces 41,300 64 
Previous week ..........- 42,900 67 
WE EE. nota bocecscevens 33,200 52 
TWO PERG OBO occccsccces 46,000 91 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oe BREE ic tic cctvccevene 42,300 49 
Previous week ........... 44,900 52 
«at ee 48,800 56 
Two years ago ........... 49,700 64 


WHEAT 


Fairly liberal offerings of soft wheat 
were made last week. An improved de- 
mand developed at the reduced premiums 
in the latter part of the week. Demand 
for off grades, however, was limited. 
Hard wheat is extremely scarce and 
wanted. Receipts last week were 225 
cars, against 151 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Oct. 17: No. 1 red $1.72, 
No. 2 red $1.72@1.75, No. 3 red $1.70; 
No. 2 hard, $1.62. 

NOTES 
C. B. Rogers, of the Van Dusen Har- 


tington Co., Minneapolis, was in St. 
Louis, Oct. 15. 
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H. T. Felgenhauer, of the Felgenhauer 
Flour Co., St. Louis flour broker, was in 
the Northwest last week. 

L. B. Lund, manager of the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called on the 
trade in St. Louis recently. 

William T. Brooking, president of the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., spent a day 
in the Chicago market recently. 

The annual meeting of the Southeast- 
ern Missouri Master Bakers’ Association 
will be held in Sikeston, Mo., Oct. 28. 

Carroll Wilson, formerly with the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, is 
now with the Mayflower Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Rains during the greater part of the 
fall farming season have materially hin- 
dered field work, and some fear is felt 
for the condition in which the fall wheat 
crop will enter the winter. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic flour trade is fair, but the ex- 
port business is quiet, although for sev- 
eral days last week shipments to Europe 
took a sudden spurt. The movement, 
however, fell off, so that the volume ex- 
ported was little better than normal, 
which is considerably less than at this 
time last year. 


Flour prices, Oct. 15: 
-— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.90 $8.50 $8.85 
95 per cent ....... 8.50 8.20 8.55 
100 per cent ...... 8.10 7.90 8.15 
°,  SEVETTELE EEL 7.90 7.15 7.30 
First clear ....... eoee 6.10 6.00 
Second clear ..... asec eeee 5.70 


Semolina, 4%c 1b; corn flour, $2.55 bbl. 

A total of 21,850 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 15 by six of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,750 
bags; Santiago, 300; Kingston, 800; Co- 
lon, 1,400; San Jose, 1,800; Panama City, 
100; Puerto Colombia, 500; Cartagena, 
250; Tumaco, 100; Truxillo, 50; Belize, 
200. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,000. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 500; Havana, 750. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
1,400. 

Ward Line: 
nillo, 1,800. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,400; Cardenas, 
250; Caibarien, 250; Nuevitas, 500. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Oct. 15, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs 


(steamship serv- 


Santiago, 2,550; Manza- 


house: 

Destination— Destination— 
Amsterdam .... 1,600 Maracaibo ..... 250 
BRGUSO «6 oé.c:00:0.0.0 200 Matanzas......: 3,000 
Buenaventura .. 250 Nuevitas ...... 1,250 
Caibarien ...... 250 Panama City .. 100 
Caracas ....... 102 Progreso ...... 900 
Cardenas ...... 575 Puerto Barrios. 402 
Cartagena ..... 250 Pto. Colombia.. 500 
Cienfuegos ..... 3,000 Puerto Cortez .. 840 
COIOM 4 04 cvsces ad Rotterdam .... 1,800 
Curacao ....... 10 San Jose ...... 1,825 
Guatemala City 4, 271 San Juan ..... 3,685 
Guayaquil ..... 3,864 Santiago ...... 2,850 
Havana ....... 7,550 Truxillo ....... 50 
Kingston .....: 800 Tumaco ....... 215 
La Guayra .... 1,502 Vera Cruz ..... 2,500 
Manzanillo .... 1,800 


In addition to the above, 3,200 bus 
wheat were cleared for Puerto Cortez and 
1,834 for Vera Cruz; also 200 bags bran 
for Progreso and 50 bags corn meal for 
San Juan. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 257,101 
bus corn and 2,000 bus oats last week, 
and announced that the elevator stocks on 
Oct. 15 were as follows: wheat, 362,000 
bus; corn, 72,000; oats, 21,000; barley, 
2,000. 

The rice future market has advanced 
8 points because of the rains in south- 
western Louisiana, which have curtailed 








threshing. Sales continued light in the 
spot market. The following figures were 
posted at the Board of Trade on Oct. 15: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 15 ......... 289,537 52.324 

Same period, 1924 ........ 333,355 66,223 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 15 ......... 57,406 172,662 

Same period, 1924 ........ 40,797 195,730 


NOTES 

J. E. Nuber, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
is calling on the rice mills in Texas. 

W. D. Currie, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., is on a trip through Mississippi. 

Mr. Malone, of the Trenton (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent visitor in New Or- 
leans. 

John S. Hedelund, of the United Grain 
Co., Omaha, visited the trade here while 
attending the convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 


E. J. Morel, of the Great Plains Mill 
& Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., is making a 
business trip through Louisiana. 

Flour men here are interested in the 
news received of a proposed new railroad 
system, combining the Kansas City 
Southern, Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
the St. Louis Southwestern, with a pos- 
sibility of additional combinations. 

The firm of Charles R. Matthews & 
Bro., which has been identified with the 
grain business in New Orleans for more 
than a quarter of a century, has been sold 
to Emmett L. Betzer, who has been asso- 
ciated with the concern for a number of 
years. Mr. Matthews is now connected 
with the old firm of George B. Matthews 
& Sons. The new firm is doing business 
under the name of Emmett L. Betzer, 
successor to Charles R. Matthews & Bro. 

R. A. SuLrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour is less active, and buying is light. 
Declining cotton prices and the bad con- 
dition of the roads due to rain which 
makes the movement to the interior diffi- 
cult are reasons for the reduced activity. 
Jobbing distributors report that pur- 
chases made late last month and during 
the first week of October are not ex- 
hausted, and most of the movement is on 
contracts. The uncertain trend of the 
wheat market is also encouraging a wait- 
ing attitude. 

Some say that shipping instructions are 
coming forward at a fairly satisfactory 
rate; others, that movement is very light 
and stocks are being reduced. Hard win- 
ter wheat prices are slightly higher, while 
quotations on spring are a shade lower. 
The higher grades of soft winter wheat 
flour have been advanced more than the 
lower, and some fancy prices are re- 
ported for established brands. Quota- 
tions, basis 98’s, f.o.b., Memphis, in car 
lots, Oct. 17: soft winter short patents 
$9.25@10, standard patents $8.50@9.25; 
hard winter short patents $8.35@8.70, 
standard patents $7.95@8.25; spring 
wheat short patents $8.90@9, standard 
patents $8.60@8.80; blended patents, 
$8.25@8.50; western patents $8.35, semi- 
hard western patents $7.85. 


NOTES 

Dan P. Hughes, southern representa- 
tive of the Eisenmayer Milling Co., 
Springfield, Mo., was in Little Rock last 
week, 

E. J. Price, southern sales manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was a re- 
cent visitor at the local office of the com- 
pany. y 

E. W. Major, for about a year in 
charge of the local office of the Red Star 
Milling Co., has taken charge of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., office. R. H. Moran, 
of Fort Smith, Ark., is now in charge of 
the local office. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





MILL INSTRUCTS IN USE OF FLOUR 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Igleheart Bros. are 
conducting at their mill. here a series of 
lectures on dietetics and the use of flour 
in the home. The lectures are being giv- 
en by a dietitian who has charge of a de- 
partment of that character in a leading 
woman’s magazine in the East. Deep 
interest is being manifested in the meet- 
ings by the ladies of Evansville. 





Imports of wheat into bonded mills of 
the United States from Jan. 1 to Sept. 12, 
1925, amounted to 4,660,000 bus, com- 
pared with 8,303,000 for the same period 
last year. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: The person who reported anent 
a personal contract entered into between 
the salesman and the buyer (page 1423, 
issue of Sept. 30) places an interroga- 
tion point after the word salesman, inti- 
mating, possibly, that this particular 
flour salesman was, after all, not a sales- 
man. Just the opposite would seem to 
be the case. A salesman who sells the 
average hard boiled baker his flour is 
deserving of some congratulations. The 
salesman who sells the flour and, in addi- 
tion, sells the buyer on the assumption 
that his (the salesman’s) personal con- 
tract is good, deserves the palm. Had 
old Diogenes been looking for a salesman, 
he could, upon finding this fellow, have 
thrown down his lamp and gone back to 
his tub feeling that the quest had ter- 
minated successfully. 

Here was a man capable of selling his 
mill’s product and, which is more diffi- 
cult, selling his personal reliability to the 
buyer. If your correspondent read the 
contract aright, it was purely personal. It 
did not, morally or legally, bind the mill. 
It was purely a matter of faith, on the 
part of the buyer, in the salesman. Such 
manifestations of faith, on the part of the 
buyer, in the salesman, are rare indeed. 
This, it would seem, is the perfect ar- 
rangement—the buyer don’t want more 
than the salesman’s personal contract— 
wonderful! 

Seriously, what breach of faith, or 
ethics, can rightfully be charged against 
this salesman? Quite possibly the per- 
sonal contract was the outcome of a 
friendly argument. The buyer, mayhap, 
called the salesman’s bluff, and the sales- 
man, being a true Knight of the Grip, 
made good by drawing up the personal 
contract, thereby laying himself open to 
the epithets of his weaker brethren of 
the road. 

The only welching I can see in this in- 
cident is on the part of the buyer, who 
was a party to the affair and then gave 
the salesman away by showing the thing 
to the competitors of the salesman. I 
wish you would call to the attention of 
your readers the fact that the fellow 
sending in the first item concerning this 
matter was not your regular West Vir- 
ginia correspondent, but that he was, 
rather, an interloper. 

Ray A. Frame. 


* 
Nore: The salesman may have been, 
as Mr. Frame suggests, “deserving of 


congratulations” for his interest in mak- 
ing the sale. It is, however, to be noted 
that his indorsement on the contract of 
assurances to the buyer not contained in 
the contract itself, and in violation of the 
mill’s methods of business, served to 
commit the mill to a moral obligation. 
Furthermore, his action in giving assur- 
ance that the carrying charge would be 
waived served, by so much, to break 
down a policy of business which millers 
are seeking to establish, not only in their 
own interest but in fairness to those buy- 
ers who habitually order out their pur- 
chases within contract limits. 

Eprror THe Nearuwasesax MILER. 

LATVIA WILL USE RUSSIAN RYE 

According to a cable received by the 
Department of Commerce from the com- 
mercial attaché at Riga, Russia has made 
an agreement with Latvian mills that they 
will purchase nothing but Russian rye, in 
return for which concession Russia agrees 
to ship no rye flour into Latvia. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, the 
United States shipped 330,000 bus rye 
to Latvia. 





SEPTEMBER ARGENTINE EXPORTS 

According to a cable received by the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
the exports of grain from Argentina dur- 
ing September were as follows: barley, 
35,549 bus; wheat, 4,813,000; corn, 15,- 
079,000; flaxseed, 3,740,000; oats, 412,800. 

The exports of flour amounted to 78,- 
570 bbls. 
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GLASGOW BAKERS REDUCE 
THE PRICE OF BREAD 


Guiascow, Scottanp, Sept. 28.—A few 
hours before the food council’s report 
came to hand, declaring that London’s 
10d loaf was not justified, the leading 
Glasgow bakers decided to cut their 
charges so as to enable the retail price to 
be 10d. That was a drop of Id com- 
pared with the price which had ruled 
since the beginning of the year. Natu- 
rally, the Glasgow newspapers made a 
point of the fact that, before this reduced 
price came into effect, it was really con- 
demned as unnecessarily high by the food 
council. 

Local newspapers already had com- 
mented on the fact that Glasgow held the 
unenviable distinction of having the dear- 
est loaf in the United Kingdom, and 
when the food council issued a report 
which even challenged Glasgow’s reduced 
price, the local bakers were interviewed 
for an explanation. One of them had the 
temerity to suggest that imported flour 
was usually dearer than home milled 
flour, and that as Glasgow used more of 
the high grade imported flour in order to 
stiffen up the square or batch bread, our 
loaves were dearer to produce. This 
statement, of course, was ridiculous to 
any one who remembered that when the 
present prime minister ran his previous 
administration to disaster on the tariff is- 
sue, the home millers were importunate 
in their demands for a measure of pro- 
tection against the cheap flour which they 
said was ruining their ancient industry. 

It was a case of seeking some explana- 
tion to cover up the fact that the bakers 
have involved themselves in a costly dis- 
tribution system through their policy of 
sending supplies by motor van to towns 
40 miles distant and selling the bread 
there at the same price as the loaf which 
is retailed in Glasgow. This policy means 
that the Glasgow consumers are prac- 
tically subsidizing the bread sent outside 
their own borders. 





GERMANY HAS TO CONFORM 
TO WORLD'S GRAIN PRICES 


Hamobure, Germany, Sept. 26.—Prices 
for all kinds of home grown grain have 
been reduced in sympathy with foreign 
markets. This could not be prevented, in 
spite of the recent introduction of import 
duties and the coming into force of the 
customs warrants system on Oct. 1. 

The lower trend of grain prices nat- 
urally influenced the flour market. Ger- 
man milled flour, as well as spot parcels 
of foreign flour, experienced a slow de- 
mand, the latter being offered only in 
small quantities. A little buying was 
done for October and November ship- 
ment, though importers were somewhat 
reserved. 

Millers’ prices. were as follows, per 100 
kilos, c.i.f.. Hamburg: Manitoba patents 
$7.90@8.10, Canadian export patents 
$7.60@7.90, Kansas top patents $8.90@ 
9.25, all October-November shipment. 
English patent flour milled from Mani- 
toba wheat for prompt shipment, 33s@ 
33s 6d. 





DESTRUCTIVE FARM FIRE 
Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 30.—A fire which 
destroyed several stacks of grain oc- 
curred on a farm near Canterbury a few 
days ago. The lives of several, thresh- 


ers, who were sleeping in an outbuilding, 
were threatened, and the threshing ma- 
chines and other farm implements were 
totally destroyed, as well as a stable and 
six horses. The origin of the fire is be- 
lieved to have been due to incendiarism. 





Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 











England Protects Her Food Supplies 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 1.—In view of the serious labor unrest that prevails 
in the United Kingdom and the possibility that trade disputes on a large 
scale might paralyze transport to such an extent as to jeopardize the food 
and other vital supplies of the nation, the government has thought it expedient 
to set up an unofficial organization to provide volunteers to undertake public 


service work, should an emergency arise. 


It is known as the O.M.S., or 


Organization for the Maintenance of Supplies, and its council consists of 
many eminent men, including Lord Hardinge, Lord Jellicoe, Sir James Rennell 


Rodd and General Sir Francis Lloyd. 


The organization is strictly non- 


political, and its purpose, at the outset, is to compile a register of patriotic 
citizens who would be willing to place themselves at the disposal of the council 
to maintain the indispensable public services in the event of serious labor 
trouble and to prevent famine in the large cities through the congestion of 


food supplies. 


There are to be five categories of volunteers, the first, who must be under 
45 years of age, to enroll as special constables, the second to act as workers, 
the third to be transport drivers, the fourth to become messengers and cyclists, 
the fifth to aid by clerical work or contributing to the funds of the organiza- 


tion. 


It is entirely an emergency organization, and as such no uniform or 


badge will be worn and nothing will be done to render it a provocative 


movement. 





UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpvon, Ena., Sept. 30.—The decline 
which had been generally anticipated has 
been realized, but it would appear that 
the bottom has yet to be reached. Infor- 
mation received as to the bread making 
qualities of the new Canadian spring 
wheat flours are most gratifying to im- 
porters, who, however, hope that ar- 
rangements will be made by Canadian 


millers whereby they can trade in Cana- _ 


dian wheat on the most favored nation 
terms, and not have a repetition of last 
year’s experience, when they found their 
own native wheat sold by the wheat pools 
to competing foreign millers at 5@10c 
bu less than the price at which they were 
able to obtain it. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 40@4ls, c.i.f., for Oc- 
tober and November shipment. For De- 
cember shipment, 40s 6d@41s 6d is asked. 
Canadian export patents are offered at 
88s for October and November seaboard, 
and for December at 38s 6d. Canadian 
patents milled in bond in the United 
States are offered at 39s, c.i.f., and Ca- 
nadian Ontario winter patents at 36s 6d, 
c.i.f., at which figure some business has 
been done. Minnesota and Kansas flours 
are not on offer. Australian flours have 
suffered from the general decline, with 
offers at 40s, c.i.f. No business has been 
reported. ’ 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers 
have dropped the official price for their 
straight run flour by 4s. Today’s price is 
42s, delivered, which is equal to about 
87s 6d, c.i.f., for October and November 
delivery. On December delivery there is 
a discount of 1s. London bakers have 
reduced their price for bread 4%@1d per 
4-lb loaf. This, with weak wheat mar- 
kets, renders trade slow. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour have 
been very small again this week. The 
quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
were: from the United States, Atlantic, 
6,460; Canada, Atlantic, 1,450. 

Wheat Prices—The decline in wheat 
would seem to be greater than the reduc- 
tion in imported flour, and more nearly 
in accordance with the home milled ar- 
ticle. No. 1 northern Manitoba has been 
sold for first half October shipment at 
48s 9d; all October has realized 48s 742d, 
and October-November 48s 3d@48s 7d. 
No. 2 northern Manitoba for September 
shipment is offered at 48s, and No. 2 
mixed durum, first half October, at 46s 
8d. Black Sea wheat is tendered, on sam- 


ple, for October and November, at 46s, 
and German wheat, on sample, for first 
half October, at 45s 83d@47s 6d. 

LiverPoot, Enc., Sept. 30.—There is a 
moderate demand from bakers for home 
milled flour, but values are fully Is per 
sack lower. Imported flour meets with 
slow inquiry, but stocks are small and 
values unchanged to 6d lower. New crop 
imported Manitoba flours are 1s 6d low- 
er; export grade for last half October is 
offered at 37s 3d, c.i.f., without finding 
buyers. A parcel of top winters sold at 
45s 3d, first half October. Low grade 
flours are easier, Argentine being offered 
at £9 2s 6d, while £9 was bid for Oc- 
tober-November shipment. 

Wheat.—Trading during the past week 
has been very slow, but there has been 
some demand for new crop Manitobas. 
Canadian and Russian sellers have 
pressed their offers, and American sell- 
ers have reduced asking prices of afloat 
parcels. Russian offers are now less in 
evidence. Larger shipments have been 
made by North America and Russia, and 
the floating supply has increased. Prices 
on our markets show declines of 1s 94@ 
4s 6d qr. Australian new crop is quoted 
6d dearer on the week, but there are no 
buyers at the figure. 

The continued slow buying of wheat, 
and the small yo ys. give reason to 
anticipate that, when buyers regain con- 
fidence, the demand may be considerable. 
The longer buying is delayed, and the 
more stocks here are reduced, the greater 
will be the need when the turn comes. 

The competition for Russian wheat is 
not so keen as it was. Both Germany 
and France report no business done dur- 
ing the past week, and offers were scarce, 
although Russian rye and barley are con- 
stantly on the market. Russia, however, 
is a very dark horse, and it is impossible 
to say what may eventually transpire. 

Germany and Poland have been offer- 
ing wheat very freely to this country, and 
we understand some sales have been 
made, and shipments will take place next 
month, but Germany already feels the 
want of strong wheat and flour, and has 
lately accepted some of Canada’s tempt- 
ing flour offers. 


Gtascow, Scortanp, Sept. 27.—Import- 
ers regard the recent movement of the 
market as a confirmation of their doubts. 
Since Sept. 19 there has been a decline 





of about 2s qr in wheat, and since Se} 
13 of 6s. The Canadian pool claims th | 
it is holding about 90 per cent of the n 
crop, and apparently it is finding it nt 
easy to handle. Reports reach here th | 
Canadian millers, whose attempts to ho d 
the price of flour against the market ha: e 
already been commented upon, are co! .- 
plaining that the wheat pool has been se | '- 
ing wheat to British millers at low r 
prices than to the dominion milling trac 
All this is tending to harden the cautio s 
attitude of our trade. The premium |!) s 
disappeared, and the dearest position 
for shipment of flour is December. 

Home Milled Flour.—The c.i.f. ba 
would make present prices for ho: 
milled flour, per sack of 280 Ibs, as f: 
lows: 41s 6d, 43s 6d and 45s 6d for o | 
crop; for new crop the rates for Novei 
ber delivery are about 35s, 37s and 39s. 

Imported Flour—Old crop Manito! 
ranges 42s 6d@43s, c.i.f; new crop fi 
October shipment is 37s 6d@38s, c.i 
American winters run from 44s to 48 
Canadian winters are about 38s. Au 
tralian flour is scarce. On spot it | 
worth about 41s 6d, c.i.f., and for shi; 
ment the quotation is 42s. The shippin 
strike, which has been serious in Au 
tralia, has affected the shipment of flou 
The boat that was to sail this month w: 
held up, but there is a quantity on pa: 
sage. 

The heavy receipts of wheat at Fo 
William and Winnipeg, and its go 
quality, are noted here as favorable | 
easier prices. 


Betrast, IrELAND, Sept. 28.—The flo 
market ‘is demoralized; prices are dow 
and they are expected to go still lowe 
Importers are in a despondent mood, fo 
users of flour, even the largest baker 
will not buy much ahead. If importer 
buy, they run the chance of losing mone) 
as the day is past when spot flour com 
manded a price above the market valu 
There is a shortage of all high clas 
strong flours on spot, and owing to thi 
keen competition of the local mills, hold 
ers can make very little profit, especial) 
in view of the drop in forward prices and 
the impression prevailing that mills ar: 
anxious to sell. 

Imported Flour.—For Canadian top 
patents, mills are asking about 4ls, c.i.f.. 
Belfast, November shipment. On spot, 
importers are trying to make 46s, c.i.f.. 
Belfast, and Dublin Is more. Expor! 
patents are as low as 38s, c.i.f., for No 
vember shipment, while 39s@39s 6d _ is 
asked for October shipment. Some trad 
has been done in.Minneapolis flour, espe 
cially in one particular brand quoted at 
as low as 39s 6d, c.if., Belfast, and 6d 
more Dublin. American soft winters are 
a dead letter, all the trade having drifted 
to Irish and English mills, though even 
many home millers find it difficult to keep 
their mills running. English millers are 
cutting prices to a great extent. Soft 
€anadian flours are still being offered at 
87s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast, but are not finding 
a ready sale, owing to the competition of 
home mills. 





STRIKE OF OPERATIVES 
SHUTS DOWN BRITISH MILL 


Lonpvon, Enea., Sept. 30.—The opera- 
tives of the Barry (South Wales) mill of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., are out on strike, and 
the mill closed. The trouble arose through 
some of the operatives bein ven a 
week’s notice on account of slack busi- 
ness, but they claimed that the firm was 
infringing an agreement known as the 
“guaranteed week.” The matter was sub- 
mitted to the National Joint Industrial 
Council, which deals with all labor trou- 
bles, which decided that the firm had act- 
ed constitutionally, but recommended 
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that the notices should be extended over 
another week. In spite of the fact that 
the firm followed this recommendation, 
its employees refuse to resume work. 


GOOD EUROPEAN CROPS 
DEPRESS DUTCH IMPORTS 


Amstervam, Horranp, Sept. 28.—The 
phenomenal collapse of the American 
wheat market last week did not cause so 
much stir as might ordinarily have been 
expected, since the American market has 
been regarded as far too high for some 
time here. 

Further figures have been published re- 
garding the various continental crops, 
and both wheat and rye, particularly the 
latter, show such substantial increases 
that there is a feeling of less dependency 
on the non-European producing countries 
for additional requirements. In these 
estimates the Russian crops have been 
left out, but according to figures pub- 
lished by the Soviet government there is 
a considerable surplus in that country, 
compared with the shortage on the pre- 
vious crop. In fact, the surplus of rye 
seems of particular importance, and Rus- 
sia is now depressing the rye market by 
heavy offerings at any price that can be 
obtained. Although rye may be of some- 
what small importance in the American 
markets, compared with wheat, it is a 
dominating factor in eastern and central 
Europe, where the harvesting of a large 
rye crop minimizes the requirements of 
wheat. 

The home milled flour market remains 
weak, without any sign of animation. 
After the drop in foreign wheat became 
known, holders did not try to find buyers, 
realizing that on a falling market their 
offers could only lead to a further decline. 

As regards offers from millers in the 
United States, they are all so out of pro- 
portion, from both the Northwest and 
the Southwest, that no business is pos- 
sible. Canadian offers, however, receive 
more attention. Some Canadian export 
patents were offered at $8 per 100 kilos. 
Belgian millers have likewise followed 
the market, offering their regular run at 
$7.50 per 100 kilos. 

The decline has been so rapid that the 
trade feels paralyzed. Although the po- 
sition for doing. business is favorable 
enough, there being no stocks of impor- 
tance, there has been no appreciable sell- 
ing ahead. The consumptive demand is 
improving with the advance of the season. 








HULL TO HAVE NEW 
GRAIN DISCHARGING PLANT 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 30.—It is an- 
nounced that the port of Hull will short- 
ly be equipped with a traveling pneu- 
matic grain discharging plant with a ca- 
pacity of 60 tons per hour. The port is 
already well provided with up-to-date 
grain handling appliances, together with 
a fine granary capable of holding 40,000 
tons grain. Large quantities of wheat 
are shipped to Hull from all parts of the 
world, and the need of a modern dis- 
charging plant to handle them expedi- 
tiously has long been felt. The order 
has been placed with Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Manchester. 





OFFICIAL COMPLAINS OF 
GLASGOW BREAD WEIGHTS 


Guiascow, Scortanp, Sept. 28.—When 
Parliament last considered the problem 
of making bakers sell their loaves by 
weight, the trade successfully pleaded in 
Scotland for the exclusion of fancy bread. 
This exemption, however, is apparently 
opposed by the inspector of weights and 
measures for the municipality of Glas- 
gow who, in his annual report, comments 
on “the glaring irregularities” which exist 
in the sale of fancy bread. 

“The weight of the ordinary loaf of 
bread,” he states, “is being well main- 
tained as in previous years, and it was 
only necessary to take proceedings in 
one case, when a fine of £10 was imposed. 
The position regarding fancy bread, in 
which category the French loaf and pan 
loaf are included, is not so satisfactory, 
and it is much to be regretted that, 
though a strong attempt has been made 
by local authorities in Scotland during 
the past few years to obtain fresh legis- 
lation to deal with this subject, the posi- 
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tion is still unchanged.. It is glaringly ir- 
regular that differences in single loaves 
ranging up to 5 oz should be found in 
the weight of French and pan loaves 
made by different bakers, while the price 
is the same. The position is that, in 
purchasing fancy bread, the public has 
no legal protection.” 





SALESMEN’S MISSTATEMENTS 

Where one contracts to buy flour under 
reasonable and innocent reliance upon 
false statements made by the salesman 
soliciting his order, concerning flour mar- 
ket values, he may rescind. This right is 
not defeated by a clause in the contract 
reciting the nonexistence of representa- 
tions not embodied in the written con- 
tract. This is the substance of a decision 
reached by the Wisconsin supreme court 


(192 N. W. 68). 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





BRITISH MILLER MAKES 
GIFT TO HOSPITAL 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 3—A few weeks 
ago a large sum of money was given by 
the veteran British miller,. Joseph Rank, 
to a special fund of the Wesleyan 
Church, and it is now announced that 
an equally splendid gift has been made 
by Sir William Edgar Nicholls, the man- 
aging director of Spillers Milling & As- 
sociated Industries, Ltd., London, and of 
the Spillers Milling Co., Ltd., Cardiff, in 
the form of a convalescent home to 
Cardiff Hospital. 

It is a beautiful mansion, known as 
Ty-to-Maen, at St. Mellon’s, Monmouth- 
shire, overlooking the Bristol Channel, 
and stands in extensive grounds. Sir 
William has the reputation of showing 
great kindness and sympathy to those in 
poor circumstances, and in providing a 
means of restoration to health of the 
needy he has given a tangible example 
of his generosity. In making the formal 
presentation of the house Sir William 
said he hoped his gift would induce oth- 
ers to take the big, broad, Christian view 
of their responsibilities and lead them 
to recognize that the interests of the 
community should at all times come be- 
fore those of the individual. 
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BROKER’S RIGHT TO PAY 
UNDER CANCELED SALE 


A flour broker asks an opinion as to 
his right to be compensated by a mill for 
ncgotiating a sale canceled by the mill on 
the ground of the buyer’s failure to order 
shipment within contract time. 

The only material facts disclosed are 
that the buyer has established, in a 
court, a claim against the mill for dam- 
ages for canceling the contract—seem- 
ingly on a theory that the mill was not 
entitled to cancel under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case without first re- 
questing shipping instructions or giving 
notice of intent to cancel—and that the 
mill denies that the broker represented it. 
The nature of the contract or understand- 
ing between the mill and the broker is 
not stated. Therefore, it is not possible 
to give a definite opinion as ‘to whether 
or not the broker is entitled to recover 
in this case; but the case will be gov- 
erned by the following well-established 
rules of law. 

To establish a valid claim to compensa- 
tion, a broker must show that he was 
authorized by the principal to find a 
buyer, negotiate a sale, or render some 
other definite service; and, further, show 
that he has fully performed the service 
to be performed by him, and prove the 
amount of compensation agreed upon. 

Where a broker shows that he brought 
about a contract for a sale of flour, or 
other commodity, on an understanding 
with the seller that he was to receive cer- 
tain compensation for that service, he 
prima facie establishes a right to the 
pay, although it may appear that the buy- 
er has refused to carry out his contract. 
For stronger reasons, of course, there is 
a right to recover where the seller has 








New Light on “Britain’s Plague of Doles”’ 


RITING in the October number of 

Nation’s Business, P. W. Wilson, 

a former member of the British 
Parliament and a student of social ques- 
tions, throws interesting light on what he 
terms “Britain’s Plague of Doles.” 

Mr. Wilson points out that the dole, 
or payment to alleviate hardship, is not 
particularly new in the history of Eng- 
land. It really owes its origin to the 
Germany of Bismarck, as it was there 
that David Lloyd George studied the 
problem and finally introduced his fa- 
mous old-age pension in the budget of 
1909. Even prior to this Great Britain 
had for many years supported the needy 
under a system known as poor law relief. 

The magnitude to which these relief 
payments have grown, and the multiple 
reasons for which they are paid, how- 
ever, is Britain’s present problem. At 
present, payments of some nature are 
made to three out of every four homes in 
Great Britain, and only one fifth of these 
payments are in the nature of unemploy- 
ment doles. 

UNEMPLOYMENT DOLES NOT WHOLE TROUBLE 

The idea prevalent in America that the 
enormous tax being put upon British in- 
dustry is caused by the payment of un- 
employment doles is, Mr. Wilson asserts, 
erroneous. The unemployment doles only 
form a small part of the burden. 

There are some 2,000,000 ex-soldiers 
and dependents drawing relief to the 
amount of $350,000,000 annually. To 
this must be added $200,000,000 which is 
paid out each year to paupers and in the 
maintenance of the insane. Thirdly there 
are old-age pensions. Some 2,000,000 
persons over 65 years of age draw $250,- 
000,000 a year from the British treas- 
ury. Yet another drain on Britain’s ex- 
chequer is the employees’ insurance 
against sickness. Although the employer 
and employee contribute toward this, 
the cost to the state is $180,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Then there is the dole, in the true 


sense of the word. A man, Mr. Wilson 
explains, when unemployed receives $4.50 
a week, and although he and his employer 
contribute toward insurance against such 
unemployment, the state is forced to 
provide 7c to 13c of the premium, the 
cost of which amounts to $200,000,000 a 
year. 

Roughly, Mr. Wilson says, the British 
treasury is paying out $1,250,000,000 an- 
nually in these forms of relief, or $2.70 
per family. This is entirely met from 
taxes and contributions by employers 
and employees, and of necessity proves 
a great burden on industry, as the cost 
of production must be thereby increased. 


NUMBER EMPLOYED GREATER THAN PRE-WAR 

An interesting point brought out by 
Mr. Wilson is the fact that, although the 
majority of Britons believe that these 
doles promote idleness, there are at pres- 
ent 800,000 more people employed in 
Great Britain than there were in 1911. 
In spite of this, the number of unem- 
ployed in Great Britain has grown from 
500,000 in 1911 to 1,300,000 at the present 
time. 

Great Britain lost 750,000 men, killed 
in the war, and it would seem that there 
should be less unemployed than there 
were before. 

Mr. Wilson gives three explanations 
for this increase in unemployment. First- 
ly, a growth in population; secondly, an 
interruption in emigration, and finally, 
figures which show that high taxation has 
caused the well-to-do to reduce the num- 
ber of their servants, and no less than 
500,000 workers have thus been thrown 
upon the labor market. 

Mr. Wilson seems to incline toward 
the opinion of Sir Alfred Mond, a leader 
of the Liberal party and a business man 
of great ability, that the solution of the 
difficulty is to be found in the suspension 
of unemployment doles and in using the 
money saved to subsidize industries which 
could absorb the unemployed into their 
factories. 


refused to perform the contract of sale. 
In order to avoid liability for compensa- 
tion, it is necessary for the seller to show 
that there was an agreement, express or 
implied, that the compensation was not 
to be deemed earned until the contract of 
sale should be carried out, and it would 
take a clearly expressed understanding to 
the contrary to defeat the broker's right 
to compensation on a sale negotiated by 
him but not consummated because of the 
seller-principal’s fault. 

Numerous court decisions from differ- 
ent jurisdictions are cited in support of 
the following summary of the law, as 
stated by a standard legal authority: 

“If the principal and the customer 
found by the broker enter into a valid 
contract, and the broker acts in good 
faith, the broker is not deprived of his 
right to a commission by the fact that 
the customer fails or is unable to carry 
out the contract, . . . unless the broker 
knew at the time of offering his services 
that the customer would be unable to 
carry out such contract. This rule is 
especially applicable where the failure or 
refusal of the customer is due to some 
fault of the principal. However, the 
principal may avoid the rule by embody- 
ing a stipulation to the contrary in the 
contract of employment.” 9 Corpus Juris, 
631-632. 

The courts seem to take the position— 
which is just—that, where a broker’s serv- 
icc is complete when he has brought about 
a contract of sale, his right to compensa- 
tion should be fixed, excepting as he may 
have agreed to hazard it upon the chances 
of the buyer refusing to carry out his 
agreement. This view treats the broker 
as employed merely to bring about con- 
tracts for purchases, and not purchases, 
much the same as mill salesmen are em- 
ployed to secure orders. But the law 
fully recognizes the right of a mill to 
adopt a policy of “no completed sale, no 
commission,” merely requiring that that 
policy be expressed in its understanding 
with the brokers with whom it deals. 


UNAVOIDABLE ACCIDENTS 
EXCUSE DELAY BY SELLER 


The effect of the following quoted 
clause in contracts for sales of meal 
was considered by the appellate division 
of the New York supreme court in the 
case of Kellogg et al. vs. Boutwell Mill- 
ing & Grain Co. (196 N. Y. Supp. 747): 

“Fires, differences with workmen, ac- 
cidents to mill or power running to same, 
or any cause unavoidable or beyond the 
control of seller . . . shall excuse any 
delay in filling or shipping orders.” 

The main question raised was ‘whether 
the sellers’ differences with their work- 
men, resulting in a temporary plant shut- 
down, excused failure to make full de- 
livery under the particular contracts. 
The buyer insisted that there was no 
excuse under this clause, because the 
sellers filled a later order for another 
customer. It was insisted that the sellers 
were bound to fill the orders according 
to priority of time of their receipt, but 
the court decided in favor of the sellers, 
saying: 

“The rule is that, where measures are 
adopted in good faith solely with the 
view of the general business of a party 
and the reasonable necessities of his busi- 
ness, no fault may be found with the 
manner in which he conducts it. . . 
Bearing this in mind and the propriety 
of a man conducting his business with 
reference to its maintenance and devel- 
opment, we are unable to say that the 
delivery to Thompson & Co. of Sept. 14 
was a wrong against the defendant [the 
buyer].” 

A. L. H. Srneer. 





The value of agricultural exports from 
the United States in the year ended June 
80, 1925, was $403,000,000 greater than 
in the preceding year. 

































































































































@ANADIAN - DEPARTMENT 


A.H. BAILEY: MANAGER : 1001 - LUMSDEN - BUILDING- TORONTO 
CORRESPONDENTS * MONTREAL: WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 
CABLE: ADDRESS -“PALMKING” 


CANADIAN POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


The election campaign now in progress 
in Canada is providing a very general 
discussion of Canadian national affairs. 
The candidates for Parliament and the 
newspapers are turning over every pos- 
sible argument for and against the de- 
clared policies of the political parties, 
and the public is showing an unusual in- 
terest in the controversy. Broadly, the 
leading questions are the customs tariff, 
taxation, publicly owned railways and 
colonization, with the latter leading in 
public interest. Every Canadian knows 
that on the solution of this problem rests 
the settlement of all other questions that 
are now giving anxious concern. 

The population of Canada is increas- 
ing far too slowly to suit the needs of 
the country. Over a considerable period 
of years it has not even succeeded in hold- 
ing its natural increase, and many of the 
immigrants who flock annually to her 
shores do not remain in Canada. Sooner 
or later the greater attractions of the 
United States prove too much for the 
more ambitious of these native sons and 
immigrant settlers, with the result that 
they cross the border and are lost to 
Canada. 

This is the weakness in her position for 
which Canada now seeks a remedy. In a 
way it is a natural handicap, and one that 
time will ultimately remedy, but Cana- 
dians are not disposed to leave the solution 
entirely to the future. They mean to hur- 
ry its coming if they can, and will take 
every possible means to overcome the dif- 
ficulty. Whatever party is found to be in 
power on Oct. 29 may be expected to 
strengthen the department of coloniza- 
tion, and to place at its head the best 
cabinet minister whose services can be 
secured. Such action will be followed by 
an intensive campaign for land settlement 
and the encouragement of immigration of 
the right kind. With this problem solved, 
increased traffic for the railways and a 
lighter personal tax burden will follow in 
due course. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour is moderately ac- 
tive. Buyers are gradually feeling their 
way to a price basis that may be con- 
sidered safe, and if there are no extreme 
fluctuations such as marred the flour 
trade of a year ago, domestic buying 
will be steady from now till midwinter. 
Domestic prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 17, with comparisons: 


SE: 6 0.6 6:6.08.0.0e4aw> $8.00 $8.00 
PE so 6ce te brceed seoeeee 7.75 7.75 
one a._.., LER LETTE OL 7.50 7.50 
re coe 4.80 7.30 
First clear ... 6.40 6.40 
Low grade ... 6.15 6.15 
Feed flour 4.75 4.75 





All prices quoted are per barrel in 98-lb 
jute bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 
formed. Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
chases, 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Mills have very lit- 
tle of this flour to offer. They report 
poor deliveries of wheat since prices 
reached present lower levels. Farmers 
are holding for more money. Dealers’ 
prices for good quality 90 per cent pat- 
ents range $5.50@5.60 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, Montreal freights, or 
$5.25, in buyers’ bags, October seaboard. 


Export Trade—Mills making springs 
for export report new business light. 
Sales are being made from day to day, 
but quantities are not large. Most mills 
are fully sold for October and first half 
November shipment. Last week there 
was a net decline of 10c bbl in export 
prices. Quotations, Oct. 17, in sterling: 
export spring patent, per 280 lbs, in jute 
140’s, 38s, c.i.f., United Kingdom, Octo- 
ber shipment, 38s 6d November, and 39s 
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N. J. Breen, western general manager of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, who was elected a director of the company at the annual 
meeting held last week in Montreal. Mr. Breen has for many years been 
closely associated with the flour milling industry of western Canada, and is 
receiving the felicitations of his many friends upon his recent appointment. 





Millers Sue Their Government 

MontreaAL, Que.—An unusual inquiry opened in Montreal last week. It 
concerned wheat and flour prices in Canada immediately following the war, 
and is being held at the instance of the South African government as the result 
of a dispute between the government and the millers of that country in which 
a sum of $3,000,000 is involved. 

The government of South Africa imported 30,000 tons flour when famine 
threatened the country during the war. The millers claim that they were 
promised reimbursement, should the market break during the war, which it 
did when the government’s imports arrived. The millers are now suing the 
government, which has ordered commissions to sit in Australia, Argentina 
and New York. 

Frederick Moore, export manager for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
testified as to the decline of flour prices in 1919, 1920 and 1921, giving the 
cause. Fred Cornell, formerly assistant secretary of the Canada Wheat 
Board, also gave evidence to the effect that the importation of Canadian flour 
to South Africa did not cause the decline, the drop in price being worldwide. 

The courts gave judgment in favor of the millers, but required the amount 
of compensation to be established by a special commission. 


* 7 


Payment of Finnish Drafts 

Toronto, Ont.—Some weeks ago The Northwestern Miller referred to 
the fact that certain Canadian mills had been notified by their bankers that 
drafts on Finland would thereafter be subject to a Finnish law whereby, if 
dollar or sterling exchange should not be available in Finland when the draft 
was payable, it would be legal to tender Finnish funds at the current rate of 
exchange. This information was conveyed to Canadian mills by the New 
York branch of one of the largest Canadian banks. 

Apparently, the bank concerned was misinformed, as Finnish authorities 
have since shown’ that there is no such law in their country. Why this 
Canadian bank should have been under this delusion cannot be explained, but, 
in fairness to Finnish markets, it is felt that this statement should be made in 
the Canadian correspondence of The Northwestern Miller in order that no 
Canadian miller who has selling connections in Finland will be in any way 
disquieted as to the security of draft in settlement. 
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9d December-January, seven-day terms. 

Ontario winters for export were held 
practically unchanged throughout the 
week at 36s 6d per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute 
bags, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or Lon- 
don. 


WHEAT 
Ontario millers are buying western 
spring wheat steadily at the equivale:| 
of Winnipeg prices. The net result «f 
fluctuations for the week is an advance 
of 2%4c. Quotations, Oct. 17: No. | 
northern, $1.8314 bu, track, Bay ports. 
Ontario winter wheat is in poor supp]. 
Prices have advanced slightly. Mills en 
Oct. 17 were paying $1.10@1.12 bu in 
wagonloads at mill doors, while the cir 
lot price was $1.18@1.20, f.o.b., countr 
points. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains show no material chang 
in price. Demand is fair. The cere: | 
mills are buying all the high grade oat; 
they can get, at current prices. Western 
oats and barley are offering freely fi 
delivery at Ontario points. Quotation:, 
Oct. 17: Ontario oats 40@42c bu, in car 
lots, f.o.b., country points; barley, 68¢ 
72c; rye, 80@85c; No. 2 American yello 
corn 95c, basis Toronto freights; stand 
ard recleaned screenings $15.50 to, 
f.o.b., track, Bay ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean space for flour is in good dv- 
mand, Rates have not changed since 
week ago. Quotations, Oct. 17, October 
shipment: London, Liverpool, Manche-- 
ter, 21c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Hul!, 
Leith, Newcastle, Avonmouth, 22c; A! 
erdeen, 30c; Dundee, 29c; Copenhage., 
27c;* Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 22¢. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE MEETS 


The traffic committee of the Canadiai 
National Millers’ Association held a rez 
ular session in Toronto on Oct. 16, all the 
big companies being represented. Tl 
most important business to come before 
the meeting related to the general re 
vision of rail freight rates in Canad: 
which is now being worked out by the 
board of railway commissioners. Tl: 
association is anxious to see that mills 
in all parts of Canada get equal treat 
ment under the new rates, and this com 
mittee is assisting the’ board to reac!i 
just conclusions where grain and flou 
rates are concerned. 


NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western general man 
ager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co,. Ltd 
was in Toronto last week. 

A. H. Balfour, Brampton (Ont.) Mill 
ing Co., was in Toronto on Oct. 14. Hi: 
reports his mill operating steadily. 

The percentage of No. 1 northern i: 
Canadian inspections of new crop whea 
up to Sept. 30 was 84.1, against 82.9 las’ 
year. 

Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd 
flour and cereal mill. engineers, Winni 
peg, spent several days last week i: 
Toronto. 

William N. McGuinness, of J. & K 
Roulston, flour and grain merchant: 
Londonderry, Ireland, called at this of 
fice on Oct. 14. 

Andrew McFarren, retired grain anc 
flour merchant, Toronto, who died re 
cently, for many years was a successfu' 
member of the trade in this city. 

The ocean freight rates on wheat from 
Montreal are firm at 9@10%c bu t 
United Kingdom ports. The rate to Ant 
werp, Hamburg or Rotterdam is 15c. 

Some of the Canadian government 
merchant marine boats that have been 
lying idle in the Great Lakes have been 
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sold. to private operators, who are put- 
ting them into commission in the grain 
trade. 

Canadian millers have standardized the 
basis upon which they figure marine in- 
surance to transatlantic countries in ex- 
port prices. They have also standardized 
interest collection to all European coun- 
tries, excepting Norway. The standard 
rate for insurance is 1 per cent and for 
interest collection is also 1 per cent. 


WINNIPEG 

Mills in this part of the country are 
operating actively, the majority to full 
capacity. Sales of flour for home con- 
sumption are heavy, and buyers at coun- 
try points are now replenishing stocks, 
which were evidently very low. There 
is no change in the export situation. Some 
inquiry is reported, but Canadian flour 
apparently is still at a disadvantage in 
over-sea markets. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Oct. 17, at $8.05 bbl, jute, 
seconds $7.45, and first clears $5.85, Fort 
William basis, sight draft. Cotton, 15c 
over this basis. Alberta points 10@30c 
over, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 


store, Fort William: 
com Futures—— 


Cash Oct Dee 
Oct. 18 ccceccore $1.24% $1.23% $1.20% 
Oot. BB svecovecs 1.27 1.26% 1.23% 
Oct. 36 ccccccces 1.245% 1.24% 1.20% 
Oot. BB seccccese 1.26% 1.26% 1.225 
Oot. 16 wcccscccs 1.26% 1.25% 1.20% 
Oot. BF ccvccceee 1.28% 1.28 1.23 


The inclement weather which has been 
almost general over the Canadian West 
was chiefly responsible for the strength 
evidenced in wheat early last week. 
There was fairly good buying of futures, 
particularly October, but trading was not 
heavy. Local interests were the best buy- 
ers in the cash grain market. Millers did 
little, and exporters claimed that Cana- 
dian wheat was too much out of line with 
other markets. 

The coarse grains market had a fairly 
active session, although trading was not 
large. Cash oats of all grades were in 
good demand, and prices steady. The 
lower grades of barley sold well, but the 
higher were neglected. Cash rye was not 
wanted. Quotations, Oct. 17: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 47%c bu; barley, 
6444c; rye, 75%c. 


NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
returned last week from Montreal, Que., 
where he attended the annual meeting 
of his company. 

N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., returned to Winnipeg last week 
from Montreal, where he attended the 
annual meeting of the company. 

J. E. Blakeman, chief inspector of the 
dominion seed branch at Winnipeg, has 
gone to Ottawa, where, with L. H. New- 
man, dominion cerealist, he will make a 
special study of wheat varieties. 

According to the dominion bureau of 
statistics, the quality of all Canadian 
wheat, as reported at harvest time, is con- 
siderably higher this season than the av- 
erage of the preceding 10 years. 

More barley has been marketed and 
delivered in western Canada so far this 
crop year than in the whole of most re- 
cent seasons. There is a good demand 
for this barley, and the surplus will be 
readily sold. 

The wet weather of the past few weeks 
has kept pasturage in the western prov- 
inces in splendid condition, and live stock 
is doing well. Sales of millfeed conse- 
quently show a decrease, compared. with 
those of previous fall months. 

Lake freights on grain to Montreal 
have been rising as the demand for space 


increases. The recent rate to Montreal 
was 11%%c bu. On this basis either the 
all-water route or lake-and-rail via 


Georgian Bay was at the option of the 
shipper. Rates to Bay ports were re- 
cently at 3c bu, and to Buffalo 24%,@2'ec. 

Dominion statistics show that Canadian 
wheat exports for the two months ending 
Sept. 30 amounted to 31,212,156 bus, val- 
ued at $46,797,967, compared with 18,451,- 
940 bus, valued at $24,925,004, for the 
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corresponding period in 1924. The same 
two months’ exports of wheat flour show 
a slight decrease, compared with the 
same period last year, totaling 1,345,940 
bbls, valued at $9,335,841. 

Work has been begun on the foundation 
of the new dominion rust research labora- 
tory at the Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the erection of the building is 
to be completed as soon as possible. The 
rust investigation staff, which is accom- 
plishing much valuable research work 
under present rather adverse conditions, 
is satisfied with the progress made to- 
ward providing new and more commo- 
dious quarters. 


MONTREAL 

A fair volume of business continues to 
be done in spring wheat flour. Demands 
from foreign buyers are fair, and there 
was a steady trade last week. Closing 
prices, Oct. 17: first patents, car lots, 
spot, $8 bbl, second patents $7.50, and 
strong bakers $7.30, in jute bags, ex- 
track, less 10c for cash. 

There is little change reported in win- 
ter wheat flour, demand still being lim- 
ited. Closing prices, Oct. 17, car lots: 
choice grades $6.30 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, ex-track, and broken lots $6.40, 
ex-store. 

NOTES 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is asking all its members to send 
in 2-lb samples of the various grades of 
flour they export. These are wanted for 
comparative and analytical purposes. 

Canadian shippers of flour to Cuba are 
reminded that that island has a consulate 
at 65 McGill College Avenue, Montreal, 
where documents can be legalized. This 
would be more convenient for most Ca- 
nadian mills than sending the documents 
to American cities for this purpose. Dr. 
A. F. Sainz de la Pena is the Cuban con- 
sul at Montreal. A. E. Perks. 


Canada—Milling in July 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 





in July, 1925, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
East . West Total 

WEA cccccecces 3,289,906 2,670,496 5,960,402 
GOES scccesvoese 289,558 377,748 667,306 
BRSIOY cswcedere 22,538 9,614 32,152 
Buckwheat .... GEG 8 sesece 4,425 
Me so s5tnenses See. eerseee 562 
CPM Socccccccce 79,394 7,814 87,208 
Mixed grain ... 546,020 19,223 565,243 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in July, 
1925: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 107,583 152,546 260,129 
Manitoba 2 patent. 181,654 244,476 426,130 
Ont. wint. straight. 64,812  ..... 64,812 
All others ........ 373,269 152,649 525,918 

Totals, flour .... 717,318 549,671 1,266,989 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 2,348 4,979 7,327 
DEE. cnn 60 4.6:00:66.0.¢606 9,453 8,223 17,676 
Shorts and middlings. 14,786 12,288 27,074 
All other offal ....... 1,779 1,964 3,743 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ........ 262,865 262,298 625,163 


Rolled oats......2,676,432 5,379,793 8,056,225 
Barley, pot and 


DOOFE .cccccecs 206,793 5,488 212,281 
Rye flour and 

TRORE ce cccesce Bee 20,972 
Corn flour and 

GONE -vcccccecs C36,886 = necece 618,214 
Buckwheat flour. ke 68,768 


Total products in months of March, April, 
May and June, 1925 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, 





bbls— March April May June 
Manitoba 1 patent... 244 239 240 228 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 484 360 289 348 
Ont. winter straight 52 51 36 50 
All others ........ 844 542 401 549 

Totals, flour ....1,624 1,192 966 1,175 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour.... 1 5 5 6 
BOTGR occ cccdecveces 24 17 5 17 
Shorts and middl’gs 36 26 20 27 
All other offal..... § 3 4 
Other cereals, lbs— 
GRAMIORE osc ceccoes 1,769 2,926 2,148 1,750 
Rolled oats ....... 5,700 4,432 4,750 6,703 
Barley, pot and 

MOREE sescesdener 137 139 176 245 
Rye flour and meal 10 103 82 110 
Corn flour and meal 853 729 127 650 
Buckwheat flour... 193 92 53 69 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 





from Aug. 1, 1924, to July 31, 1925, in bar- 
rels: 
BEE So cde se cdectasedededr ess ve 1,425 981 
ie weitenee ds im hi.6an eo wS 1,737,196 
a a eR ea Pr . 2,143,081 
EE cho uu do bed aap tae <4 0 08 1,708,192 
| or errr ry er ee Tee 1,439.955 
ERR Ay ere Oy ar err 1,698,121 
PE: Sows etebctenaceeveanwess 1,557,024 
ES. aC dg sprang a Up a eee d's saivie'd.s o's 1.668.375 
April .. 1,243,877 
May .. 1,014,521 
June. 1,238.677 
Re See he ere tescuess eee 
NS Nias vials oS RDA An STS 18,215,260 
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NEW YORK 

Business in the local flour market last 
week was quiet. October started off in a 
satisfactory manner, nearly all brokers 
reporting a good volume of sales, but 
the changes in wheat prices, followed by 
flour, destroyed buyers’ confidence. Be- 
ing bearish, they refused to buy at pre- 
vailing levels, or at least until the market 
showed signs of stability. 

In spite of good buying for several 
weeks, stocks in jobbers’ hands are not 
large, because of the slowness of mills in 
getting out orders. Large sales to the 
country trade, together with good busi- 
ness in the large centers, have booked 
them ahead so that they are not as care- 
ful as they might be about getting flour 
out in contract time. 

Canadian Flour—lIt is reported that 
several Canadian mills last week sold 
standard patents for local consumption 
at $8.35@8.50 bbl, duty paid. Since do- 
mestic high gluten flours are quoted at 
$8.50@8.85, some of the Jewish bakers 
show a willingness to give Canadian flour 
a trial, and are purchasing a car or two 
to experiment with. It is nearly two 
years now since that flour has been used 
in this market, so they want to try it out 
before ordering in any quantity. 

Domestic Flour—Prices on hard win- 
ter wheat flours have, in most cases, been 
higher than springs, which has resulted in 
a lack of business for mills in the South- 
west, as when these flours are so high, 
macaroni manufacturers, their chief 
users, turn to semolina. Moreover, the 
range on winter wheats covered a span of 
70@80c, while nearly all spring wheat 
quotations were within a range of 40c. 

Export Trade.—Foreign buyers are 
showing slightly better interest, with 
some inclination to take on flour, seem- 
ing to feel that the bottom has been 
reached. 

Flour Prices——Quotations, Oct. 16: 
spring fancy patents $8.50@9, standard 
patents $8@8.45, clears $7.30@7.80; hard 
winter short patents $8.50@9.10, straights 
$8@8.70; soft winter straights, $6.85@ 
7.25; rye, $5@5.25,—all in jutes. Re- 
ceipts, 271,843 bbls; exports, 126,125. 

WHEAT 

At the close of last week, price move- 
ments were within narrow limits. Ex- 
port business showed an improvement. 
Quotations, Oct. 16: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.64%4; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.64°4; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.62%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.42%%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.33%. Receipts, 2,695,000 bus; 
exports, 2,054,695. 

OATS 

Fluctuations in oats were very narrow. 
Quotations, Oct. 16: No. 2 white, 48'%c; 
No. 3 white, 47c. Receipts, 384,000 bus; 
exports, 100,035. 

NOTES 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
numbered 843 last week, 912 the previous 
week, and 978 in the same week a year 
ago. 

C. R. Anderson, of the Red River Mill- 
ing Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., stopped in 
New York two days while on a visit to 
eastern markets. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, attended the funeral services in 
Boston for his daughter-in-law, the late 
Mrs. Henry Knighton, who died on 
Oct. 12. 

Notice has been posted on the floor of 
the Produce Exchange of the suspension 
of Robert Kjarsgaard from his privi- 
leges of associate membership for a 
period of one year from Oct. 5. 

The New York State Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has sent out notices of a convention 


to be held at the Hotel Utica, Utica, 
Dec. 1-3, which it urges all bakers to 
attend, whether members of the associa- 
tion or not. 

Following the visit to New York of 
S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., arrange- 
ments were made with Philetus Smith to 
represent this company’s mill in the met- 
ropolitan district. 

The report of the Standard Milling 
Co. for the year ended Aug. 31 shows a 
surplus of $1,251,562 after allowing for 
interest, taxes and preferred dividends. 
This is equivalent to $10.01 a share, 
compared with $5.27 in the previous year. 

The Cox Baking Co., Inc., Jamaica, 
was organized July 31 by Carl A. Cox, 
president, John O. O'Rourke, vice presi- 
dent, and P. B. Cox, secretary. It has 
been operating for about a month, and 
with the most up-to-date equipment can 
turn out about $35,000 worth of cake a 
month, 


Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were R. V. Bidulph, sales 
manager for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., visiting Burke & 
McMahon; Charles Kand, James Stew- 
art and Douglas Campbell, of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont; J. 
B. M. Wilcox, sales manager for the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and Dwight Yerxa, of the Buffalo plant 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

A bid of $7.90, osnaburgs, c.i.f., Cris- 
tobal, made by the Texas Star Milling 
Co., Galveston, Texas, was accepted by 
the Panama Railroad for a shipment of 
1,500 bbls hard winter wheat flour, which 
had to be a good 95 per cent, with 5 per 
cent of low grade extracted. Only nine 
mills made offers, and the highest price 
was $8.45. It is somewhat difficult to 
figure wherein lies the profit on a $7.90 
sale after about 85c has been deducted 
for freight, inspection, etc. 


BALTIMORE 


There is very little demand for flour, 
regardless of the strong position of cash 
wheat. The trade generally is supplied 
till the first of the year at prices averag- 
ing something above current rates, and 
all that it wants the market to do is to 
hold firm. 


Hard and soft winters were held more 
firmly than springs, based on the higher 
cost of the raw material, but that fact 
only helped thé sale of the northwestern 
product. Australian and Argentine 
crops have yet to run the gauntlet of 
the crop killers, but if they fare as well 
as the United States, Canada and Russia 
did, they will have no kick coming. 

Closing prices, Oct. 17, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.65@8.90, 
standard patent $8.15@8.40; hard winter 
short patent $8.65@8.90, straight $8.15@ 
8.40; soft winter short patent (near-by) 
$7.35@7.60, straight (near-by) $6.60@ 
6.85; rye flour, white $5.10@5.35, dark 
$4.40@4.65. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
23,998 bbls, 4,688 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 2,395 
bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 7'4c higher 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly new southern, held by 
country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Oct. 17: spot No. 2 red winter, 
domestic, $1.6142; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.574/2; new southern 
by boat, spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.56; No. 3, $1.52%; No. 
4, $1.48%; No. 5, $1.45%2; bag lots by 


































































































sample, $1.38@1.45, according to quality 
and condition. 

Of the 805,988 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 17, 303,440 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
560,064 bus, 10,549 domestic and 549,515 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the week were 299,606 bus; stock, 
282,358. Receipts of new southern wheat 
so far this season, 1,105,861 bus; for same 
period last year, 1,027,544. Closing price 
of new southern contract grade, $1.56%/2; 
last year, $1.534%. 

Oats prices, Oct. 17: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 4712@48c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
4614, @A7e. 

NOTES 

It is feared by some in the trade that 
the strike on the Western Maryland 
Railway may lead to a general railroad 
strike. 


Thomas G. Hope, of Legg & Co., flour 
and grain commission, has applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 

It is stated that the Shipping Board 
has assigned the steamer Sacandaga to 
the American Diamond Line for its serv- 
ice between Baltimore, Rotterdam and 
Antwerp. 

Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded W. R. Evans, of the William R. 
Evans Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind; C. 
P. Wolverton, of the Maritime Milling 
Co., Inc., feeds, and Frederick E. Pond, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the New York State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, both of Buffalo. 


Early in July, when the new southern 
wheat was moving freely to market, cash 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, was selling 
here at 12c bu under the active Chicago 
option, whereas last week, with a decided 
lull in the new southern movement, the 
same wheat brought 13c over the active 
western future. Some are now predict- 
ing that Baltimore cash wheat will sell 
at 20c over Chicago December or May. 


The Shenandoah (Va.) Milling Co., A. 
A. Roudabush, president, the mill, ele- 
vator and stock of wheat of which were 
burned three weeks ago, has probably 
made the quickest clean-up on record. 
Its loss has not only been adjusted and 
settled for by the insurance companies, 
but it has already given the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., a contract for an- 
other 600-bb] mill, replacing the burned 
one on the same site, under a guaranty 
to have it ready for business by Christ- 


mas, 
C. H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

There are many reasons why trade is 
slower. First, the world series was on, 
then there was the crop report and the 
shifting future market. But the real 
reason is without doubt the fact that 
bookings have been made up to Feb- 
ruary, which is much further than the 
buyers have let themselves go for some 
years. Ordering out has been slow; the 
first rush is apparently over, and as long 
as weather conditions are good there is 
no immediate need of more stock. 

Kansas patents are in the same posi- 
tion they have occupied for some time, 
with concessions being made to attract 
buyers. 

Pastry flours are still too high for 
many sales to be made, and quotations 
are almost nominal. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 10-417 ....2.. 238,000 215,149 90 
Previous week .. 238,000 237,940 100 
Year ago ....... 223,500 190,450 85 
Two years ago... 166,500 122,611 73 


Buffalo quotations, Oct. 17: fancy pat- 
ents $8.75@9 bbl, bakers patent $8.50@ 
8.75, clears $7.25@7.35, second clears 
$4.35 bbl; rye, $5.25@5.30 bbl for white 
and $4.85@4.90 for dark. Semolina, 4%4c 
Ib, bulk. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $8.80 
@9.25 bbl, standard $8.50@8.80. 

Rochester quotations in car lots, for 
the same date, in 4%’s, paper, per barrel: 
fancy patents $9.60@9.70, pastry $9.20@ 
9.30, graham $8.70@8.80, rye $5.75@6. 

Stocks in store at this port for the 
week ending Oct. 12: wheat, 5,392,531 
bus; corn, 181,771; oats, 3,866,591; bar- 








ley, 1,064,690; rye, 1,026,140. Afloat in 
the harbor: wheat, 1,636,000 bus; corn, 
260,000; oats, 761,000; barley, 303,000. 
There was an increase in wheat of 2,- 
153,913 bus over last week. 

Wheat was in fair request last week. 
Millers are not so ready to make com- 
mitments, as the demand for flour has 
let up. Spring limits are firmer, and 
winters are selling at the highest price 
on the crop. 

There was no activity to the oats 
market on Oct. 17. The only demand 
was for top grades of good color and 
weight. Lake offerings are held above 
buyers’ views. Eastern demand is re- 
ported light. 

There was no special activity in barley. 
Export inquiry was only fair. The do- 
mestic situation is very dull for the sea- 
son of the year. 

Rye is showing a tendency to firmness, 
with a fair demand at unchanged limits. 


NOTES 


Bruce K. Conover, vice president of 
the Maritime Milling Co., is in New 
York City. 


One of the features of the new state 
elevator at Oswego is the four-track sys- 
tem of loading, which gives it a tremen- 
dous freight car delivery. 


C. C. Ames, of Newburg, representa- 
tive of the Maritime Milling Co., was 
killed by a train near Middletown. He 
was in the employ of the company for 
12 years and had traveled the same dis- 
trict for 25 years, 


New York state, which has averaged a 
4,666,000-bu buckwheat crop for the past 
10 years, now promises one of 5,000,000 
bus. Considerable potato ground was 
sown to buckwheat last spring after last 
year’s low prices for the tubers. 


Work on the Oswego elevator was 
rushed to completion during the spring 
and summer so that the first cargo could 
be elevated before winter set in. ‘The 
new grain depot will have a total ca- 
pacity of 1,000,000 bus. Plans are being 
made to fill the bins of the elevator to 
their full capacity this winter. 


A three-day hearing by the state barge 
canal survey commission was held here 
last week, closing on Oct. 17. Testimony 
taken here and in other cities will be 
used as a basis for study, and the com- 
mission, next January, will make rec- 
ommendations to the legislature for such 
improvements as seem advisable. 


The first portion of 20,000 bus wheat 
began to flow into the new state elevator 
at Oswego on Oct. 17 when the elevator 
leg ate its way into the glistening grain 
cargo brought into port aboard three 
barges. Charles Ryan, Buffalo, is the 
proposed superintendent of the new ele- 
vator, it was stated here today. He has 
been connected with the grain business 
for several years. 


Western New York’s feed mill burglar 
is still at large. After breaking into the 
mill of H. A. Rapp & Co., Darien Cen- 
ter, on Oct. 17, he escaped with $3.50 in 
cash and $2,600 worth of stocks and 
bonds. Mr. Rapp believes a stranger 
whom he met on the street to be the 
marauder. He describes him as about 
30 years of age, clean shaven, black hair, 
dark complexion and wearing a dark 
overcoat and a brown fedora hat. He 
was driving a Ford sedan which was 
badly in need of paint. Nearly every 
small town in this locality has been en- 
tered and a safe escape made. The entry 
has in each case been made at the noon 
hour. 

M. A. McCarrry. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is firm, and prices last 
week were advanced about 25@40c bbl, 
influenced by the upward movement of 
wheat. Buyers’ ideas of value, however, 
are below those of manufacturers, and a 
considerable | pr varvapes of the business is 
in secondhand stocks available below mill 
limits. Supplies in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers are small, but they are 
not disposed to buy for future delivery. 
Receipts for the week ending Oct. 17 
were 10,977,922 bbls. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 17: spring first 
patents $9.20@9.50, standard patent $8.50 
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@9, first clear $7.50@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8.25@ 
8.75; soft winter straight, $6.75@7.50; 
rye flour, $5.30@5.50; buckwheat flour, 
per 98-lb sack, $3.75@4. 

The wheat market rules firm and 10c 
higher, with offerings light and demand 
moderate. Receipts last week, 10,977,922 
bus; exports, 152,000; stock, 1,281,813. 
Closing quotations, Oct. 17: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.56; No. 3, $1.53; No. 4, $1.51; 
No. 5, $1.48; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.54. 

Oats last week fluctuated within nar- 
row limits, closing quiet at a net decline 
of Yc. Offerings are moderate but am- 
ple. Receipts, 123,188 bus; exports, 25,- 
500; stock, 526,590. Closing quotations, 
Oct. 17: No. 2 white, 4842@49c; No. 3 
white, 47@47'c. 


NOTES 


Dundas Bros. Co., Inc., flour and feed 
dealer, is occupying its quarters at Fif- 
teenth and Carpenter streets. 


At a meeting of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia, on Oct. 16, C. C. Fraser 
and S. A. Rivkind were elected members. 


The Commercial Exchange was repre- 
sented at the annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, held 
in Kansas City Oct. 13-17, by ex-presi- 
dent James L. King, Daniel J. Sullivan 
and Waldo O. Fehling. 


Pier 25 North Wharves, the recently 
renovated structure of the Reading Sys- 
tem, was officially opened to commerce 
on Oct. 15. The pier improvements, 
which cost approximately $25,000, have 
given Philadelphia a huge modern pier 
capable of handling steamers of the type 
using this port. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 


BOSTON 


Last week was rather unsatisfactory 
in the local flour market, so far as sales 
were concerned, The effect of the de- 
clines in wheat was not fully reflected 
in the market for flour. 

One disturbing factor in local condi- 
tions is the prevalence of price cutting 
in soft winter wheat flour, especially in 
the product of certain Pennsylvania 
mills, which is being offered in this mar- 
ket. While this has been going on for 
some weeks, it has recently become acute. 
Pennsylvania mills are competing sharp- 
ly with those of Ohio and Michigan, and 
as their quotations are so much lower 
than those on flours from other sections, 
it has resulted in a decline in prices all 
along the line, and especially on straights 
and clears, 

Aside from an occasional carload of 
spring wheat flour, demand last week 
was disappointing. Inquiry for hard 
winter wheat patents is extremely slow, 
although some business has been done by 
resellers at less than mill prices. Soft 
winter flours drag along, with only an 
occasional sale reported. 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, mill 
shipment, Oct. 17: special short spring 
patents $9.60@9.85, standard. patents 
$8.40@9.60, first clears $8.10@8.40; hard 
winter patents, $8.35@9.40; soft winter 
patents $8.15@9.15, straight $7.25@8, 
clear $6.90@7.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Oct. 17, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— c—Stocks—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Fiour, bbie.... 30,450 S864,766  .200e cocee 
Wheat, bus... 72,950 1,200 125,344 25,539 
Corn, bus..... Ss00 4 E06% S.. sarees 
Oats, bus..... 36,050 26,685 60,744 34,817 
TG, Woncce see Ke 1,100 2,471 16,290 
Barley, bus... 4,125 8,400 «.... 8,405 
Corn meal, bbls .... BS cctee 8 evcce 
Oatmeal, cases 2,489 See -dse8% dence 


Rye flour is firm locally, with a good 
demand and prices tending higher. 
Choice white patent was quoted on Oct. 
17 at $5.25@5.50 bbl, in sacks, with 
standard patent at $5@5.20, dark at 
$4.45@4.50, and rye meal at $4.40@4.45. 


NOTES 

J. B. Flory, Lancaster, Pa., was a re- 
cent visitor at the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange. 

Arthur T. Safford, of Safford & Smith, 
Boston millers’ representatives, returned 
last week from an extended business trip 
through New York and the Middle West. 

At the sale of unclaimed goods at the 
United States appraiser’s store, held Oct. 
14, a small quantity of damaged wheat 
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flour, valued at $8.40 bbl in sacks, was 
sold at $2 bbl. 


Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending Oct. 17 were 49,385 bus 
bonded wheat to Liverpool and 480 sacks 
bonded flour for Alexandria, Egy)t. 
This is the first shipment on record to 
the latter port from Boston. 


A delegation of 35 business executiv.s 
from Virginia, West Virginia and Sou(h 
Carolina, who have been touring New 
England as the guests of various loc | 
organizations, was given an informal di.- 
ner, Oct. 16, by the Boston Chamber .f 
Commerce. Speakers included Unit:d 
States Senator Butler, President Weel. ., 
of the Massachusetts state senate, ai! 
Mayor James M. Curley, of Boston. 


The Boston Retail Grocers’ Associ :- 
tion has just closed a two weeks’ ex). - 
bition in the Horticultural Hall, Bost: 
George H. Brown was manager of tic 
fair, George D. Moulton superintende: |, 
and W. E. Willis, manager and editor «f 
the New England Grocer and Tradc.- 
man, director of publicity. All exhi:- 
itors were manufacturers of national r - 
pute, and their products were famili r 
to visiting housewives of New Engla: 


Arthur W. Gilbert, commissioner | [ 
agriculture of Massachusetts, told t 
members of the Portland Farmers’ Clu ), 
at a meeting held a few days ago, tl 
agriculture in New England is faci) : 
opportunities which are the most pro: 
ising in 40 years. He stated that in | s 
line of work he had sold 120 Massach 
setts farms in the past year, and near 
all of them had been bought by you: : 
men from the West who find themselv: s 
up against high prices of farm lan 
and increasing freight rates in that se 
tion of the country. 


Louis W. DePass. 





WORLD'S FLOUR EXPORTS 
GREATER SINCE THE WA 


Europe took 55 per cent of the to! || 
exports of flour during 1920-24, Asia a: | 
North America 15, and Africa 9. T e 
same relative figures pre-war we’, 
Europe 43 per cent, Asia 19, North Ami 
ica 17, and South America 13. To eve"\ 
one of the principal flour buyers moe 
flour was exported during 1920-24 thi 
during 1909-13, with the exception 
Brazil, Japan, Canada and Austral 
Each of these four countries has ma: « 
tremendous progress in the developme: | 
of its own milling industry, especial! 
Canada and Australia. Argentina a: | 
India have been barely holding their 0\ 
in shipments of flour, their combined e 
ports during the past five years being k 
than 5 per cent over the pre-war perio 
On the other hand, the combined shi; 
ments from United States and Canad 
are now fully 80 per cent greater tha 
those pre-war, Canada, however, havin 
made considerably larger gains than th: 
United States. 

The total shipments of flour to Europ 
during 1920-24 were 100 per cent greate 
than before 1914, to Africa 140 per cen! 
to Asia 25 per cent, to North Americ 
40 per cent. To South America 25 pe 
cent less flour was shipped. The Unite: 
States has been shipping to Europe a re! 
atively smaller proportion of the tota 
than was the case pre-war, while Canad 
has been exporting a somewhat large 
proportion. Great relative gains hav: 
been made by both Argentina and Aus 
tralia, though in actual amounts thes: 
countries combined export less than 2( 
per cent as much flour to Europe as doe 
the United States. During the past fiv: 
years the United States has supplied 
nearly 90 per cent of the total flour 
shipped to Mexico, Cuba and Central 
America, practically all that exported to 
France and Spain, and nearly 80 per 
cent of the combined amount which went 
to Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, the 
Baltic countries, Poland, Greece and 
Turkey. 





GUESTS OF MILL AT DAIRY SHOW 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Three hundred peo- 
ple left Evansville, on Oct. 13, to attend 
the National Dairy Show at Indianapolis. 
Of the number there were 21 boys and 
girls, winners of essay contests, who 
were the guests of Igleheart Bros., who 
will pay their expenses for the two days 
they are at the deve. 
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TOLEDO 

There has been some slowing down in 
new sales of flour, probably attributable 
to the erratic course of the wheat mar- 
ket and also to the fact that recent buy- 
ng has taken the edge off the demand. 
3usiness with the mills is only fair, and 
onsists largely of occasional sales, in 
comparatively small lots, to established 
trade. 

Shipping Directions Unsatisfactory.— 
Directions on previous bookings are not 
-oming in any too readily, and some ex- 
‘tensions may be asked for. This is rather 
insatisfactory, as the time is near at 
and when the millers will stand in need 
of these orders for grinding. Some job- 
hers have apparently overbought, or their 
flour is not moving into consumption as 
quickly as was anticipated. Pressure will 
have to be exerted to get the flour out 
in accordance with the contracts. 

Export Trade Negligible. — Export 
business is impossible, except on Cana- 
dian wheat in bond. Soft wheat flour 
prices are so far out of line that there 
is no use in exchanging cables. Two 
sources of flour sales, for export and for 
blenders, which yielded a fairly steady 
volume last year, are now conspicuous 
by their absence. 

The Wheat Market.—The outstanding 
feature of the business is the wheat situa- 
tion. Cash wheat is in a tight position, 
and continues to command a premium. 
fhere is scarcely any movement of soft 
wheat in this section, and farmers are 
holding, regardless of whether the mar- 
ket price goes up or down. It is sus- 
pected that they may prove rather stub- 
born, 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.6042 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Oct. 16, 6c above the bid of Oct. 9. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted, Oct. 16, at $7.90@8.15 bbl, local 
springs $7.85@8, and local hard winters 
$7.75, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Gk, GREED kebaes oneess ces 42,900 89 
Previous week ..........+.+ 42,900 89 

WOOP BHO cuscccccccvseses 42,500 88% 
SWS Fee GOD cccaccctcve 42,200 88 
Three years ago .......... 36,100 75 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
Got, Bebe ccccccss 84,060 52,208 62 
Previous week .... 59,310 42,570 72 
SORT GD cccsaveds 82,560 60,575 73 

Two years ago.... 71,850 43,782 60% 
Three years ago... 96,360 62,383 54 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 224,000 398,000 115,000 55,000 
Corn, bus.... 15,000 49,000 9,000 3,000 
Oats, bus.... 92,000 96,000 113,000 49,000 


NOTES 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, in 
Ohio, with headquarters at Piqua, was in 
Toledo, Oct. 14. 

Harold Anderson, vice president of the 
National Milling Co., left Toledo Oct. 16 
to attend the football game at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, of which 
he is a graduate. , 

Arthur A. Cunningham, of the Sneath- 
Cunningham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, in 
Toledo last week, said wet weather has 
delayed planting of wheat in Seneca 
County, and that the acreage, as a conse- 
quence, may be somewhat less than last 


year. He claimed that farmers are more 


influenced these days by the advice of 
agricultural colleges as to the proper 
time for seeding, and when they do not 
get the seed in on time, they may not put 
it in at all. In the old days there was 
no such influence at work. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

The improvement hoped for by Indian- 
apolis millers appears to have material- 
ized. Both the wheat and the flour mar- 
kets have settled considerably, and busi- 
ness has increased. Shipments last week 
were made on old orders, and directions 
on new stuff have been filed in increas- 
ing volume, thus giving the winter sea- 
son an auspicious start. 

Grains, in the cash market especially, 
are firmer, with wheat strongest. Bids 
for car lots at the call of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 4142c to 
New York, Oct. 17: wheat, No. 2 red 
$1.62@1.65; No. 2 hard $1.50@1.55; oats, 
No. 2 white 3642@37%c, No. 3 white 36 
@37c. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oot, Wh] BT “.cccccvcssscves 9,113 46 
Previous week .......+++:+ 9,757 48 
VOMr ABO wccccccccccccces 13,097 60 
TWO VOGFS QBO .cccccccecs 10,372 51 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Oct. 17: wheat, 24,000 bus in, 4,000 
out; oats, 162,000 in, 6,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with, comparisons: 
wheat, 551,380 bus Oct. 17, against 817,- 
200 Oct. 18, 1924; corn 209,150, against 
282,700; oats 764,680, against 530,500. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


EVANSVILLE 

Wheat went up 10c bu last week, being 
an advance of 15c within two weeks. Not- 
withstanding this sudden change, millers 
report that jobbers and exporters do not 
seem concerned. Hence local conditions 
continue dull. An almost steady rain 
for 10 days has disheartened farmers who 
have not yet sown their wheat, as the 
ground is almost a quagmire. Flour quo- 
tations, Oct. 17, f.o.b., Evansville, cotton 
98’s, carload lots: best patent $9@9.25, 
first patent $8.85, straights $7.50@7.80; 
Kansas, $9; spring, $9.25; clears in jutes, 
first $6.25@7.80, second $5.85@7.25. 


NOTES 


J. L. Knauss, president of the Phoenix 
Flour Mill, has returned from a visit to 
his daughter, Mrs. Daniel Ortmeyer, at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

F. L. Armistead, assistant sales man- 
ager for Igleheart Bros., has resigned his 
position and has returned to Florida 
where he will resume the territory he re- 
linquished to take a position in the home 
office. 

The Igleheart mills were closed all last 
week, due to a mechanical mishap. A 
large pulley gave way and hurtled itself 
through the wall of the mill and also 
through a car of wheat located on a 
sidetrack. Fortunately, no one was hurt 
by the accident. The mill resumed opera- 
tions as soon as repairs were made. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 
The flour trade in the Southeast has 
been marking time on account of the 
erratic course of the wheat market. 
Business last week was featured by few 
new -sales, purchases dropping down 
close to one half the capacity of mills. 
Practically all orders were for small lots 
of a few hundred barrels. There were 
not even any occasional sales of round 
lots, as had been noted during the pre- 
vious several weeks. Shipping instruc- 

tions were fair but smaller. 
The movement of wheat has continued 


moderate. Red brought a good pre- 
mium, and mills were making some pur- 
chases, though offerings were reported 
as not large. No. 2 red, with bill, on 
Oct. 17 was quoted at $1.85@1.90 bu, 
Nashville. Mills have fair supplies. 

With wheat again advancing, flour 
prices have recovered from their recent 
weakness. Quotations, Oct. 17: best soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $9.50@9.75; standard 
patent, $8.50@8.75; straight patent, $8.25 
@8.50; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Rehandlers report sales of Minnesota 
and western flours quiet, with trade un- 
settled on account of uncertainty of 
prices. Quotations, Oct. 17: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered, Nashville, $8.75@9.25; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $8.25@8.75; stand- 
ard patents, 30@50c lower. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Get, Fhe8F caves 165,420 112,482 67.9 
Previous week .. 167,520 119,879 71.5 
TOP GEO icceses 148,470 111,749 76.2 
Two years ago... 205,080 150,856 73.5 
Three years ago.. 183,780 118,029 64.2 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 

Oct. 17 Oct. 10 

Flour, Dba ......ccccess 55,500 51,900 

WORE, GOP vcsivccereas 689,000 723,000 

Ger, CS 20560 eee cance 32,000 71,000 

Oats, DUS ..ccscccccsces 416,000 379,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 153 cars. 

The Tri-State Feed Co., Memphis, cap- 
italized at $10,000, has been incorporated 
by T. B. Crawford, C. V. McCall, Forest 
McCall, Mrs. T. B. Crawford and M. 
B. Ogletree. 

Commercial bodies of Nashville are 
conducting a drive to place before the 
public the vast resources of the city and 
state. ‘They are featuring this week the 
claim that Nashville is the largest man- 
ufacturer of self-rising flour in the 
world, Local plants have a daily ca- 
pacity for blending about 12,000 bbls 
such flour. 

Joun Lerper. 


PITTSBURGH 


The flour market last week suffered, 
owing to the fact that the minds of prac- 
tically all Pittsburghers were centered 
on the series of baseball games between 
the Washington Senators and the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. It is telling no secret 
when it is stated that practically every 
flour man who had business(?) in Pitts- 
burgh arrived early in the week and re- 
mained until the final inning was played 
in the last game, when the Pirates won 
the world’s championship. 

To mention the names of all the men 
interested in the flour trade who were 
in Pittsburgh attending the world’s 
series would be unfair. In some in- 
stances the “boss” had important busi- 
ness to attend to, and in performing the 
same he enjoyed a good seat at the 
games. Others of the same firm were in 
other parts of the grand stand, and of 
course none were anxious to be seen. 

From Monday until Thursday last 
week very few sales of flour were con- 
summated. Friday and Saturday there 
was a resumption of business, and a fair 
volume of trade was reported. How- 
ever, the average buyer was only in the 
market for bargains in order to replenish 
stocks, 

An outstanding feature of the market 
was the higher range of hard winter 
flours over spring wheat. This had the 
effect of enabling mill representatives 
from the Northwest to secure some de- 
sirable business. There was a fair vol- 
ume of soft winter flour disposed of to 
cracker bakers whose plants are now op- 
erating steadily. ; 

Bakers report improved sales of their 
products. The outlook is considered 
bright for the baking industry here, with 
the general industrial activity that pre- 
vails. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 17: spring wheat 
short patent $8.25@8.75, standard patent 
$7.50@8.25; hard winter short patent 
$8.50@8.75, standard patent $8@8.50, 
clears $7@7.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $6.35@6.75, bulk; pure white 
rye $4.75@5, pure medium rye $4.50@ 
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4.75, pure dark rye $4@4.25, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh. 

Semolina was priced at 4%c lb, Pitts- 
burgh, and sales were reported fair. 


NOTES 


Martin Luther, of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and Dwight Yerxa, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Buffalo, 
were in Pittsburgh last week. 


William Harper claims the corn yield 
championship of Fayette County, Ohio, 
with 106 bus to the acre, which is more 
than double the average yield. 


Jacob Heller, aged 66, who for 87 
years was engaged in the flour and gro- 
cery business at Harrisburg, Pa., died 
at his home there on Oct. 10 after an 
illness of four years. 

C. C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 


The flour trade continues to be ex- 
tremely dull, and prices are only slightly 
changed. All buyers of flour seem to be 
determined to await the further action 
of the market. Stocks are low with both 
jobbers and retailers, and neither have 
made any extensive forward commit- 
ments. On Oct. 17 soft wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $8.50 bbl, and hard 
wheat patent at $8. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NORFOLK 


Flour buyers apparently have no faith 
in the market, and take no stock in sta- 
tistically fortified opinions. The bakers 
are well booked ahead, and jobbers have 
supplied their wants for the next 30 to 
60 days. There has been considerable 
price cutting, especially by the chain 
stores. Retailers report rather slow sales, 
although they are common at this season 
of the year. 

Quotations, Oct. 17: northwestern 
spring patents $8.75@9.50, with 75c more 
for advertised brands; Kansas and Okla- 
homa patents $8.50@9.20, for delivery up 
to Jan. 1; winter wheat short patents 
$8.45@8.60, standard grades $8@8.25; 
Virginia and Maryland straights, $7.50 
@7.75. 

NOTES 


E. J. Martin, newly appointed man- 
ager of the municipal grain elevator, is 
on an extended tour of the West and 
North, soliciting grain business for this 
port. The elevator will begin operating 
on Nov. 1 as a public elevator. 

The first annual pure food show of the 
Quality Service Stores opened in the 
Armory in Norfolk, Oct. 16. The organi- 
zation represents approximately 375 in- 
dependent grocers in this section. ‘The 
Merchants’ Bakery, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Voigt Milling Co. and the Southern 
Biscuit Works had large exhibits in the 
show, which covered practically every 
staple food product. 

Joseru A. Lesiir, Jr. 





ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC CO. 
OPENS NEW WAREHOUSE 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The formal opening 
of the new warehouse of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. at Pittsburgh 
took place on Sept. 29, when thousands 
of persons visited the huge building. 

Authorities on building construction 
pronounce the new warehouse the last 
word in that type of building. It is com- 
posed entirely, save the doors and door 
jambs, of steel and concrete, so that it is 
both fireproof and sanitary. All four 
floors are lighted from the four sides by 
windows which run almost from the floor 
to the ceiling. Its storage capacity is 
6,500 tons. From its railroad siding 10 
cars can be loaded at one time, and a 
loading shed at one end of the building 
is so arranged that it can be utilized as 
a heated garage for trucks. Ten eleva- 
tors P msgae for rapid transfer of mer- 
chandise from the upper floors to the 
shipping platforms. : 

In connection with the warehouse is the 
bakery, which has a capacity of 400,000 
loaves of bread weekly. This is under 
the direction of E. A. Anderson. A 
cafeteria will be installed for the 300 or 
more employees. C. A. Brooks is presi- 
dent of the central division of the com- 
pany in which the Pittsburgh warehouse 
is located. 














































































































Current 


August Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of August, 1925, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 





Wheat -—Bushels—, 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. ....... 3,588 3,359 600 
AUBLFIA ...cecceees , >) re ee eee 
Pe. c.,ces ose 4 1,735 1,609,614 
Denmark ......++- 13,299 «esac 
HMathonia .......e60.% S66R sa ower 
PimMiaMG .ccccccsce 36,246 1,207 
PFGRCE .ccccccesse 2 70,402 
Germany .cccccces 51,826 782,608 eae 
GROGGS sccsccecvesce 36,173 426,952 jen 
Irish Free State... 3,172 14,781 eee 
BRAEW .cccccccssese 1,829 52,650 eas 
EMRWER cccccuseseee se oee 22,868 pee 
Malta, etc. ......- 4,064 41,557 oes 
Netherlands ...... 104,590 1,068,183 ese 
NOPrwAy .ccccccces 6,722 = a cvves 39 
Poland, Danzig S340 8 cecvse — 
Portugal ...cccccs |) | ae eee 
Ktussia (Europe)... 1,267 = acvecs eee 
BweGeR cscccecvece 7,157 2,101 TT 
United Kingdom .. 81,603 1,753,021 1,530 
COME icc cesccces 2,643 1,869,963 241, “" 2 
British Honduras.. 1,266 = aceves 
Geet BMION ccccces 13.006 csecsse 1, ses 
Guatemala ....... 14,679 735 437 
Honduras ......++- 5,066 14,000 3,065 
Nicaragua ......+. 6,616 .ccoce 1,131 
PaAMaMa ...ccceces 11,913 .evoce 384 
Salvador .....-+++++ 4,464 = .seeee 
PEGMIGO occcvcaecee 16,985 108,333 287,507 
Newfoundland 1,604 ecco ee 
Bermuda ......++. ee 4,046 
Barbados ........+. B.388 cesses see 
Jamaica ..cccesees 7,091 2 8,550 
Trinidad, Tobago... | ee ee 
Other B. W. Indies 1,045 .cecee 948 
GOOG covesvcccoces 84,914 3,100 180,617 
Dominican Rep. 9.60T csecsee eee 
Dutch West Indies. 2,165 =. .eees eve 
French W. Indies.. 8,353 onan 50 
SRRE: scbdecnsacves 17,974 = wences eee 
Virgin Islands .... 2,268 = ...e- 843 
Argentina ....0005 coese seers 20 
BRGUVIB ccccevecess 6,765 «sw cree oes 
Brasil .cccescccvece 69,068 .....-- 
Chile ...cevecceeee 140 40,006 
Colombia .......e- 8,266 5,181 
Ecuador ......s+e- 3,995 .eseoe eee 
British Guiana ... || | 10 
Dutch Guiana ..... 8,065 =. casee sée 
French Guiana ... G65 wwe ° 
PeETU ..nccccccsees 4,790 ....6- . 
Venezuela ......+.. 13,204 4 os 
CRIB cccccccccceces 10,5607 =. waves 5 
. ccnccccvoee § .. we eenes rT 
Hongkong ......+-+ | errr ee 
JAPAN cccccccccces G.OSG 8 cccewe mens 
Kwangtung ....... 12,000 =. woes v8 
Palestine, Syria ... B.7OR 8s bec see re 
Philippine Islds. .. 57,148  ...... 104 
Russia (Asia) ..... |) eee see 
Australia ......00+  sevee coeres 2 
British Oceania ... | rrr ° 
French Oceania ... ) | oo oe 
New Zealand ..... |) er oe 
Belgian Kongo .... 100 = cw weee es 
British W. Africa... 10,924  ...... oe 
British S, Africa.. | | ee 2 
Canary Islands S 6se0e- ‘* 
BF ccc ccccusecs BG,40T sw wees 2 
Other Fr. Africa... 1,985 
BAMOTIR cccccceccss ere 
Morocco ....-eeees |) ee 
Port. E. Africa ... 425 snc 
Other Port. Africa. |S eee 
Spanish Africa 4,831 8 ....6-. 
WOORES. oi ccwesss 873,623 7,900, 627 732,963 
--———-Bushels———__, 
To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium ........ 295,059 161,144 600,747 
Denmark ....... 934 17,167 =—s ww oe 
Finland ........ 467 “asee, daegae 
PTAMNCE .ccccccce cesece 410,204 
GOrmGRyF ..-ses. 1,038,600 250,441 676,418 
Irish Free State. ......  «ceesee 7,374 
EMEVIR ceccccescs sesces 102,920 ....- 
Netherlands 291,348 60,048 614,836 
DOUCET cccccesns sevoes 187,079 coco 
BWOGOR ccceccces sovses 17,246 sw eves 
United Kingdom. 2,458,743 16,326 683,017 








| re 476,592 246,366 3,086,432 
British Honduras ...... = seeees 190 
Costa Rica ..... |) ee ei 133 
PRGMGUTOD ccccccc seseee sevece 7.940 
Panama .......- 40 3 cc wees 4,626 
Mexico ....60005 1,986 20 2,033 
Newfoundland .. .ccoes ecsecces 3,377 
Bermuda ....... +) reer 1,165 
Jamaica ........ Se peeae’s 2,525 
oe | Serres 97,409 
Dominican Rep.. | ere 1,210 
Other W. Indies. SB lk ceca 1,630 
ME cthetceuae “sherds ‘ada 702 
SOBOR icccdcecses ebeces  eevecs 125 
Philippine Islds.. ....+. cesses 2,086 
Other countries.. OF. ceca 127 
WOtAIS occ css. 4,564,025 1,008,657 6,104,306 
Rye flour, bbls— 
WORIRSE ..cecee 1,122 Philippine Islds. 1,875 
Netherlands ... 612 West Indies ... 116 
NOPWEY 2c ccccce 350 Other countries. 19 
Sweden ........ 336 ' 
U. Kingdom.... 85 TORRE + o.6 a CT e's 6 4,541 
Canada ....... 76 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


Week ending———, Jan. 1, 1925, to 





Oct. 10 Oct. 3 Oct. 10, 1925 
YR Ln 110,000 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
wee ending———_, Jan. 1, 1925. to 

Oet. 10, 1925 

6,286,000 





Oct. Oct. 3 
637, 000 


538,000 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United Stai.s 


United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 

Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 











¢ 000’s omitted———, Per ct. 
1925— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
pS” Pee 874 ,900 40 
. eee 775 6,288 40 
SEED ce ccecnce 820 7,070 34 
MAP sccccsese 690 9,870 24 
ABP serves 955 8,424 34 
March ...ccce 1,387 9,961 39 
February .... 936 1,387 36 
JQRORTF cccce 988 8,484 34 
1924— 
December .... 1,452 17,791 27 
November .... 1,616 27,830 21 
October ...... 1,852 45,128 16 
September 1,462 32,662 17 
August ....... 949 16,835 20 
GE 04804044 789 4,048 47 
TURO ccccccce 1,174 4,975 62 
MOM scorceees 976 2,811 61 
BOER. oc cveece 1,038 3,747 56 
March ..... ° 1,426 2,968 69 
February ° 1,639 3,103 69 
January ..... 1,716 4,421 64 
1923— 
December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 61 
September 1,568 15,409 31 
August 1,273 14,198 29 
July ... 884 8,843 $1 
June 806 9,252 28 
PP seccccvce 933 9,973 $1 
BER scucéeer 1,167 4,943 52 
March ...... 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 61 
January ..... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September ... 1,301 25,987 18 
August ....... 1,169 33,703 14 
TO caves ‘ 921 14,980 22 
June ..cceees 932 14,006 23 
MOF cccccccce 1,089 9,366 34 
nn 440920.60% 1,198 4,856 63 
March ....... 1,495 7,645 47 
February 1,203 5,576 49 
January ..... 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,956 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,206 28 
September ... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ..... ee 1,873 68,637 13 
TAY cevvccecce 1,238 24,842 19 
TURE ccccccces 1,546 25,235 22 
MOP sovecceeve 1,265 25,932 17 
APPEL ccccccse 1,691 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,601 30 
February .... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ..... 1,280 21,345 21 





ORE ca vecceces 7,425 64,390 34 

ee 166,302 30 

98,524 43 

164,692 29 

280,058 20 

218,287 29 

148,086 45 

111,177 47 

106,196 37 

1DIG . cccccccces 14,379 154,050 30 

WG cccvrecvce 15,662 205,906 26 

BOBG. cccvcceces 12,769 173,862 25 

1928. .ccccvecce 12,278 99,509 36 

BOES. cccccecece 10,622 61,6556 44 

SPP eee 11,258 32,669 65 

1998. cccccsseve 8,370 24,257 61 

1908. .ccccccces 9,688 48,490 47 

1908. cccvcccece 13,013 92,780 39 

19OT. wcescccces 16,277 91,384 43 
By fiscal years— 

1924-25 13,896 195,490 24 

78,793 60 

154,951 30 

208,321 25 

293,268 20 

122,431 44 

178,583 38 

34,119 74 

149,831 26 

173,274 29 

259,643 22 

92,394 ° 37 

91,603 36 

30,160 62 

23,729 66 

46,680 47 

66,923 44 

100,371 38 

76,669 48 





*Bight months. 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 corn production, based on condition 
Oct. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 Av. 

Pennsylvania .... 77,900 55,692 66,567 
ORO Sec edebodeus 184,052 94,90 146,224 
EMGIGBR 2 cccccces 205,923 116,916 170,292 
ae 378,982 293,600 312,817 
Wisconsin ....... 98,599 57,980 85,279 
Minnesota ....... 145,595 126,336° 138,451 
EOE acpeseresens 459,623 304,752 422,372 
Yee 200,306 170,612 188,230 
South Dakota 80,643 99,990 118,067 
Nebraska ....... 215,255 203,280 224,198 
TT 108,193 130,905 116,176 
Kentucky ....... 83,234 80,850 89,359 
Tennessee ....... 60,723 69,718 $1,624 
oer 35,564 78,200 116,972 
Oklahoma ....... 21,715 65,600 63,324 
North Carolina .. 42,929 44,514 61,701 
Georgia ......... 41,879 60,203 57,582 
Michigan ........ 66,796 43,836 59,134 
U. States ..... 2,917,836 2,436,513 2,934,649 





Canada—August Exports 


Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 














August, 1925, as officially reported: 

Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbis bus 
United Kingdom ........ 129,723 10,972,764 
United States ........... 776 456,810 
MBIA 2c cccvcccccccccces Bae, - | bdesee 
Newfoundland .......... See  ~ seedan 
BIMERAGOS 2. ccccscvcseves 4576 =«s seve 
JOMBICR occccccccecccce 8,639 180 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 19,886 ...... 
Other British W. Indies. 10,649  ...... 
British South Africa..... 6,064 8,000 
British West Africa..... 486 8 = sevces 
BMermmGs .seccceccesscsese S90 8 8 =s— us eeece 
British Honduras ....... eS eer 
British Guiana ......... GBSG «ss ccces 
Hongkong .......seeeeee 6,890 eecces 
ABOTOD oocccscccccsccces  , A 
CRIME cecccccccceseseces 108,183 == acecee 
Colombia accccccccccsecs ) err 
CUBR: Fr ccccccvcccccvecve S686 8 == ceccee 
Belgium .cccccccsccsoce 1,538 1,061,147 
BROS wcccccccececcccces S86R ececose 
DOmMAPE 2 cc ccccscccccce 13,686 40,000 
Dutch Guiana ..........+ Bat: (eeeeles 
BBR vcccevesecessevece Gee .§ cesses 
PIMIARS .ccccceccceseces 20,540 ceoccee 

PRAROD cecccccccccccecss eceese 219,9 
French West Indies..... 2,900 = cevese 
French Guiana ......... me .. veeees 
GOPUAGR ceccctencccccee 169,179 469,373 
Gold Coast ....ccccccces a re 
Guatemala ........500: |. ree on 
GIBERIEAP cc ccccccesenees GS cacsos 
GHOSGO sovcccrcvossceces 23,452 255,989 
Ree SBT eee 
BOOIAME . cocccvcccceseses S8B 83s neces 
BOOEF cccccccccscccevcces § veces 391,827 
Irish Free State ........ 9,643 89,452 
STODOR cccccvccccvcccccce 6,500 121,666 
BORROREE secccesccaveceee 60000 39,100 
LADOTIR 2c ccccccccccccese 40 eccee 
MOPOCED cccccccccscccece SRae -  kevbes 
Netherlands ...........+. 24,918 747,692 
Pn : ex 6660060060646 ep # wseesvs 
NORWAY cccccccscvesocee 34,654 339,748 
PAIORIRG cocccccsccccccece S83 = neccce 
MCURGESE ccc ccccccsvvecsce . ere 
Philippine Islands ...... | ee Te 
WORGRE ccccccccsccccvvess 22,886 «ss cecces 
Portuguese Africa ...... 1,463 = aacces 
PORAMG occccccccccccese TET 
RRUBMR ccccccccccccccece L.68T .§ cocces 
San Domingo ........... |) Ze er 
Spanish Africa ......... . rrr 
Sierre Leone ............ sé AW B''” 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... a? >.” eepees 
BwWOGOM occccccccccccces 4,831 132,333 
Vemesuela ..cccccccccces BE,E7S" . cvvves 
Totals ccccccvecsevecs 684,698 15,336,023 
100 lbs —__,, 
Oatmeal, 
Bran, shorts, rolled 
To— middlings oats 
United Kimgdom ......202  sceses 18,062 
United States ............ 237,260 ...6- 
Bermuda .cccccccecescecs 2,510 7 
BOPICION GUIOHR nccccccses seose 179 
British South Africa ..... 663 
BAFRRSSS oe cccsvccccescoce 43 
SOMABIGS 20.0 ccverececcoeces 6 
Other Br. West Indies.... 48 
Newfoundland ........... 1,033 
Irish Free State ......... «8 89 
OW BORIAOE occ ccccvccvs aee 671 
Other countries .......... 4 9 
WOGGRE sees ces cadens cage 240,834 20,810 

Barley Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 
average (000's omitted): 


Acres -——Bushels———, 

1925 1925 1924 Av. 

New York .... 264 8,105 6,900 4,870 
Tilimoig ....... 246 8,118 7,781 6,016 
Michigan ..... 171 4,104 4,743 4,414 
Wisconsin ..... 499 18,463 13,536 13,513 
Minnesota 1,051 31,530 29,248 23,687 
Towa ....eee05 202 6,262 4,710 4,393 
North Dakota.. 1,620 35,640 35,100 23,839 
South Dakota... 961 24,986 22,428 21,491 
Nebraska ..... 259 6,957 6,275 6,492 
TEARGORD .ccccee 875 10,938 11,550 16,937 
TORRE wcvicrccces 34 245 3,220 2,249 
Oklahoma .... 131 1,834 4,675 3,035 
Colorado ...... 425 8,925 8,160 6,026 
California ..... 1,159 31,872 10,080 27,207 
Other states .. 929 29,807 19,469 18,213 





United States 8,826 226,786 187,875 182,382 





Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 
average (000's omitted): 


Acres 6 ee ee, 
1925 1925 19 AV. 

Pennsylv’nia 1,154 40,390 on.008 38,653 
Ohio ...... 1,971 81,796 64,657 52,084 
Indiana .... 2,138 59,864 70,034 54,623 
Illinois ..... 4,338 140,985 163,680 140,345 
Michigan 1,632 652,224 67,200 60,787 
Wisconsin.. 2,564 124,354 103,600 .93,832 
Minnesota... 4,410 189,630 193,500 145,990 
re 5,832 236,196 _ 248,282 213,986 
N. Dakota... 2,719 73,413 93,364 67,263 
S. Dakota... 2,650 90,100 98,050 76,906 
Nebraska 2,652 71,604 76,136 73,277 
Kansas .... 1,868 42,964 39,806 41,299 
Texas ...... 078 13,259 48,892 38,509 
Oklahoma.. 1,411 31,042 38,880 36,526 
Other states 4,565 222,563 198,739 203,562 





U. States 44,467 1,470,384 1,641,900 1,327,642 

















October 21, 1925 






on Oct. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bar) -y 
Baltimore ..1,958 33 171 50 8 
Boston ..... 5 1 59 2 1 
Buffalo . 2,586 327 4,002 439 ) 
Afloat .... 706 1,690 576 oes 7 
Chicago ....5,330 1,201 9,598 2,467 5 
Afloat .... 72 eee ees eee ‘ 
Detroit ..... 190 25 210 18 
Duluth ....14,194 : 7,831 3,159 1,.:7 
Galveston .. 317 see eee 14 
Indianapolis. 552 209 765 2 
Kan, City ..4,163 203 5,917 105 7 
Milwaukee... 740 16 1,571 34 
Minneapolis 6,907 61 22,575 2,358 2, 02 
N. Orleans. 351 770 90 eee 
Newp. News sae eee 36 eee 
New York.. 283 15 2,001 265 8 
Omaha .. +i i 58 4,435 23 0 
Peoria ..... 11 1,348 ee 
Philadelphia 961 17 565 7 7 
Sioux City.. 130 28 746 1 8 
St. Joseph ..1,329 39 90 6 2 
St. Louis ...1,632 96 1,052 28 2 
WOEOGO ceces 1,014 105 1,073 2 7 
Wichita ...2,592 3 225 a 
Canal ...... 181 107 24 7 69 
Lakes ...... 859 130 oe 327 5 
Totals ..48,085 3,455 64,960 9,307 6, 27 
Last year..85,358 8,395 62,785 13,683 5, i7 
Increases: Barley, 458,000 bus. Decrea 


Wheat, 1,793,000 bus; 
366,000; rye, 85,000. 


corn, 





442,000; o: s, 


Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat fi ir 
(bbls) from the United States by custo is 
1925, as rep: (- 


districts in July and August, 














ed by the Department of Commerce (0' ‘s 
omitted): 
c— July --—-August 
Wheat Flour Wheat FI: ir 

WOMENS cic ccccces 309 93 
Se EOE occeece 856 331 3,239 7 
Philadelphia ..... 600 14 276 8 
Maryland ........ 684 24 1,431 8 
WNUEOE ¢cccecscs eee 8 ses 3 
SEE 1 
BEGUN ccccesscees —e 15 
New Orleans ..... 718 191 1,002 7 
Sabie .nccccsceee eee eee 5 ' 
Galveston ........ 287 72 eee 6 
San Antonio ..... 22 2 50 3 
Be PEMD ccccccces eee 1 eee 1 
APIBORE bcos cccces 2 1 6 2 
Los Angeles ..... nae 1 11 1 
San Francisco ... 8 18 1 1 
OD cccanccesé 317 27 <9 9 
Washington ...... 17 67 3 
Duluth-Superior... 1,369 oss ar 
Massachusetts 15 1 9 1 
Wisconsin ....... 15 a eee 
ce reer ee 69 937 
Porto Rico ....... cee 2 

DORE ceccivsscs 5,288 775 7,901 § 4 

Spring Wheat Forecasts 

Comparative estimates of the spring wh: 
crops, as issued by the Department of Ag 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,00 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Fir 
ee 254 276 263 284 282 ; 
1924..... 184 197 225 247 266 2 
1923..... 236 235 226 221 214 2 
1922..... 347 247 263 276 268 2 
1921..... 251 235 212 209 196 2 
a 276 291 261 237 218 2 
BRON s vec 343 322 25 208 203 2 
BOER. cose 343 333 $22 342 363 
|) ae 282 275 236 250 242 2 
1916..... 245 269 199 156 162 1 
SO) eee 273 294 307 322 345 3 
OO ea 262 274 236 221 216 2¢ 
1913..... 252 218 233 243 242 2 
a 265 271 290 300 330 3 

Average. 265 267 250 249 253 2 
Potato Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of th 
1925 potato crop, based on condition Oct. | 
compared with the final estimate for 192 
and the average for the five years 1920-24 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
WHITE POTATOES 
1925 1924 AV 
MAINE .civvcdecccces 31,008 41,715 31,72 
New York .......... 30,518 46,620 39,67 
New Jersey ........ 5,643 11,644 11,76 
Pennsylvania ....... 26,863 28,792 26,44 
VRROER. 86660 vcjeciese 12,613 19,200 16,85 
GER = ob nb84 sities ever ae 11,866 11,500 10,72 
BUMS ood vo cscevcsé 6,475 11,960 8,52 
BESBRIGOR: 6 o.o'cle deen ct 26,384 38,252 35,06 
WEMGOREER cc ccccccce 23,632 31,460 30,58 
Minnesota .......... 25,851 44,352 38,52 
OO PR reer rT 5,468 10,744 8,23 
pS 6,471 10,200 7,24 
North Dakota ...... 8,870 11,960 12,48 
Colorado ........... 13,192 11,640 13,60 
EGGRG: 2. cass sowveces 12,254 10,725 11,54 
United States 344,227 454,784 417, 84 
SWEET POTATOES 
1925 1924 Av 
Wiretnia.2 6 denis ise 4,786 5,175 6,23 
North Carolina ..... 8,438 9,292 10,56 
South Carolina ..... 4,885 6,230 8,15: 
GUTH SiS. es vives 6,303 8,704 11,50 
aly) |) Se ere eed oe 3,192 3,150 2,87 
Tennessee .......... 2,877 3,230 3,98: 
Alabama ........... 5,548 6,205 11,00 
Mississippi ......... 8,294 4,400 9,12 
Louisiana .......... 7,079 3,900 7,018 
TOMAS. 0.6 gnecdh steve 5,783 4,450 7,644 
United States ..... 74,337 71,861 96,202 
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as being among the most readily obtained, whole- 

some and palatable foods for man. They include 
the most economical foods which the dweller in the 
city can buy, and find extensive place in cooking and 
on the table. 

Cream, the first natural product of milk, differs 
from it chiefly in the concentration of the fat into a 
smaller bulk. The water which accompanies the fat 
-ontains in solution the other ingredients of the milk 
in nearly the same proportion that they were in the 
original. According to the United States standard, 
snilk becomes cream when the amount of fat present is 
8 per cent or more. It may contain 50 per cent of 
at, or even a larger amount. For butter making, 
rom 25 to 30 per cent is thought best. 

When cream is churned for the purpose of obtain- 
ing butter, whether by the primitive way of tying it in 

leather sack, attaching this to the saddle of an active 
sroncho by a long lariat and galloping across the plains 
until the desired results were obtained, or by the 


Mise and its products have long been recognized 


nore modern methods of churning, such as are prac- - 


iced in the up-to-date dairies, there is always left, 
esides the butter, a quantity of liquid universally 
alled “buttermilk.” 

In the separation of the butter, little of the milk 
ubstance besides fat is removed. The buttermilk dif- 
‘rs from skim milk chiefly in containing a marked 
egree of acidity and special flavor which develops in 
ie cream during ripening. 

Milk contains, besides water, representatives of the 
our leading groups of foodstuff necessary to the sup- 

port of animal life, namely: ash, or mineral matter; 
vrotein; fat, and a carbohydrate, which in this case, 
is milk sugar. The mineral matter is of a kind espe- 
cially suited to supply the needs of the body. The 
ther ingredients are of a readily digestible nature. 


WHEN milk sours, a part of the milk sugar becomes 

changed to lactic acid. This is brought about by 
the growth of bacteria specifically known as lactic acid 
bacilli, of which there are different species. Milk 
sugar differs from cane sugar, grape sugar and fruit 
sugar, such as occur in fruits and vegetables, in that 
it is not readily fermented by the action of yeast, but 
is by other organisms readily changed to lactic acid. 

A necessary step in the preparation of cream for 
utter making is the ripening or souring. This may 
ake place of its own accord from bacteria which get 
ito the cream from the air, or from some of the 
itensils used in its preparation. In the more up-to- 
date dairies the cream is seeded with a culture of bac- 
‘teria suitable for the purpose. The seeding is usually 
done after other bacteria present have been destroyed 
by Pasteurization, which is careful heating to a tem- 
perature somewhat less than the boiling point of 
water, usually about 160 degrees Fahrenheit. When 
cream sours, the amount of acid produced will vary 
iccording to the conditions, but in up-to-date creamery 
practice an acidity of a little over one half of 1 per 
cent lactic acid is considered best. It necessarily fol- 
lows that buttermilk from cream prepared in this way 
contains a considerable quantity of lactic acid. 

In a table of comparison given at the end of this 
article, the composition of sweet milk, skim milk and 
cream are shown, and also the composition of butter- 
milk with its necessary acid content. 

The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient supply of 
fresh buttermilk in the cities has led to the practice 
of making an artificial milk product resembling but- 
termilk by seeding either whole milk or skimmed milk 
with the necessary lactic acid bacilli to produce sour- 
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Buttermilk and Its Use in Griddle Cakes 


By George L. Teller 
Of The Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, III. 


ing. The specific organism commonly used for this 
purpose is known as Bacillus bulgaricus. Pure cul- 
tures of this can readily be procured in the form of 
tablets, and when one of these tablets is put into a 
quantity of milk according to directions, and kept 
suitably warm, a portion of the sugar quickly changes 
to lactic acid and an excellent article is produced for 
beverage and medicinal purposes. The introduction of 
lactic acid or lactic acid forming bacilli into the ali- 
mentary tract is considered beneficial, from a health 
standpoint. It checks the growth of other bacteria the 
presence of which is injurious. 

Great quantities of excellent buttermilk are pro- 
duced in the large dairies of the country which cannot 
be used as such in human foods because of the diffi- 
culty of transportation and the likelihood of its “going 
bad” before it reaches the hands of the consumer. 
Enterprising manufacturers have hit upon the plan of 
concentrating this product either to a thick, masslike 
evaporated milk, or nearly complete dryness, so that 
it takes on the form of a powder much like semolina 
or wheat middlings, or finer. 

The following is the composition of representative 
samples of concentrated buttermilk as found by analy- 
sis at the Columbus Laboratories: 











c Per cent 
Condensed Powdered 
WOE kcavdrocuscsesedvecesoocecces 73.50 9.10 
Protein (casein and albumen)....... 10.00 82.57 
MED 0 SESE46556 025050805080 seeseoere 2.95 9.30 
BPE: | O060E4 Sas 0:0 0K0'06 CUSeeeeeenvesse 2.10 5.18 
Acidity as lactic acid .........ss00% 2.70 3.65 
BE GE bowen cc eeecsececesccsceee 8.75 40.20 
100.00 100.00 
Culettes POF CURGO 2 cccccccccccccccs 30.5 102.5 


The above powdered buttermilk examined was evi- 
dently made from select buttermilk, had excellent ap- 
pearance and flavor, and a careful bacteriological ex- 
amination showed it to be in a condition well suited for 
a food product. Various samples of the condensed 
buttermilk which have been examined at different 
times have generally shown a more marked degree of 
acidity, when considering the degree of concentration, 
than this powdered buttermilk. This is apparently 
because the buttermilk has been allowed to sour more 
completely, after the butter had been removed and 
before concentrating. 


BUTTERMILK, aside from being relished by some 

as a drink, has long found a place in the kitchen 
in the preparation of various articles of food, espe- 
cially those prepared from flour. The old-fashioned 
soda biscuit commonly made before baking powder 
came into use was made from sour milk or buttermilk 
by the addition of the so-called saleratus. This was a 
carbonate of potash, or, specifically, bicarbonate of 
potash, obtained from wood ashes. Later, when bicar- 
bonate of soda came into use, it also was given the 
name of saleratus, but is now more commonly called 
baking soda. The natural acid of the buttermilk 
acted upon the saleratus, wholly or in part, to release 
the carbonic acid gas and produce the leavening of 
the biscuit. Unfortunately, it often occurred that a 
lump of the saleratus did not dissolve, and there were 
yellow spots in the biscuits, or, as was often the case, 
the cook misjudged the amount of saleratus to use or 
the sourness of the buttermilk, and the whole product 
was of a more or less rich brown color, with the ac- 
companying unpleasant odor and taste such as is 
always produced when there is an excess of alkali in 
the dough. 

Other common articles prepared for the table in 
which buttermilk is frequently used are griddle cakes, 
waffles and corn bread. Some form of milk is an 
almost necessary ingredient of these articles, and but- 
termilk is especially adapted for them. 

Great quantities of condensed buttermilk have been 
produced for the feeding of animals. It has excellent 
food value, and is well suited for that purpose. A 
good grade of it might well find a place in bread 
making, for it contains much of value to that article. 
The writer has long taught that a slight increase of 
acidity in the dough was beneficial in softening the 
gluten and assisting in the making of a superior loaf 
of bread. Lactic acid is especially suited for that 
purpose. In combating the disease of bread known 
as rope, lactic acid is especially beneficial, for its pres- 
ence checks the growth of the rope organism. Milk 
sugar, whether in the pure form or as found in milk, 
makes a superior loaf of bread, probably in part due 
to the lactic acid which forms in the dough. It also 
serves the same purpose as other sugar in giving color. 
to the crust. The small amount of fat present is 
useful for shortening, and the whole gives the product 


a superior flavor. 
B UTTERMILK in its powdered form is adapted for 
blending with cereal products for the preparation 
of such foodstuffs as biscuits, waffles and griddle cakes, 
especially the latter. Often buttermilk supplies the 
entire liquid for these articles as made in the home. 
Fresh buttermilk contains a little less than one 
tenth of its weight of dry substance. The amount of 
liquid required for a batter suitable for waffles or 
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griddle cakes amounts to about one and one half 
pounds buttermilk by weight for one pound of flour. 
A pint of buttermilk contains a little over one and one 
half ounces solid substance. A level tablespoonful of 
powdered buttermilk weighs a little less than one third 
of an ounce and a heaping tablespoonful will weigh 
twice this amount, so that five level tablespoonfuls is 
equivalent to the solid matter of one pint of fresh 
buttermilk. While the casein or curd of the butter- 
milk powder is not wholly soluble in water, the dry 
powder can readily be mixed uniformly with the flour 
or cereal, and for griddle cakes or waffles serves well 
the purpose of fresh buttermilk in the mixture. 

On the basis of the figures given above, nearly two 
and one fourth ounces dry buttermilk may be used 
with each pound of cereal. A lesser quantity may be 
used with good results, if desired. If the liquid used 
in making the batter were one half water and one half 
buttermilk, the dry milk substance present would be 
equal to about seven pounds to one hundred pounds 
of the mixture. The lactic acid in this amount of 
buttermilk would be equal to about one fourth pound 
of baking soda. This is not sufficient to leaven so large 
a quantity of material. 

Better leavening results will be obtained by adding 
to the above mixture a portion of the leavening agents 
commonly used when no buttermilk is present. These 
consist of a suitable mixture of baking soda and acid 
phosphate of lime. Approximately two pounds of the 
better grade of acid phosphate of lime will be found 
suitable for one hundred pounds of this pancake mix- 
ture. Baking soda would then be used sufficiently to 
combine with the acid phosphate and the lactic acid 
of the buttermilk so that the total amount used would 
be one and three fourths pounds baking soda for one 
hundred pounds of the mixture. Fine table salt 
amounting to about two pounds to one hundred pounds 
of the mixture should also be added. 


MANY flours, cereals and mixtures of cereals have 
been found suitable for the making of griddle 
cakes. Pure wheat flour, preferably the lower grades, 
pure buckwheat flour, and even pure corn flour, make 
good products. Each will suit the taste of some of the 
different persons who may use them. Various mix- 
tures of these flours with each other, with or without 
the addition of other flour, such as rice flour, will 
generally be found preferable to any one of the flours 
by itself. The possible exception to this is buckwheat 
flour, which is peculiarly adapted for the making of 
griddle cakes and finds practically its sole use in the 
making of this type of foodstuff. 

A well-prepared, concentrated buttermilk, whether 
condensed or dry, is a valuable food product and de- 
serves a place as such. It is wholesome, nutritious and 
palatable. The dry material. when used in connection 
with cereals in the preparation of such products as 
griddle cakes, increases materially the food value, sup- 
plies a portion of the leavening agents, adds valuable 
shortening, improves the flavor, and the milk sugar 
present helps to brown the surface and make a more 
attractive baked product. 


MILK AND BUTTERMILK COMPOSITION 


o-————— Per cent ——_——___,, 
Total Al- Milk 
Whole milk— solids Fat Casein bumen sugar Ash 
Average .... 13.00 4.00 2.60 0.70 4.95 0.75 
Maximum .. 17.00 8.00 3.60 0.90 5.50 0.90 
Minimum ... 10.00 2.00 1.60 0.40 4.00 0.60 
Skim milk .... 9.75 0.30 2.75 0.75 6.15 0.80 
Cream ....... 25.95 18.80 2.00 0.50 4.15 0.50 
Buttermilk*® .. 9.50 0.50 2.40 0.78 5.00 0.60 


*Buttermilk contains lactic acid approximately 0.55 
per cent. 
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SEATTLE 

North Pacific Coast mills are finding 
little new business, either domestic or 
export. Buyers in north coast markets 
bought rather liberally during the recent 
break in prices, and are therefore not 
favorable to additional commitments at 
the present high level of quotations. 

Business with the Middle West, South- 
east and Atlantic seaboard is disappoint- 
ing, the relatively high prices demanded 
by farmers of the Pacific Northwest for 
wheat making business extremely difficult 
in competition with central western and 
Atlantic Coast soft wheat mills. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Oct. 16: family 
patent $7.80@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $6.90@7.10, 98's; bak- 
ers patent $7.10@7.40, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
$8.25@8.90. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Oct. 16: Da- 
kota, $8.90@9.30 bbl; Montana, $8.40@ 
8.65. 

Export Trade.—With the exception of 
a fair business with the Philippines and a 
little flour worked to Dairen, there was 
practically no oriental business last week. 
Sales to South America were meager, 
and nothing was shipped to transatlantic 
countries. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, Oct. 16: to Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $7.05 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, or $6.35, net, f.a.s., basis 49-Ib 
cottons; patents $8 bbl, c.if., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.30, net, f.a.s. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 41s 9d, 
and hard wheat straights 43s 9d, c.i.f., 
per 280 Ibs, in jutes. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has been inactive. 
Exporters are not buying, as growers, 
who hold about 70 per cent of the crop, 
are holding for prices far above an ex- 
port basis. Shanghai mills, for instance, 
last week indicated a price for wheat 
about $3 ton below coast markets. Mill- 
ers, likewise, are buying little wheat, as 
there is practically no export flour trade 
and only a limited domestic business. 
Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, coast, 
Oct. 16: soft white, $1.40@1.41 bu; west- 
ern white, $1.39@1.40; western red, $1.35 
@1.36; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.47@1.48. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oot. Be8T waccccccssccees 34,489 65 
Previous week .......++++ 34,455 65 
VOMF AHO wccccccccccccece 33,546 64 
TWO YOAFS FO ..ccccccece 44,954 84 
Three years ago .......... 38,132 12 
Four years ago .......ee0% 26,484 50 
Five years afO .........6. 20,613 39 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Pet. of . 

activity 
Oct. WsIUT ..cccccccsecver 58 
Previous week 61 
WOOF BHO occccccesccceses 44 
TWO yearS AZO ......eeeee 51,670 91 
Three years ago .......... 39,241 69 
Four years ago ......-+.+% 42,443 74 
Five years ago. ........6. 18,475 32 


Sixteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, as reported 
to the North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
for the period June 20 to Oct. 1, 1925, 
with an aggregate capacity for that 
period, operating 24 hours a day, six 
days a week, of 822,875 bbls flour, made 
446,683, or 54 per cent of capacity. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 





and Astoria), July 1 to Oct. 1, 1925, as 
reported by the merchants’ exchanges of 
Seattle and Portland: 


FLOUR, BBLS 




















Pam From ‘ 

Columbia 
To— Puget Sound River Totals 
TUTORS .cccccccscece 6,202 17,474 23,676 
GOTMM  cccccccsceces 261,220 101,163 362,383 
S. and C. America... 57,442 17,595 74,997 
Mawel .cccccccceses 12,000 6,313 18,313 
British Columbia ... 6,340 ..... 5,240 
California .......... 100,735 145,885 246,620 
Atlantic Coast ...... 20,893 77,167 98,060 
BIBER cccccscccceces hk) err 17,240 
Petals cccccccsces 480,972 365,597 846,529 

WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 

c From 

Columbia 
To— Puget Sound River Totals 
MBFORO sccccosecece 276 2,436 2,712 
California ....ccccees 6 409 415 
GRIORE ncccccccccces 419 1,042 1,461 
BEAWO cccccccccecs 12 ene 12 
British Columbia ... 1 ese 1 
South America ..... 14 ove 14 
Totals ccccccccces 728 3,887 4,615 


Total wheat shipments (flour included) 
July 1 to Oct. 1, 1925, 8,426,339 bus, 
against 10,195,542 a year ago. 


NOTES 


Articles of incorporation of the Sno- 
homish (Wash.) Feed Mills, Inc., have 
been filed by Herman Friese, and R. M. 
ard Ada Y. Clagett. 

There has been practically no rain this 
autumn in most of the principal winter 
wheat counties of Washington and Ore- 
gon, and the soil continues to be too dry 
for seeding. 

The Union Pacific Railway withdrew 
its rates on grain and grain products 
from Washington points to points in the 
South and Southeast, effective Oct. 15, 
but will immediately publish new ones 
in their place. 

Beginning with November sailings from 
the Pacific Coast, Bremen will be added 
to the continental ports of call of the 
joint steamship service of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet.Co. afd the Holland-Amer- 
ican Line, in addition to Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam and Antwerp. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will hold a hearing at San Francisco, 
Nov. 23, to take testimony in regard to 
the increase in rates of 3c cwt from the 
Pacific Northwest to Missouri-Missis- 
sippi River terminals, proposed by the 
carriers. Increases in rates from the 
Pacific Northwest to California and from 
Montana and Idaho to Washington and 
Oregon points will also be considered. 


October estimates of per acre yields of 
Washington spring grain crops, made by 
G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician, De- 
partment of Agriculture: spring wheat 
16 bus, against 14.6, the 10-year average; 
oats, 44; barley, 34. The spring wheat 
crop of the state is estimated to be 26,- 
496,000 bus, winter wheat 10,412,000; to- 
tal wheat yield 36,908,000, against 44,- 
106,000, the average of the past five years. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Increased demand developed in the San 
Francisco flour market last week, the 
general trend being in accord with the 
eastern grain advances. This affected 
California mill prices, those of eastern 
and Pacific Northwest mills, and millfeed 
and grain figures. Buyers, in instances, 
have made bookings to cover future re- 
quirements. Mills report a good move- 
ment of flour, with more activity than at 
this time last year. This is partially due 
to the heavier California crop of 1925, 
making coast milling more practicable. 
California mill quotations were ad- 
vanced 20c on practically all grades, the 
rices on Oct. 17 being: family patents 
10 bbl, high patents $8.70, straight 
grades $7.80@8.10, bakers patents $8.10 
@8.80, cracker flour $7.80@7.90, graham 
$7.60@8, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 





and other milling points, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Kansas standard patents were quoted 
on Oct. 17 at $8.60@8.75 bbl, Montana 
standard patents $8.70@8.80, Dakota 
standard patents $8.90@9, blue-stem pat- 
ents $7.60@7.75, and straights $7.40@ 
7.50, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other common points. 

Wheat prices on the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange advanced on Oct. 17 to 
$2.35@2.55 ewt for milling grades. 


NOTES 


San Quentin grain bags have advanced 
to 18c, with Calcutta bags, June-July de- 
livery, quoted at 14%4c, San Francisco. 

Owing to early rains in California, har- 
vesting of the bean crop is being speeded, 
and it is estimated that 200 carloads will 
be shipped from Stockton before the end 
of October. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is to hold a hearing at the Hotel San 
Francisco on Nov. 16 relative to the 
freight rate structure and the alleged in- 
adequacy of the revenues of western rail- 
roads. 

J. K. Smith, director of grain, and J. 
D. Armstrong, director of milling, for the 
Sperry Flour Co.,.have returned from a 
tour of the Pacific Northwest, during 
which they visited Portland, Tacoma and 
Spokane. 

Condition of the rice crop throughout 
the world is being watched by California 
growers and dealers as the Pacific Coast 
crop is being harvested. According to 
early harvest reports, the California yield 
will be equal to that of last year. 

Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, director of the 
Food Research Institut: at Stanford 
University, has gone east and will visit a 
number of the grain and flour milling cen- 
ters, in addition to Washington, D. C., 
where he will confer with government 
officials. 

Opening of a San Francisco office for 
the Mississippi-Warrior Service has been 
arranged, Thomas B. Esty being named 
as representative. Development of Cali- 
fornia business to Mississippi River 
points via the government barge line is 
being sought. 

The appointment of Louis R. Cam- 
piglia as sales manager for the California 
& Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation 
has been announced. This is considered 
the most important position in the sugar 
industry of California and Hawaii, as 
the sales manager is responsible for dis- 
posal of over 75 per cent of the Hawaiian 
cane sugar crop, valued at more than 
$80,000,000 annually. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 

There was a very fair volume of buying 
in the local flour market last week, the 
steadiness of grain being a factor. Prices 
were 20@40c higher than in the previous 
week, family patents being quoted on 
Oct. 17 at $7.85, bakers hard wheat at 
$8.25 and bakers blue-stem patents at 
$7.45. 

Export flour prices continue out of line 
with foreign bids. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oot. W!AT .occccccccsecese 27,567 44 
Previous’ week ........... 28,684 46 
WOOP MSO ceacewveruessses 35,376 57 
Two years AGO .......060% 56,016 90 
Three years ago .......5.. 34,058 59 
Four years ago ........++% 27,866 58 
Five years ago .........+- 37,523 78 


The wheat market was firm most of last 
week, but no large amount of business 
was done. At the close, on Oct. 17, club 
was worth $1.46 bu. The only buying 
was to fill a few short sales. The market 
is well above the export parity and, con- 
sequently, exporters are not interested. 
Mills showed little activity as buyers. 


NOTES 


Wheat shipments last week were 308,- 
299 bus to Colon, for orders. 

Owing to the dry condition of the soil, 
less than the usual fall acreage has been 
sown to wheat in this state. 

Flour. exports last week were 3,000 
bbls to Amsterdam, 3,854 to Manila, 72,- 
000 to Dairen, 5,000 to Taku Bar, 450 to 
Cebu, 750 to Iloilo, 1,250 to Shanghai, 
1,500 to Kobe and 2,000 to Hongkong. 

Farmers continue to hold their wheat, 
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apparently being influenced neither by 
declines nor advances. Dealers here esti- 
mate that only 20 to 25 per cent of the 
Pacific northwestern crop has been sold, 
J. M. Lownspatr. 


LOS ANGELES 

Improved conditions prevailed in the 
southern California market last week, 
with a fair volume of buying and good 
future prospects. Prices of all grades of 
California flours were increased 20c bb] 
as demand grew steadier. Heavier in- 
coming shipments were reported. 

Higher prices were asked for mi:idle 
western and northern flours by local job- 
bers and mill representatives. Business 
is good, and inquiries are increasing 

Carload quotations, Oct. 16: California 
family patents, $9 bbl, basis %4’s; (ali- 
fornia hard wheat bakers patents, $°.40, 
basis 4’s; California blended bakers pat- 
ents, $8.20; California pastry, $'.60; 
Kansas bakers patents, $9.30; Montana 
bakers patents, $9.20; Dakota staniard 
patents, $9.80; Washington-Oregon }\ue- 
stem bakers patents, $8.40; Washin.:ton 
pastry, $8.20. 

NOTES 


W. H. Joyce, president of the Sp: rry 
Flour Co., visited the Los Angeles «fice 
of the concern, Oct. 12-14. 


The new Los Angeles baking plan: of 
the National Biscuit Co. is bing 
equipped with the latest type of mac \in- 
ery, and will probably be opened for: ial- 
ly in December. 

Local associations of retail bakers ind 
small wholesale bakers in the various « ut- 
lying sections of Los Angeles will sh. :rt- 
ly be organized by William Francis | re- 
land, secretary-manager of the soutiiern 
California wholesale and retail bak :rs’ 
associations. It is planned to orga:iize 
12 or 15 local associations, each with: its 
own president and secretary. 


NORTHERN CHINA’S FLOUR 
CONSUMPTION INCREASING 


Suanonalt, Cura, Oct. 1.—Statis ics 
compiled from the records of the Chi: ese 
maritime customs show that the  on- 
sumption of wheat flour is gradually in- 
creasing in North China, although m- 
portations of wheat and flour vary in 
accordance with the comparative c:op 
conditions in China and the principal «x- 
porting countries. ‘The following ta))les 
show imports into Tientsin in the period 
1919-24: 

FLOUR (50-LB BAGS) 
From foreign From 





Year— countries China Tot! 
eee 1,410 1,901,168 1,902 578 
ES 6:%.6:0% 62,474 3,768,592 3,831, 66 
ee 10,102 3,102,648 3,112.750 
1922....2. 969,946 3,212,970 4,182.16 
| eee 3,854,304 2,529,261 6,383, 45 
ae 3,596,864 6,848,546 10,445, 10 

WHEAT (BUS) 
From foreign From 

Year— countries China Tot: 
Ol ee 1 4,130 4,141 
BESO. caves 10,438 1,278,017 1,288,155 
BORE. osc 18,762 69,856 88,1 18 
BOBS. ccvce 2,062 113,138 115,.90 
1923...... 788,115 13,260 801,°75 
19236 0.000% 233,333 964,126 1,197, 


19 
In addition to the imports of wheat 
flour in 1924, the flour mills in Tient:in 
and its environs produced 3,240,000 49 |b 
bags. Mills in Honan and Shantung su)- 
plied some 2,000,000 bags to Tientsin, 
making. in all a total flour consumption 
in Tientsin, Pekin and surrounding t« :- 
ritory of about 16,000,000 bags for lest 
year. In addition to this flour, which is 
machine ground, there is consumed a co1- 
siderable amount milled by native met 1- 
ods, and which it is impossible to es'i- 
mate. 





BAKERY PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Nile Carson, of tie 
Carson-Baruch Baking Co., has sold |} is 
interest in the concern and has taken ov'r 
the El Centro plant of the firm, whi h 
he will operate as the Nile Carson Ba <- 
ing Co. The Los Angeles bakery, locat: 
at 3545 Pasadena Avenue, will remain t ie 
property of the Carson-Baruch Bakii ¢ 
Co., reorganization of which was recent'y 
completed. 

The firm name will be retained te:.1- 
porarily, according to Arthur Baruc', 
secretary-treasurer of the company, aid 
B. Baruch will be president and Roland 
Baruch vice president. The company is 
now engaged in an extensive campaign 
to double its sales. 
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PORTO RICAN BAKERS 
SEEK PROTECTION 


Makers’ Association Passes Resolutions Ask- 
ing That Date of Manufacture and 
Analysis of Flour Be Shown on Sack 


San Juan, Porto Rico, Sept. 25.—The 
following resolutions, recently passed at 

general meeting of the Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation gf Porto Rico, at Mayaguez, 
should prove of great interest to millers 
in the United States. 

The first resolution: 

Whereas, The quality of the flour used 
in the manufacture of bread is the prin- 
cipal factor which determines the quality 

the bread; and 

Whereas, The quality of many brands 
cf flour which are received in Porto Rico 
varies considerably beyond what is rea- 

mable, thus causing heavy losses to the 

iakers, who have been unable to make 
iaims through the absence of a legal 
andard; and 
Whereas, The bakers of Porto Rico 
ive been the victims of comparisons and 
uaranties impossible of fulfillment and 
impossible of enforcement, which has 
aused them great damage: therefore, 
re it 

Resolved, by this general meeting of 
the Bakers’ Association of Porto Rico: 

1. To request all flour mills, both in 
their contract of sale and also in the cor- 
responding invoice, to show a detailed 
malysis of the flour covered by the con- 
ract. 

2. That if, in the judgment of the bak- 
er making the purchase, the said analysis 
hould not conform with the conditions of 
the flour sold, a sample of the same shall 
he submitted to a competent laboratory 
designated by the board of directors of 
the association, to make a new analysis, in 
order to rectify or corroborate the analy- 
sis of the mill. 

8. That the board of directors of the 
association are hereby empowered to 
formulate the necessary rules to put this 
resolution into practice and also to fix 
the percentage of variation admissible, it 
being understood that, when the quality 
of the flour sold is superior to that set 
forth in the contract, the seller shall be 
considered as having fulfilled his contract 
in that particular. 

The other resolution is as follows: 

Whereas, The time elapsing between 
the date on which flour is milled and the 
date it is manufactured into bread great- 
ly influences the result to be obtained 
from said flour; and 

Whereas, On many occasions the bakers 
of Porto Rico have suffered considerable 
losses by reason of the condition of the 
flour received, which would indicate that 
it would shortly become spoiled; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by this general meeting of 
the Bakers’ Association of Porto Rico: 

1. To inform the mills, their represen- 
tatives and the flour brokers, that each 
hag of flour sold to the association of 
bakers must bear a stamp indicating the 
date on which said flour was manufac- 
tured. 





* * 


Eprror’s Nore.—It is unlikely that 
American millers selling flour to Porto 
Rico will acquiesce in the proposals em- 
bodied in the resolutions adopted by the 
Bakers’ Association of Porto Rico. The 
requirement that packages of flour be 
stamped with date of manufacture would 
be most objectionable, and sales on basis 
of guaranteed laboratory analyses hard- 
ly less so. Even in domestic markets, 
where rejected flour may usually be re- 
sold without serious loss, few millers are 
willing to sell on a basis of absolute guar- 
anties of analyses beyond protein and 
ash. While the bakers of Porto Rico are 
doubtless sincere in seeking the protec- 
tion proposed, they should keep in mind 
that sales on the basis suggested would 
open the door to constant quibbling and 
frequent rejection on technicalities by 
the buyer. The surest protection to the 
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bakers of Porto Rico, as to bakers in 
this country, is to buy known brands 
from reputable and reliable millers. 





Argentina absorbed more than one 
fourth of the total exports of agricul- 
tural implements from the United States 
in 1924. 





CUBA HOPES TO GROW 
MORE OF HER OWN FOOD 


Havana, Cusa, Sept. 29.—A local pa- 
per, printed-in Spanish, calls the atten- 
tion of the public to what it terms the 
enormous quantities of flour being im- 
ported into Cuba. It states that, ac- 
cording to the figures published by the 
Cuban bureau of statistics, these amount- 
ed to 38,280,100 kilos, valued at $885,236. 

It states that, as soon as the govern- 
ment completes the network of good 
roads around the island which is pro- 
jected, there will be more inducement for 
the farmers of Cuba to grow wheat and 
other foodstuffs, as their marketing fa- 
cilities will be thereby improved. The 
paper says that there is no reason why 
Cuba should be forced to import food- 
stuffs on a large scale. 


NOTES 


Walter M. Daniel, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cuba, will 
leave Cuba on Oct. 3 to attend the four- 
teenth meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

During the first half of this year, Cuba 
exported 113,974,349 gallons molasses to 
the United States, about 4,000,000 to the 
United Kingdom and 185,000 to Holland, 
Greece and the Canary Islands. 

The Cuban secretary of state has given 
notice that any one found infringing the 
law that persons leaving Cuba shall not 
be in possession of more than $50 in 
cash will be punished by having % of 1 
per cent of the excess amount collected 
from him. 

Mr. Moznette, a horticultural expert of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is visiting this country to ascer- 
tain if the bean pod borer exists here; 
if he is unable to find it, the ban on 
imports of green beans from Cuba into 
the United States will be removed. 

M. D. Kenton. 





PROSPECTS FOR RECORD 
ARGENTINE CROP GOOD 


Buenos Ares, Arcentina, Sept. 11.— 
The first official figures of the areas sown 
to wheat and flaxseed have been pub- 
lished, and are causing a great deal of 
speculation with regard to the probable 
yield of the crops of these two cereals 
this year. The wheat acreage is about 
420,000 hectares larger than it was last 
year, and 700,000 greater than in 1923-24 
(a hectare equals 2.47 acres). The crop 
was planted under very unfavorable con- 
ditions last year, and there is little doubt 
that this year’s crop will give a larger 
yield. 

The conditions at present ruling, how- 
ever, are equally as favorable as those 
prevailing at a similar time in the season 
of 1923-24, when the largest crops of 
wheat and flaxseed which have ever been 
harvested in this country were obtained. 
In view of the favorable start that the 
crop has made and the fact that agricul- 
tural methods have greatly improved 
since 1923-24, it is hoped that the out- 
turn this season will greatly exceed any 
which has been obtained in the history 
of Argentine agriculture. Another fac- 
tor toward the fulfillment of this hope is 
the greater care which has been taken in 
the selection of seed wheat by farmers 
this year. 

By many it is pointed out that the av- 
erage yield in Argentina has never 
reached 1,000 kilos per hectare, although 
in 1923-24 it was very near that figure. 


Yields of 2,000 kilos are common in many 
parts of the country, and on farms where, 
in the past, care has been taken in the 
preparation of the fields and the selection 
of seed, a yield of 3,000 kilos has been 
obtained. It is believed that, with aver- 
age growing conditions, it may be con- 
servatively assumed that the yield this 
year will average 1,000 kilos per hectare. 

If this should be the case, the total 
wheat output of Argentina would be 280,- 
000,000° bus, about 90,000,000 more than 
last year and some 33,000,000 better than 
the record yield of 1923-24. To this large 
crop prospect must be added a very much 
larger carry-over than was anticipated. 
At the end of August it was estimated 
that there were some 42,000,000 bus of 
the exportable surplus of the old crop 
still remaining in the country. Assum- 
ing that the shipments in the remaining 
months before the new crop comes on the 
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market are at the rate of 7,300,000 bus a 
month, which is above normal, there will 
be left in the country to be carried over 
into the new crop some 18,500,000 bus 
wheat. 

The flaxseed situation is equally bright, 
because the area sown to this cereal is 
larger than that which was sown in 1923- 
24, the year of the record crop, by about 
130,000 hectares, and it is hoped that, 
with normal growing conditions, a crop 
larger than that obtained in the record 
year will be harvested. It should be add- 
ea that the acreage devoted to flaxseed is 
smaller this year than last, probably 
owing to the disastrous results from 
drouth. 





The value of exports to Latin America 
from the United States increased $130,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1925. 








The Uses of Ex-Flour Sacks 


nesota farmer’s wife to The Farmer, 

St. Paul, sets in motion numerous 
practical and unpractical ideas as to 
what the miller may do to enhance the 
usefulness of the flour sack after it has 
served its primary purpose. The com- 
munication reads: 

“There are ever so many useful things 
that can be made out of flour sacks. No 
doubt most housewives have a stack of 
flour sacks put away somewhere. Most 
farm women do all of their own baking 


A COMMUNICATION from a Min- 

























‘i Gas 


“For example, a 98-lb sack could be 
adapted for use as a chemise for a stout 
lady, . . . or by making it longer at the 
expense of narrowness it could be readily 
converted into a nightie.” 


and use lots of flour, which enables them 
to have quite a number of: these sacks. 

“There are some sacks from which it 
is hard to remove the paint. On these 
I put lots of soap and soak them over 
night and add a little kerosene to the 
water, and the paint almost always comes 
out in the first washing. I use the dark- 
er ones and those from which the paint 
will not come off for dish towels. With 
the frequent washing they soon bleach 
out white and the paint gradually dis- 
appears. 

“I find many uses for them. Some I 


use for underthings for the children, 
which wear quite well. Others I use for 
pillow cases on the children’s beds, with 
little edges crocheted on them, and they 
look very nice. I also have several table 
cloths made from flour sacks. I take 
four sacks and fasten them together with 
rickrack and sew some rickrack around 
the outside edge. 

“I also have a lunch cloth which I 
made from a large 100-lb sack. I out- 
lined a bluebird in each corner and cro- 
cheted a blue edge around it. Slip-on 
aprons can be made from flour sacks, 
too, and many other things.” 

Thus it will be seen that it is by no 
means as difficult a task to determine 
what to do with ex-flour sacks as it is 
to determine what to do with ex-presi- 
dents and old razor blades. But the 
lady from Minnesota does not exhaust all 
the possibilities of the flour sack, as 
will appear upon more extended reflec- 
tion. 

The miller should not permit tobacco 
manufacturers to turn out their product 
in lunch pails without giving thought to 
adapting the flour sack to more transient 
use than delivering milled wheat into the 
family flour bin. Why not have every 
flour sack accompanied by a pattern 
showing what can be made from it? For 
example, a 98-lb sack could be adapted 
for use as a chemise for 
a stout lady, as well as 
for a table cloth; or by 
making it longer at the 
expense of narrowness 
it could be readily con- 
verted into a nightie. 
A substitution of denim 
would provide the head 
of the house with a shirt 
as well as bread. Small- 
er sacks could be spe- 
cially adapted to the 
making of lingerie of various kinds, with a 
substitution of silk for cotton in the mar- 
keting of high grades of flour. Here, 
however, the ham packer would have 
some obvious advantages, should he take 
the cue. 

But the possibilities of the ex-flour 
sack are by no means limited to bed and 
table linen and wearing apparel. With 
a little attention to construction, they 
can be adapted to uses ranging from 
containers for tire chains to receptacles 
for the carrying of a burglar’s swag. 

The communication above quoted sug- 
gests that there is an annoying and un- 
necessary indelibility of brands on the 
miller’s sacks. Why should the house- 
wife be subjected to the inconvenience of 
using large quantities of soap and kero- 
sene to eradicate “Smith’s Best XXX 
Flour” from a potential nightgown? An 
easily erasible ink or paint could be sub- 
stituted. And it may not be amiss to sug- 
gest that edging or embroidery be at- 
tached to the top of sacks. 

In this connection, the writer cannot 
avoid recalling that while running a news- 
paper years ago in Oklahoma Territory 
a local cotton planter declined to sub- 
scribe for the paper on the ground that 
our “esteemed contemporary’s” publica- 
tion, a six-column folio, was much better 
adapted to use on pantry shelves than a 
four-column quarto. As the years pass, 
our confidence in the judgment of this 


planter increases. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


































































































Millfeed Demand.—There is a stronger market for millfeed. Demand is 
still largely for split cars, with country dealers taking a wide assortment. 
Mill sales continue to aggregate large, through a steady mixed car trade. - 
Little forward buying seems to have been done, and jobbers feel that values 


are due for an advance. 


First frosts in the Northwest and Middle West have had the effect of 


stimulating demand. 


On the other hand, there has been an improvement in 


range conditions in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 


New Mexico. 


Due to abundance of rainfall in the past two months, which 


broke a prolonged drouth in the three southwestern states, ranges, pastures 
and fall planted feed crops have made large amounts of much needed feed. 
In western Kansas and Nebraska, prospects are good for an abundance of 


wheat pasture. 


Grass cured up well in Montana, Wyoming and western Da- 


kotas which, supplemented by bountiful hay and grain crops, is expected to 
carry stock through the winter in fine shape. Colorado ranges are very good, 


but some parts in danger of early frost. 
divide, conditions range from good to excellent. 


In all states west of the continental 
For the 17 western states, 


the condition of the range is estimated at 92 per cent of normal, compared 
with 89 per cent last month, 74 per cent one year ago and 94 per cent in 1923. 


Conditions in the dairy states point to a strong market for feed. The gov- 
ernment report for September showed a shortage of 39,337,000 Ibs butter, 
compared with last year, and since the first of the month this total is believed 


to have been considerably enlarged. 


The butter market is confidently ex- 


pected to hold for some time at present high values. 
Prices.—Millfeed prices average about 50c ton higher than a week ago, 
the Southwest showing the principal gain. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—There is a slightly better 
tone to the millfeed market, but prices 
show little change. Buying has not 
reached large proportions, although there 
is some, principally of bran, by the coun- 
try trade, and mixers are also taking 
small amounts. Some inquiry is reported 
for feed for deferred delivery, but busi- 
ness is negligible, as the trade is not 
willing to pay prevailing prices. Sellers 
are asking a premium of 50c@$1 month 
over spot. 

Spring bran was quoted, Oct. 17, at 
$24.25@24.50 ton, hard winter bran $26.50 
@27.50, standard middlings $26@26.50, 
flour middlings $29.50@31 and red dog 
$38@41. 

Mitwavxker.—A depression in the price 
of millfeed was caused last week by the 
slack demand and the ample supply. Mid- 
dlings are fully 50¢ ton lower, while bran 
is nominally steady and unchanged. It 
was to be expected that by this period 
the demand would be much heavier but, 
despite colder weather, there has been no 
sign of a general increase in require- 
ments. Supplies are not being forced on 
the market. Nominal quotations, Oct. 17: 
spring bran $24.50@25 ton, winter bran 
$26.70@27.70, standard middlings $25.75 
@26.25, flour middlings $29@30, red dog 
$38@39, and cottonseed meal $38@42.50, 
in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—The volume of millfeed be- 
ing sold is very light, and quotations are 
little more than nominal. Although ac- 
cumulated stocks are low and buyers have 
little booked ahead, no interest is shown 
in future bookings, and what business is 
being done is for prompt shipment. Mills 
are not pushing sales, and while offerings 
are ample to care for the demand, they 
are not heavy enough to lower prices. 
Quotations, Oct. 17: soft winter bran 
$26.50@27 ton, hard winter bran $26@ 
26.50, and gray shorts $33@34. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Mrinneapouis.—Inquiry for millfeed is 
more general this week. New England 
markets are again beginning to display 
interest, particularly in bran. Demand 
is still largely for split cars, country deal- 
ers taking a wide assortment in each car 
ordered. As usual, mills are doing a big 
mixed car business with flour. 

Prices have firmed a little, following a 
slowing up in mill operations because of 
a lack of shipping directions. Sentiment 
favors the bull side. Apparently, no at- 
tempt has been made to accumulate 
stocks for winter use; jobbers feel that, 
when real buying does begin, prices 
should advance. 

There is still a very wide spread in flour 


middlings quotations. Country mills have 
reduced their prices more in line with 
standard middlings, while some private 
city mill brands are still held at their 
former high levels. 

With jobbers, bran is a little firmer 
and standard middlings weaker. The 
spread between the two grades is at last 
narrowing to more seasonable propor- 
tions. 

City mills quote bran at $22@22.50 ton, 
standard middlings $23.50@24.50, flour 
middlings $27.50@33, red dog $37.50@40, 
wheat mixed feed $27@31, and rye mid- 
dlings $22.50@23, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Oct. 20 Year ago 
Te re ee @22.00 $24.50 @25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.00@23.50 26.50@27.00 


Flour middlings.. 27.00@31.00 31.50@32.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.00@39.00 38.00@39.00 


Dututn.— Millfeed has picked up 
somewhat. There has been increased in- 
quiry and demand, and prices have shown 
a firmer tendency. The colder weather is 
held responsible for the increased de- 
mand, and the failure of mill offerings to 
show any increase has helped it. One mill 
here sells its output as it is made, and 
finds no trouble in getting rid of it. The 
other has been sold ahead for a long time 
and is just coming to the point where it 
can sell a little for prompt shipment. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—A somewhat stronger 
undertone is present in the southwestern 
bran market. Prices are firm, but about 
unchanged from a week ago. The first 
frost of the season over the Middle West 
and generally cooler temperatures stimu- 
lated demand, especially for small lots 
from dealers. 

The rains which have been falling dur- 
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ing the past month, making excellent pas- 
tures everywhere, have been a bearish 
element. 

Shorts are feeling the competition of 
northwestern offerings, and do not show 
the strength of bran. Prospects of di- 
minishing production, however, are caus- 
ing mills to withhold putting large quan- 
tities on the market. 

Quotations, Oct. 17, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $24@24.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$29.50@30; gray shorts, $31.50@32.50. 

Hvutcuinson.—Millfeed holds firm, due 
mainly to short supplies. Local mills are 
able to get 15@20c cwt over current Kan- 
sas City quotations, because of small 


supplies. Quotations, Kansas City basis, 
Oct. 17: bran $27 ton, mill-run $32, 
shorts $37. 


Arcuison.— The millfeed market is 
firmer, with considerable demand for 
millfeed to go into store. This is the 
first active demand reported by millers 
from the jobbing trade for storing pur- 

ses. 

Bran sold freely on Oct. 17 at $24 ton, 
mill-run $28, and shorts $32, for prompt 
or deferred delivery. However, millers 
are reluctant to offer millfeed for de- 
ferred delivery except at $1@2 ton pre- 
mium. 

Satina.—Feed demand is only fair, the 
market having slowed down somewhat 
with the coming of the fall rains and im- 
proved pastures. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Oct. 15, car lots, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.25@1.30 cwt; mill-run, 
$1.45@1.50; gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 

OxtaHoma Crtry.—Mixed corn chop 
and corn meal are higher. Other millfeed 
prices are unchanged. Few straight car 
lot orders are received by mills, but the 
mixed car demand remains as heavy as 
earlier in the season. Straight bran on 
Oct. 17 brought $1.45 cwt, mill-run bran 
$1.60 and gray shorts $1.90. 


CENTRAL STATES 


To.epo. — Millfeed last week showed 
material improvement in demand, al- 
though outside prices remained un- 
changed. One miller advanced his price 
$1 ton, and made satisfactory sales after 
the advance. There seems to be more 
confidence. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, 
Oct. 16, at $28.25@28.50 ton, mixed feed 
$30.25@30.50, and middlings $29.50@ 
81.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market was 
dull last week, inquiries and purchases 
being small compared with the activity 
of previous weeks. Quotations, Oct. 17: 
bran, $29@31 ton; mixed feed, $33; 
shorts, $34@36. 


THE SOUTH 


NasHuvitte.—While the majority of 
mills report good demand for millfeed, 
business is not as brisk as it has been. 
However, the situation continues fairly 
satisfactory, with prices being main- 
tained. Quotations, Oct. 17: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio Riv- 
er points, $29@31 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@37. 

Mempuis.—The millfeed market is 
quiet, as consumers are taking only ac- 
tual requirements, which appear to be 
less than usual at this time of the year. 
Widespread rains have not only made 
roads bad, interfering with movement, 
but have helped pastures materially, les- 
sening demand. Wheat bran was offered 
on Oct. 17 at $27.75@28.50 ton, standard 
middlings at $30@30.50 and gray shorts 
at $35.50@36. Stocks are light. 

Norro.k.—Feed prices in this locality 





*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 
20, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $24.75 @25.00 $22.00@22.50 $.....@..... $.....@30.00 
Hard winter bran. 27.00@28.00 .....@..... 24.00@24.50 25. '35@26. 10 Sy 
Soft winter bran.. ..... Pe wove c As cee eeeee@..... 26.10@26.60 32.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. 26.50@27.00 23.50@24.50 29.50@30.50 .....@..... 31.00@32.00 
Flour middlingst.. 30.00@31.50 27.50@33.00 31.50@32.50 33.10@33.60 36.00@41.00 
pg Pere 38.50@40.50 37.50@40.00 .....@.....  .600-@..... 44.00@45.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... OS. sass @26.50 $30.00@30.50 $30. 2630.5 60 $28.75@29.75 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. 28. res Seog 00 32.50@33.00 .....@. 3. 5 re Ae 
Soft winter bran.. ..... @. 33.50@34.50 .....@. 29.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 
Stand. middlings* .....@. 32.50 @3 3.00 32.00@32.50 $1.50@32.50 34. sours 00 
Flour middlingst.. 34.50@35.50 38.00@41.00 39.50@40.00 35.50@37.00 ..... ‘ 
BOG GON oii pvesds 41.50@42.50 46.50@47.00 --@47.00 42.00@43.00 wee OMG kee 
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are irregular, and buying has been 
sporadic. Continued warm weather hs 
reduced the volume of sales below nor- 
mal, although some orders have been re- 
ported for 30- and 60-day needs. Quot::- 
tions, Oct. 17: red dog, $47@48 ton; flour 
middlings $36.50@37.50; standard mil- 
dlings, $32@33; bran, $31@32. 
Attanta.—The trade in wheat m '!- 
feeds is dull, and prices are somew).at 
lower. Stocks are small, and there h: ve 
been hardly any forward sales made. :)n 
Oct. 17 bran was quoted at $33 ton, w! ile 
middlings ranged $38@42. The price: of 
cottonseed meal declined somewhat on he 
issuance of the last government fore: ist 
of the cotton crop, which showed < n- 
crease in the probable production. val 
is accumulating rapidly at all the oil 
mills. Demand from the dairy trad: is 
good, although for small quantities. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Mills are firm in their vi ws 
on bran, asking. 50c@$1 more for it. 
Jobbers are slow in following the .d- 
vance, the asking price on Oct. 17 be ng 
$26.50 ton. Middlings were easier, t icy 
being held at $27.50@28. There is an in- 
creasing supply of red dog and sec nd 
élears, with a lessened demand. Red \og 
was offered at $41.50 and flour middli igs 
at $34.50. Second clears are slow, s les 
being made at $4.35 bbl. 

Boston.—A quiet demand for all ki ids 
of wheat feed is reported, with the n :r- 
ket openly unchanged, but an easier in- 
dercurrent noticeable and a little p es- 
sure to sell. Quotations, prompt or 
near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, er 
ton: spring bran $30@30.25, stand ird 
middlings $32@32.50, flour middl’ igs 
$39.50@40, red dog $47, cottonseed n cal 
$41.50@46.25. 

BALTIMORE. —Millfeed was unchan ‘ed 
last week except in the case of red « 5g, 
which was off $1@1.50 ton, with dem nd 
quiet throughout. Quotations, Oct. 17 in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $2 50 
@30; soft winter bran, $32@33; sta .d- 
ard middlings, $31@32; flour middli) zs, 
$36@41; red dog, $44@45. 

Puavetpuia.—Offerings of milli ed 
are light and prices generally are firily 
maintained, though demand is only mid- 
erate. Quotations, Oct. 17, for pro: ipt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $')@ 
30.50, hard winter bran $32.50@33, ft 
winter bran $33.50@34.50, standard 1 id- 
dlings $32.50@33, flour middlings $38: 11 
as to quality, and red dog $46.50@47. 

PirrssurcH.—Millfeed showed con. id- 
erable activity last week, and consun «rs 
were more disposed to start placing t’ cir 
requirements for future delivery. S ‘es 
were reported satisfactory, with pr ‘es 
holding firm. Quotations, Oct. 17: st id- 
ard middlings $29.50@30.50 ton, fi ur 
middlings $33.50@34.50, spring w! «t 
bran $28@29, red dog $42.50@43.50; | \t- 
tonseed meal, 43 per cent protein $42 || 
41 per cent $41.20, 36 per cent $39 
dairy feed, 22 per cent protein $38.9 
39.90, 16 per cent $32.40@33.40. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrie.—The millfeed market wa 
little stronger last week, but prices 
not quotably higher. The long contin 
slump reached the bottom about a fi - 
night ago, and the sentiment of the tr 
is that the present improved demand 
hold or increase. Washington mill- 
was quoted on Oct. 17 at $29 ton 
straight cars; Montana mixed feed s 
at $27.50, and bran at $27. 

San_ Francisco.—Millfeed prices 
creased .last week, with the better 
mand. Kansas red bran was quoted 
Oct. 17 at $35 ton, and Manitoba bran 
$31@32. The quotation on _ north 
standard bran and mill-run at the close » 
last week was $31@382, middlings $44@ 
and low grade flour $52@53, car | 
f.0.b., San Francisco and other Califor 
common points. 

Los AnGetes.—With normal shipme' t 
of millfeed arriving in the southern C: i- 
fornia market, demand is fair. Pri: °’s 
were reduced slightly last week. Quo! '- 
tions, Oct. 16: Utah-Idaho red mill-r in 
$33 ton, white mill-run $35.50, blend d 
mill-run $34; Kansas bran, $32.50; © ‘- 
tonseed meal, $40; flour middlings, $51 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market c: 1 
tinues weak, with a light local and sh »- 
ping demand and some accumulation at 
the mills. Mill-run was quoted on Oct. 
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at $82 ton, and middlings at $44, in 
straight cars. 


CANADA 
Toronto.—Millfeed declined $1 in all 
eastern Canada on Oct. 13, due to in- 
creased production and the competition 
of smaller mills which have no mixed car 
trade. Even at the new price level there 
is some price cutting for car lot business 
when surpluses threaten to accumulate. 
Quotations, Oct. 17: bran. $27 ton, shorts 
3:29, middlings $35, jute, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 
For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is now quoted 
t $19 ton and shorts at $21, f.o.b., cars, 
‘ort William. 
Winnirec.—Sales of bran and shorts 
n the prairie provinces picked up con- 
derably last week. With the increased 
outturn of flour, mills now have some 
stocks of millfeed on hand, but demand 
is about normal for the time of year. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
it, Fort William basis, bran $23 and 
orts $25; Saskatchewan, bran $23 and 
horts $25; Alberta, bran $24 and shorts 
6; British Columbia, bran $26@28 and 
iorts $28@30; Pacific Coast, bran $29 
d shorts $31. 
Montreat.—A steady feeling prevails 
the millfeed market, and moderately 
tive business is reported. Closing 
‘ices, Oct. 17: Manitoba bran, car lots, 
7.25 ton, shorts $29.25, and middlings 
5.25, including bags, ex-track, less 25c 
r spot cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonnpon, Enc., Sept. 30.—Prices for 
iinglish millfeeds continue firm, princi- 
pally on account of short supplies, with 
niddlings at £8@£8 5s ton and bran at 
‘6 17s 6d, ex-mill. The feedstuff market 
has been much affected by free offerings 

Russian barley at comparatively low 

rices. Argentine pollards are a shade 

sier, with passage parcels offering at 
{6 6s 8d, while for September shipment 
{6 7s 6d is asked, and for October to 
yecember £6 2s 6d. Fancy Plate mid- 
ings are offered for October shipment 

t £8 2s 6d. Cottonseed cakes are easier, 
in sympathy with other feedstuffs. Lon- 
don made is now offered at £8 ton, ex- 
inill. Cake made from Bombay seed is 
cheaper at £6 17s 6d. 

Liverpoot, Enc., Sept. 30.—Crushers, 
dealers and importers all report poor 
business. The cheap offers of Russian 
barley have further demoralized depress- 
ing conditions. Cottonseed meal prices 
ire easier, 50 per cent being offered at 
£10 10s ton and 36 per cent at £9 10s, 
but no trade is reported. 


Betrast, IreLanp, Sept. 28.—Mill offals 
continue firm. Best white bran is quoted 
at £9 5s ton, delivered, Belfast, and about 
5s more in Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land. There are no stocks, and demand 
is fairly good, especially as English mill- 
ers are now turning out less bran, owing 
to the poor demand for flour, and in 
some instances have even withdrawn their 
offers of bran and offals from the Irish 
markets. Red bran maintains its price 
of £8@£8 10s ton. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
n store at above points for week ending 
Oct. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











; Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
onsolidated .... 569 33 95 88 
OGRE veei'ssse 392 81 365 éee 
Grain Growers .. 376 318 593 
‘ort William ... 172 eas 119 eos 
G. Se tae 1,899 337 237 97 
Northland eovees 2,779 303 516 eee 
Can. Gov't ...... 898 101 254 165 
Sask. Co-op. 
NE RE Se eee 2,982 98 103 90 
ee Re ee 3,037 184 154 68 
Private elevators. 1,553 626 1,836 139 
TO ccdcives 20,657 2,081 4,272 647 
Year ago ....... 12,807 4,622 2,335 237 
Receipts ........ 12,778 1,010 1,016 137 
Lake shipments. 13,065 920 1,641 153 
Rail shipments... 316 67 1 8 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus 


No. 1 hard ..... 38 

No. 1 northern. .3,769 

No, 2 northern. .4,581 

Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 7 

No. 3 northern. .1,113 
. 4 3 





Sk ER ee 04 
Ss Maiehed cue’ 104 
FR Gs can caw 221 ED bSes ees 20,657 
ts— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2C. W...... $8 Others ....... 238 
No. 3C. W...... 819 Private ........ 625 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 16 
SW ass bene 5 Total ......,.2,081 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Sentiment is somewhat varied in the 
linseed market, but the opinion is gain- 
ing ground that prices have reached the 


low point. As evidence of this, sales for 
future delivery are being made at $1.50 
@2 premium over spot. Current demand 
is only fair, but inquiry for future ship- 
ment is improving. The outlook for the 
coming winter’s business is considered 
good. 

In the Northwest, linseed meal prices 
have been weakened lately by the com- 
parative cheapness of cottonseed meal. 
Stocks of linseed meal, however, are be- 
lieved to be light and, owing to this situa- 
tion, prices now show a firmer tendency. 
It is pointed out that during the past 
few years there has been a steady in- 
crease in the consumption of linseed 
products in this country, and indications 
at present are that this year will witness 
no interruption of this trend. 

The movement of flaxseed continues 
small, the peak having been passed in 
September. October weather is under- 
stood to have interfered with threshing 
and hauling, and elevators in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth are filled, as a result of 
which commission houses are asking 
farmers to hold grain in the country. 

There has been little change of late in 
flaxseed futures, though weakness in the 
Argentine“ market is credited with a 
slight net decline last week, the Minne- 
apolis October option having lost three 
points from the previous Saturday’s close. 
Cash seed at Minneapolis is about 5c 
higher than at the beginning of October. 


Dvututn.—Country receipts are small, 
but there has been a better shipping vol- 
ume, as the crushing trade is anticipating 
its fall and winter requirements before 
lake navigation closes. 

The futures market seems to be in 
need of leadership. At present it shows 
a tendency to follow the action of wheat, 
except possibly when some. urgent buying 
or selling turn develops. Quotations, 
however, show no great change. 


Mitwavkee.—Sentiment in the oil meal 
market is mixed, but the impression pre- 
vails that meal is going to be dearer, 
and sales for future delivery are being 
made at a premium over spot. Current 
demand is only fair, but inquiry concern- 
ing later shipment is improving. Nom- 
inal quotation, Oct. 17, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $44@45 ton. 


Mrnneapouis. — Linseed meal prices 
have been influenced somewhat by the 
comparative cheapness of cottonseed 
meal. The latter, 43 per cent, is quoted 
at around $43.75 ton, delivered, Minne- 
apolis, and 36 per cent at $40. Within 
the last day or two, however, buyers have 
manifested fair interest in linseed, and 
prices have firmed somewhat. Stocks in 
the hands of dealers throughout the coun- 
try are believed to be very light. For 
several years the consumption of linseed 
meal has been increasing. The outlook 
for this winter is good, so that the im- 
pression is gaining ground that low point 
has already been touched. The crushers 


are in a better position than ever to name 
prices, and are holding futures at $1.50 
@2 ton over spot. At Minneapolis, meal 
is firm at $41.50@42, with little to be had 
at the minimum figure; Chicago, $43.50 
@44; Toledo, $44@44.50; Buffalo, $43.50 
@44, 


Export inquiry for oil cake is picking 
up. Sales last week showed marked im- 
provement. Cake is held firm at $44.50 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 
17, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 











1925 1924 
Minneapolis ....4,925 4,671 1,060 1,675 
Duluth ........ 4,428 4,654 2,076 3,157 
Totals ....... 9,353 9,225 3,136 4,832 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -——Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Oct. 13 ..$2.60% 2.59 2.63% 2.63 2.63 
Oct. 14 .. 2.59% 2.57% 2.59% 2.59% 2.59% 
Oct. 15 .. 2.58% 2.56% 2.59% 2.59% 2.60% 
Oct. 16 .. 2.59 2.57 2.59% 2.59% 2.59% 
Oct. 17 .. 2.60 2.58 2.61% 2.61 2.61% 
Oct. 19 .. 2.56% 2.54% 2.58% 2.57% 2.57% 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Oct. 17, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
c——Receipts—., -—lIn store—, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 609 566 386 745 207 444 
Duluth ... 444 1,291 575 2,480 1,425 1,423 


Totals ..1,053 1,857 961 3,225 1,632 1,867 

Cuicaco.—Linseed meal is moving in 
fair volume, principally in car lots to the 
country trade. Mixers are still buying 
only as needed, and their requirements 
are light. Linseed meal was quoted, Oct. 
17, at $43.50@44 ton. 

Boston.—Offerings of linseed meal for 
mill shipment are moderate, but ample 
for the demand. Shippers are holding 
firm, and are not disposed to shade 
prices. Resellers, however, are in con- 
trol of the market, and are offering new 
meal at 75c@$1 ton under the shipping 
price. Price to ship, Oct. 17, $48.70 ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks. 

Pirrssurcu.—The demand for linseed 
meal was good last week, with consid- 
erable buying for future delivery. Prices 
were slightly higher. Quotation, Oct. 17, 
$47.20 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is firmer. Ca- 
nadian meal is scarce, and at least some 
of the trade of this province is being 
supplied from United States sources 
through Buffalo. Early last week a quo- 
tation of $46.10 ton was named by one 
dealer for delivery at Ontario points, but 
this was a special price. Around $47@ 
48 was asked on Oct. 17. 


Wiynirec.—Flaxseed is in good de- 
mand, and prices are steady. Canadian 
and United States crushing interests are 
the principal buyers. Quotation, Oct. 17, 
$2.36% bu. 

There is no change in oil cake and meal. 
Mills are not running to capacity, and do 
not anticipate much increase in sales un- 
til winter sets in. Quotations, Oct. 17: 
oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $40, and oil 
meal $42, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 








United States—Oil Cake and Meal Exports 
Exports of oil cake and meal from the United States, with the principal countries of 
destination, in the calendar years from 1918 to 1924 and the fiscal years from 1914-15 to 
1916-17, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in tons of 2,000 Ibs (000's 


COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


1920 1919 1918 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
1 ere me ey x 
124 4100 «6... «= 836 406584 
ian ie ne yn a4 
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LINSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


omitted): 

To— 1924 1923 1922 1921 
DORI éc0'c cnc ce 3 oon 2 3 
Denmark ........ 138 98 98 148 
Finland .......+. oe eee eos eee 
POEMS .cccccceve ee eee 1 1 
Germany ........ 70 44 57 52 
BRR ccccccccccce 1 ee eos ove 
Netherlands ..... 5 1 2 eee 
Norway .......++. 17 3 6 13 
BWOGOR. .cccccces 11 2 7 6 
Switzerland ..... ee See oe cee 
United Kingdom... 62 21 47 60 
CIE ec cccccee 1 1 1 3 
COBB secccccccces 3 2 1 

Totals ...... 311 172 224 293 

To— 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Belgium ........ 71 41 59 60 
Denmark ........ 1 eee owe coe 
Netherlands ..... 204 183 129 168 
PGND dec és vous 1 nee eve eee 
Sweden ......... oe «es ée0 coe 
United Kingdom. 39 49 25 29 
Canada ..... eons 1 eee eee 4 
Germany ........ 9 7 4 16 
CUMOTD cccccccecs 1 2 3 4 


Totals ...... 327 282 220 281 








1920 1919 1918 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
13 40 eve ove eee 13 
21 23 eee 65 79 12 
49 52 eee 146 223 216 

eee 10 eee oes 1 3 
21 42 8 43 13 11 

2 3 15 3 1 eee 
9 7 20 11 3 7 
123 177 43 268 320 262 









| BAixeD FEEDS — 


Curcaco.—The mixed feed market con- 
tinues featureless. Demand is spotted. 
Very little is being booked for extended 
shipment, and manufacturers are not 
pushing deferred bookings to any extent. 
Dairy feeds seem to be in best request 
at present, but no large lots are being 
taken. 


Sr. Louis.—The majority of mixed feed 
manufacturers report very dull business. 
When buyers are in the market, price 
seems to be the main consideration. Prac- 
tically all bookings made earlier in the 
crop year have been taken out, and buy- 
ing is for prompt shipment. The move- 
ment of dairy feed is slightly more ac- 
tive, due to the season of the year, but 
is not of the volume of previous years. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, Oct. 
17, at $45 ton, high grade horse feed $37 
@37.50, and scratch feed $47.50. 


NasHvittE.—The volume of sales of 
mixed feed was reported smaller last 
week. Mills are running barely one half 
of capacity. No material change was 
noted in values. Prices, Oct. 17: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $34@43.50 ton; dairy 
feed, $38@49; poultry scratch feed, 48@ 
55; poultry mash, $64@74. 

Mempuis.—Movement of all kinds of 
feed is being restricted by too much rain 
and declining cotton prices. The latter 
has been due to enlarged crop ideas, but 
the weather has lowered the grade, which 
lessens the purchasing power of the pro- 
ducer. Better pastures also have less- 
ened the demand for feed. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Stocks are not large. 





CGE ME ENS 


RICE 

Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Oct. 19, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


x “~ 


SUMMARY j 





Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
Bran .....6.eeee200+++ $25.00 $21.50@22.00 
Pure wheat bran...... 25.50 22.50@23.00 
Middlings ............ 27.50 23.00@23.50 
Rye feed ............+ 26.00 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings. ...... 32.50 27.00@28.00 
£2 eens 40.00 37.00@39.00 
Mixed feed .......... 28.50 25.00@26.50 
Old process oil meal.. 46.00 41.00@42.00 
WUT weed'besreecsanss 33.00 29.50@30.50 
PE” ccccccctees 34.50 31.50@32.50 
ME ME Se eeecweceee 46.50 45.00@45.50 

Duluth— 

PEE 255,000 0000440 d000 27.00 22.00@23.00 
SE deeswsvaceds 29.60 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed... 30.50 25.00@26.00 
ES EE Fd Wb 00.4 Sark bd 0 39.00 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
DE veswdeScdvsesees 27.50 25.50@26.50 
Brown shorts ......... 33.00 31.00@32.00 
OS re 34.50 34.50@35.00 
ft _ 2a 14.50 7.00@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
EY Cav: bis. ara Wd bie sseee 26.60@27.00 
Serer ree eee seeee 26.00@26.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... sesee 84.560@35.00 
Se QOD dane 5 6.35:9:0% 5 seeee 41.560@42.00 
Heavy mixed feed.... ..... 32.00@33.00 
- it GAA seeee 43.60@44.00 

Kansas City— 
eo 8 eer Pere 25.00 23.50@24.50 
Mn "bir y:2 eke ewe asec cd 25.00 23.00@24.00 
Brown shorts ........ 30.50 29.00@30.00 
GREP GROTED 26. vcccicce 32.00 31.00@32.00 
Bae ee 42.50 43.00@44.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter BFAD cecicccce 33.50 32.50@33.00 
re BIE cccctecscces 34.00 31.00@31.50 ° 
BOP BEG csccccacvs 32.50 29.60@30.50 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 31.00@33.00 
OG GO: a ciasrceviescess 44.00 44.00@45.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.50 35.00@41.00 
Be GE Week cessevece 32.00 30.00@31.00 

Milwaukee— 
eee. WORD ccccoctes 27.20 26.70@27.70 
MRR abe Cncesoccncess 27.50 24.560@256.00 
ree 30.00 25.75 @26.25 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 29.00@30.00 
SE MEE 6b b.c0ndeesere 39.50 38.00@39.00 
SE Ew 60 6:56.40 210-0 46 28.50 24.60@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 44.00@45.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 48.00 38.00@42.50 
DOOMED COO iscwcscee 41.00 28.00@28.50 


Reground oat feed .... 12.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 45.50 34.00@34.50 
ae 40.80 .....@35.30 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


6.50@ 7.00 
29.00 @30.00 


| Bee .80 $9.10 
DEY ob 5) bivccesvseae 7.00 9.10 
Der EMD. seckacedevicces weve 7.50 
Kanses City ...c.csccee 8.90 9.70 
BEPETUREOO ccc cccccsceee 5.70 6.50 
MEE Selb ccestvccceces o 4.70 


*Boston. Chicago. $100 Ibs. 





On Sept. 1 the Cuban sugar produc- 
tion for 1924-25 was estimated at 5,109,- 
183 tons. 
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Speculative interest in corn is light, 
owing to the prospect of new being avail- 
able early as a result of good weather. 
Recent low prices, however, have prompt- 
ed buying on dips, and the market under- 
tone is better. The Chicago December 
future last week showed little change 
from day to day, and Saturday’s close 
was at practically the figure of the pre- 
vious Saturday. 

Business in corn products shows im- 
provement. There is good inquiry for 
flour, but mills are fairly well sold up. 
Buffalo reports an increased demand for 
corn meal, with mills unable to give im- 
mediate shipment. Cream meal prices 
are higher. : 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 


Oct. 12-17 Oct. 5-10 
Little Rock ......... $4.40@4.65 $4.40@5.00 
*Louisiana .......... 4.60@4.95 4.50@4.75 
Pacific Coast .....+66+ esss @5.60 56.40@5.60 
Missouri River ....... 4.20@4.55 4.20@4.25 
Montana .......-eeeee 5.25@5.60 ....@5.60 
TUM cocceseucecces 5.00@5.20 4.92@5.28 
OUOMOR ccccvceccccece cess @6.25 ....@.... 
Memphis ..cccccccece 4.30@4.40 ....@.. 


*Group 1 $4.70@4.95, group 2 $4.95, group 
3 $4.70, New Orleans $4.60@4.70; previous 
week, group 1 $4.75, New Orleans $4.50. 
tAll group 1; previous week $4.92@5.08, 
group 2 $6.20@5.28. 

Sr. Lovis.—The corn market followed 
the trend of wheat last week. Fluctua- 
tions were not wide, and the volume of 
business transacted was light. Country 
offerings were reported slightly larger. 
Unsettled weather is delaying field work 
and the conditioning of the new crop. 

Receipts of corn were 164 cars, against 
136 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Oct. 17: No. 2 corn 84c, No. 5 corn 82c; 
No. 1 yellow 85c, No. 2 yellow 85c, No. 3 
yellow 84c; No. 2 white, 87c. 

Corn products were quoted, Oct. 17: 
standard corn meal $2.25@2.35 cwt, 
cream meal $2.45@2.55, and corn flour 
$2.55@2.65. 

New Ortrans.—Local demand for corn 
is moderate to fair, while some increase 
is noted in exports, especially to Europe. 
Rotterdam took 102,857 of the 108,432 
bus corn exported last week. Havana 
was second with 3,890, followed by Pro- 
greso with 1,200. Prices, Oct. 15: No. 2 
yellow corn $1.10 bu, No. 3 $1.09; No. 2 
white $1.09, No. 3 $1.08; hominy feed, 
$1.77 cwt; cream meal, $2.30 in 98's; 
grits, $2.30 in 98's. 

Nasuvitte.— Moderate demand fea- 
tured the corn trade last week, jobbers in 
the Southeast not being large buyers. 
Illinois corn continues to dominate the 
situation, being offered at the lowest 
price. Old crop is being closed out. 
Prices, Oct. 17: No. 2 white 974/c bu, No. 
83 white 9644c; No. 2 yellow 9644c, No. 3 
yellow 9542c. White corn was at a pre- 
mium. 

Fair demand is reported for corn meal. 
Prices, Oct. 17: bolted, in paper bags, at 
Nashville, $1.15 bu; bulk, $1.07. 

Mempuis.—Corn meal is quiet, and 
prices range $4.10@4.40 bbl for cream, 
basis 24's. Distributors are taking al- 
most nothing, most of them feeling that 
lower prices will come later. Corn is 
quiet and steady at 94c bu for No. 3 
white, 89c for No. 3 mixed, and 9lec for 
No. 3 yellow. Rainy weather has inter- 
rupted the harvesting of the crop in this 
territory. 

Kansas Crry.—Buyers adopted a wait- 
ing attitude as prices advanced last week. 
Quotations, Oct. 17: white corn, No. 2 
87@88c bu, No. 3 86@87c, No. 4 85@86c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 86@88c, No. 3 84@8é6c, 
No. 4 883@85c; mixed corn, No. 2 88@85c, 
No. 3 82@83c, No. 4 80@8lc; cream meal, 
$4.50 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas City, 100- 
lb cotton sacks; hominy feed, $28 ton; 
corn bran, 

Cuicaco.—Business- showed consider- 
able improvement last week, and local 
mill representatives report increasing 
sales of car lots. Good inquiry continues 
for white corn flour, but supplies are 
limited, as most mills are well sold up. 
Corn flour was quoted, Oct. 17, at $2.30 
@2.45 cwt, corn meal $2.20@2.35, cream 
meal $2.15@2.35 and hominy $2.20@2.40. 

The local cash corn market was active 
and higher last week. Premiums on 
yellow grades reached the highest point 
of the crop, No. 2 yellow being sold at 
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914c over December, of 85c bu. Indus- 
tries, feeders, and elevators were in the 
market competing for supplies. No. 2 
mixed was quoted, Oct. 17, at 824%2@83c 
bu, No. 8 mixed 8242@83c, No. 4 mixed 
82c; No. 2 yellow 84@84'4c, No. 3 yellow 
834,@84c, No. 4 yellow 82%c, No. 5 yel- 
low 82c; No. 1 white 83%2c, No. 2 white 
8214@83'2c, No. 8 white 8212@83c, No. 
4 white 82%4c. 

PuiapetPpHi1a.—Corn is scarce and 2c 
higher. Demand is moderate. Receipts, 
1,153 bus; stock, 20,205. Closing quota- 
tions, Oct. 17: No. 2 yellow $1@1.01; No. 
8 yellow, 99c@$l. 

Supplies of corn goods are small, and 
the market is higher, in sympathy with 
the strength of the raw material. De- 
mand absorbs the offerings of desirable 
grades. Quotations, Oct. 17, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried, granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy $2.80@3; white table 
meal, fancy, $2.80@3; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.80@3. 

Burrato.—An actual scarcity of all 
grades of corn exists here. Rail offerings 
are light and limits are higher. Lake 
prices were 1@1%c higher on all grades 
on Oct. 17, with only limited offerings. 

Export demand for table corn meal is 
on the increase and mills are unable to 
meet the demand for immediate shipment. 

Cracked corn is steady. Feed meal is 
dull, with yellow hominy offered at a 
large difference in price. Quotations, 
Oct. 17: hominy feed $31.25 ton, corn 
meal feed $39.50, cracked corn $40. 


Boston.—There is a firm market for 
corn meal, with a better demand. Granu- 
lated yellow was quoted on Oct. 17 at 
$2.60, bolted yellow at $2.55, and feeding 
meal and cracked corn at $2.55, all in 
100-lb sacks, per bbl. Hominy feed is 
lower, with a slow demand, at $34 ton, 
sacked. Gluten feed is quoted at $42.45 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, gluten meal being 
also lower at $50.20. 

Bartimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 5,407 bus, 5,081 by rail and 326 by 
boat. The only sale recorded was that 
of 62 bus southern white at 92c, deliv- 
ered. Closing price on Oct. 17 of do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, was 98c bu, 
or Ie higher than in the previous week. 
Corn meal was steady at $2.50@2.60 cwt. 


Liverroot, Ena., Sept. 30.—Corn was 
quiet last week, values in all positions 
falling steadily on lack of demand and 
the increasing competition of oats and 
barley. Barley is now underselling corn 
by about 4s 6d qr, and the cheaper grades 
of oats are 2s 3d qr below the price of 
corn. Russia is still a pressing seller. 
Parcels of Plate corh for September- 
October shipment are offered at 35s 3d qr. 





CHINA’S WHEAT AND FLOUR 
IMPORTS GROW RAPIDLY 


Suanouat, Cutna, Oct. 1—The rapid 
increase in the consumption of foreign 
wheat and flour in China is astonishing, 
and adds to the belief that the East is 
awakening to the realization of the great 
benefits which have been derived for cen- 
turies by the peoples of the West by the 
inclusion of bread in their diet. 

The imports of wheat are increasing in 
a much greater proportion than those 
of flour, the worldwide tendency of im- 
porting wheat and milling it in the coun- 
try of importation being shown by the 
Chinese. In 1922 the imports of flour 
were greater than those of wheat by 
nearly 3,000,000 piculs (a picul equals 
13314 lbs), whereas figures for last year 
show that the wheat imports were only 
1,500,000 piculs less than the flour im- 
ports. As will be seen from the accom- 
panying table, the imports of flour in 








1924 were less than double those in 1922, 
while the imports of wheat last year 
were nearly six times as great as in 1922. 

Although the United States still holds 
the premier position as an exporter of 
flour to China, Canada, in 1924, exported 
slightly more wheat to China than did the 
United States. The growth of Canada’s 
wheat trade with China has been phe- 
nomenal, as in 1922 only 7,480 piculs 
were exported, whereas in 1924 Chinese 
imports from Canada reached 2,163,299 
piculs. 

A great deal of Australian wheat was 
received in China last year, its cheapness 
largely accounting for this, and the total 
receipts from this source were about four 
times greater than in the preceding year. 
At the same time it will be seen from the 
table that importations of Australian 
flour fell off considerably last year. 

It is unfortunate that the figures sup- 
plied by the Chinese maritime customs 
service, from which the accompanying 
table has been compiled, do not show the 
country of origin of flour imported from 
Hongkong, because it is well known that 
the majority of this is of American, Ca- 
nadian or Australian origin. Otherwise 
the table may be taken as a true guide 
to the trend of flour and wheat imports 
into China. 

The crop of native wheat this year 
varies, as in certain provinces very fa- 
vorable reports have been received, 
while in others conditions are poor. It 
would seem that the prospects for Ca- 
nadian wheat are excellent, and that the 
amount imported may even be greater 
than that received last year. In Man- 
churia the acreage devoted to wheat has 
been somewhat reduced this year, but the 
new wheat is already on the market. 

Flour and wheat imports into China for 
the years 1922-24, in piculs (13314 lbs), 
showing countries of origin: 








Flour— 1922 1923 1924 
Hongkong ..... 1,242,523 1,284,865 1,624,952 
BMEAGRO 20 cccrecs 8,930 14,208 14,024 
Straits Settle- 

ere 46,366 18,916 13,502 
Ditch E. Indies 11,447 7,464 2,841 
MePOR cccccccce 3,110 14,380 71,530 
TOPOR ccceseces 219,404 310,030 152,354 
Canada ........ 76,579 610,060 632,649 
United States... 1,984,259 3,502,656 4,015,120 
Australia ...... 12,468 161,544 131,406 

Totals ....... 3,605,086 5,824,123 6,658,378 

Wheat— 

Russia, Pacific 

WONED cocccces c80600 6966068 17,216 
Canada ....0... 7,480 298,037 2,163,299 
United States... 800,827 2,010,690 2,133,815 
Australia ...... 63,339 286,056 1,182,400 

Totals ....e0s 871,646 2,594,783 5,496,730 


D. ARAKIE. 





CHESTNUT FLOUR IN CORSICA 

In Corsica, the wheat that is raised on 
the island is threshed out of doors by 
the use of the hoofs of cattle. It is then 
sifted by hand, and in sacking, it is 
measured before the sacks are taken to 
the granary on the back of donkeys. 

A kind of flour is made from nuts 
which grow wild, though many of the 
trees are owned by private individuals. 
The nuts when gathered are dried for a 
while, and then inclosed in a leather sack, 
which is slapped on a wooden chopping 
block and which makes a loud noise. The 
nuts next are sifted in an ordinary round 
sieve by sliding it back and forth on two 
highly polished sticks. 

The shells are thrown out and the nuts 
dried all night in an oven from which the 
fire and family bread have been removed. 
They then are ready to be taken to a lit- 
tle water mill by donkeys, to be ground 
into flour which is sweet and pleasing to 
the taste. This chestnut flour, however, 
does not have good keeping qualities, as 
the sweetness of the nut is apt to cause 
it to become sour in the process of mak- 
ing bread. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 











-——————Week ending. r- July 1 to 

Wheat to— Oct. 10,25 Oct. 11,°24 Oct.3,°25 Oct. 10,'25 Oct. 11, ’°24 
NEE cic dees scavene 106,000 682,000 41,000 654,000 3,452,000 
United Kingdom ... 290,000 2,579,000 647,000 6,182,000 13,501,000 
Other Europe ...... 905,000 6,256,000 981,000 11,972,000 24,481,000 
GOAROGR ccnccececces ‘Sivsee 3,398,000 8 —— casvese 3,800,000 26,116,000 
Other countries ... GROW = cwdcce 10,000 2,380,000 2,523,000 
BWotals. ccccccocecs *1,757,000 10,547,000 1,679,000 24,988,000 70,073,000 
DOD sccccvccvecess 850,000 980,000 960,000 15,766,000 5,479,000 
GOO cvccvvcescicoess 199,000 86,000 181,000 2,643,000 2,063,000 
GRAD. cccceccccoedsons 534,000 475,000 1,530,000 17,010,000 1,041,000 
TOO . ocsvccecccccceces 9,000 4,149,000 26,000 6,184,000 19,045,000 


*Including via Pacific ports, 616,000 bus. 
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Lonpvon, Enc., Sept. 30.—Although 
there has been a sharp decline in Ameri- 
can and Canadian mill offers, this has not 
induced much business in London. With 
weak markets, there seems to be a gen- 
eral desire to get rid of dear purchases 
before further trading can take place. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Sept. 28.—Demand 
on spot is fairly good for both American 
and Canadian oatmeal and rolled oats. 
Home millers are complaining that com- 
petition by imported flake and oatmeal! is 
now so keen that they find difficulty in 
making a profit, and some are confining 
their attention to flake oatmeal oily. 
Medium oatmeal has been offered at 35s 
per 280 lbs, c.if., Belfast, and 35s 6d, 
Dublin. Rolled oats are lower, and it has 
been possible to buy at about 36s 6d per 
280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, October 
shipment from seaboard. There is a very 
good crop of Irish oats, and millers in 
country districts are able to buy good 
milling oats at about £8 ton, delivere:. 

Toronto.—Prices for rolled oats «nd 
oatmeal are steady and unchanged. e- 
mand is moderate, and mills look for im- 
provement as the weather becomes coc'er. 
Quotations, Oct. 17: rolled oats, in 90-lb 
jute bags, $6.10 bbl; oatmeal, in 95-lb 
bags, $6.70 bbl; straight cars of eitiver, 
40c under these figures. 

Wiwnirec.—Millers of rolled oats «nd 
oatmeal in this part of Canada report a 
very satisfactory demand for their pr:d- 
ucts. Export business also is of good 
volume, and prices generally are slig] ily 
lower. Quotations, Oct. 17: rolled o.ts, 
in 80-lb bags, $2.65@2.70; oatmeal, in )8- 
lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—The prices of rolled cits 
and oatmeal remain steady, but demand 
from domestic trade is slow, buyers o:\ly 
taking supplies on a hand-to-mouth ba.is. 
Rolled oats were quoted, Oct. 17, at $- 30 
@2.40 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal at 
$2.55@2.60 ewt. 

PuimapetpHi1a.—Supplies of oatmeal 
are small and values are well sustained, 
although the demand is only moderite. 
Des Oct. 17, $2.65@2.85 per 90-lb 
sack. 


Boston.—Demand for oatmeal is bet- 
ter, with the market firmly held at $2.75 
for rolled and $3.02 for cut and grouvd, 
in 90-lb sacks. 
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MARKET © 
Cur1caco.—Buckwheat flour prices un- 
changed last week, being held at $3.25 
ewt for pure white on Oct. 17. Demaid 
is fair, but buying has not reached larye 
proportions. 

New Yorx.—On account of the wari 
weather there is very little call for buck- 
wheat or buckwheat flour. Arrivals of 
grain have been small, as the crop is lai 
this year on account of heavy rains. 
Grain was quoted here on Oct. 17, to ar- 
rive, at $1.80@1.85 bu. Of buckwhe:t 
flour there is quite a little carry-ov«r 
from last year. The price on Oct.-17 w:s 


$8.25 bbl, but not many quotations ha‘« 
been made. 

Bourrato.—Offerings of buckwheat ar: 
limited, and the country is holding firn 
Several cars sold here last week at $1.8 
bu for ‘shipment to New York. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of Ontario grow 
buckwheat are light, and prices hold firm - 
ly at 78@80c bu, track, country point-, 
for grain that is in prime condition. 





NEW HEAD OF MOUNT OLIVE MILL 

Mount O tive, Inu.—L. A. Parker, fo'- 
merly connected with the Atlas Flour 
Co., Chicago, has purchased the Mout 
Olive (Tll.) Milling Co. Mr. Parker h:s 
been engaged in the milling and flour 
business for the past 12 years. 

Although in the past the Mount Olive 
Mill has specialized in soft wheat flou’, 
both hard and soft will be made as soon 
as the necessary alterations to the miil 
have been completed. 

The new officers are: L. A. Parker. 
president and general manager; M. |}. 
Parker, vice president; C. Clavin, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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letter which came to my hands 
through the kindness of Mrs. 
Knight, Stockport, Pa., the oldest living 
descendant of Samuel and Marcia Pres- 
ton, original settlers of Stockport: 
“Stockport, 16 of 2nd mo., 1796. 
“Respected Bro., 

“Valentine Jenkins. 

“. . . I now live about one hundred 
miles southwest from Hudson, on the 
banks of the Delaware River, on rather a 
fertile interval of about two hundred 
acres on which is erected convenient 
buildings, with grist mill on a small 
creek that empties into the Delaware a 
little south of the house. The back lands 
are somewhat rough and a little unset- 
tled to the westward for many miles. 
. . . The Delaware is navigable here for 
only a small boat of a ton and a half 
burden, which is forced up the river from 
Philadelphia with setting poles; the dis- 
tance from there to here being nearly 
two hundred miles, it takes about one 
month’s time to make a trip which they 
find necessary to perform for salt and 
dry goods about twice or thrice in a 
season. . . . 


B ‘etter is quoted a part of an old 


“Marcia Preston.” 


Twenty-five years ago, when I was a 
small boy, my grandmother first told me 
of Stockport. The name, to my childish 
mind, was a full-sounding word and sug- 
gested a city in some far-off country. I 
thought, first, of cattle—a port for cows, 
calves and bulls; and again of ware- 
houses where blackstrap molasses and 
salt pork were stored for the needs of 
the settlers. But it was, of course, a 
storehouse for none of these things, save 
in an incidental way, and not at all a 
great city which moved in the sweeping 
orbit of my childish imagination. But as 
for Stockport—well, grandfather, a mill- 
wright, had worked there for a time, re- 
pairing and running the grist mill. 

Stockport was one of the pioneer set- 
tlements of eastern Pennsylvania. It is 
situated on the historic Delaware River, 
about five miles below the confluence of 
the east and west branches of the main 
stream, in Wayne County. It was found- 

according to the information sup- 
plied by no less an authority than Phineas 
G. Goodrich, historian of Wayne County, 
some time during the year 1789; naming 
his settlement “Stockport, Town of Buck- 
ingham,” both “names well known in 
England from when the Preston family 
came in the days of William Penn.” 


Friend Preston, during the immediate 
days antedating the founding of his im- 
provement, had traveled in other sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania in search of a 
proper site; and was a portégé of Henry 
Drinker, a wealthy landowner and Quak- 
er of Philadelphia. 

But I am telling a story about the old 
Stockport grist mill, and must not be 
chasing these historic will-o’-the-wisps 
which so tantalizingly cross my pathway. 
I conjecture it to be one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, grist mill on the Dela- 
ware. Friend Goodrich, confirming Mar- 
cia Preston, informs me that it was built 
a little prior to 1800; and the direct 
descendants of Samuel Preston—the 
owners and occupants of the estate—and 
of Warner P. Knight, deceased, told me 
that the mill is the original one, having 
been kept in a state of good repair, as 
its appearance well testifies. The Knights 
are to be congratulated on having re- 
tained this fine old property; for it is a 
belief of mine that it is a province of old 
buildings to perpetuate and pass on 
something of the spirit of older times. 

The Stockport Mill has four floors, in- 
cluding the basement, the latter being 
taken up, in part, by e * connected 
with the overshot wheel. The basement, 
which is to say the first story, is of stone, 
and a very fine specimen of masonry. 
The water wheel, which is completely 
housed, is approximately 22 ft in diam- 
eter and 8 ft wide, having been built at 
the time the mill was constructed, and 
was, during its active life as a trans- 
mitter of force, the sole supply of power. 
But it has been more than 30 years since 
it performed the simple rites of trans- 
muting falling water into energy with 
which to “turn the mill that grinds the 
corn and feeds my babes and me.” 

One of the most interesting sidelights 
which further helps to illuminate the 
Stockport water supply is its source and, 
so to say, harnessing. The water came, 
primarily, from the creek which flows 
within a few rods from the building; but, 
in order to insure a more even flow dur- 
ing working hours, Samuel Preston 
dammed the brook some two miles up- 
stream from the mill, and a most success- 
ful job he did, or perhaps it is more 
proper to say a most successful job the 
beavers accomplished; for it was upon 
the beavers’ dam that the masons super- 
imposed their wall, thereby profiting by 
the labor of those ambitious little ani- 
mals which were common in that section 


a century ago. There are, however, no 
actual evidences of the beavers’ work, so 
far as the writer could see; though a 
more practiced physiognomist might 
easily find traces of the work done by 
these industrious denizens of the streams. 
As to the dam, per se, it is a most pleas- 
ing piece of dry masonry, built of flat 
stones from the near-by woods, showing 
not a trace of defection. It will, barring 
earthquakes and other violent elemental 
disturbances, easily stand several cen- 
turies. 

The interior of the mill, I suspect, has 
known some alteration; though I was as- 
sured by the Knight family, those hos- 
pitable descendants of Friend Preston, 
that no sweeping changes had been made. 
The second floor, the dimensions of which 
are about 50x40 ft,—the same, inciden- 
tally, being the size of the mill, exclusive 
of that part of the building inclosing the 
water wheel,—bears many testimonials 
of man’s inhumanity to man: when men 
were as good as they were bad, even as 
you and I. For instance, there was a 
bit of doggerel verse, inscribed on a post, 
which ran in this fashion: 


“My will is good, 
My price is just, 
I'll use you well 
But cannot trust.” 


The three grinding stones are located 
in one end of this floor, and are carefully 
housed with lumber,—a precaution, we 
surmise, that was a practice in all well- 
appointed mills. I presume that grand- 
father dressed these stones, as his para- 
mount pride was his genius as a miller. 
Earlier in his life, he and his son worked 
through the South and on the Pacific 
Coast; and it was in those days that he 
taught his son the trade. Since that time, 
milling has stuck to the latter like a 
cockle burr; and for 50 years he has lived 
the life of a nomad, traveling the far 
reaches of this country for Gump, the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., et al; and that, 
I believe, is pretty much the life of an 
itinerant millwright. 

The third and fourth floors were ob- 
viously the principal storage quarters of 
the mill. Many small bins on the top 
floor no doubt provided storage for pri- 
vate grists, while the larger ones held the 
general stocks. Will they ever be used 
again? I doubt it. 

But the S rt Mill, after all, es- 
tablishes no new tradition. I remember 
reading many years ago of a certain king 


who granted life to a condemned man on 
the condition that he carve above the 
portals of his gateway something that 
would, on all occasions, be fitting and 
appropriate. And the man wrote, “And 
this, too, shall pass away.” But I dare 
to hope that it will be permanently pre- 
served, falling into such fortunate hands 
as the Bale Mill in Napa County, Cali- 
forni-a, as the New Englanders used to 
pronounce it. 
Jostan DeN1o. 

Eprtor’s Nore.—The foregoing article 
was written by Mr. DeNio for The 
Northwestern Miller just prior to his re- 
cent death, which was chronicled in these 
columns on Oct. 7 of this year. 





BROKER’S AUTHORITY 
TO CONTRACT TO SELL 


Although the courts all respect any 
understanding between a mill and its sales 
representatives that the latter are merely 
authorized to receive orders for accept- 
ance or rejection at the home office, there 
is no lack of judicial authority for the 
proposition that, where a mill treats a 
representative as empowered to make 
binding contracts, it will not be permitted 
to deny his authority to enter into such a 
contract, when the other party thereto 
seeks to enforce it. 

A case in point, decided by the Kansas 
City court of appeals, is Haubelt Bros. 
vs. Rea & Page Mill Co. (77 Mo. App. 
672). There it was found that by cus- 
tomarily treating a Texas flour broker as 
being empowered to bind the mill by 
contracting sales of mill products, the 
mill precluded itself from refusing to 
execute a contract made by him with 
plaintiffs. The court said: 

“It seems well settled in the law of 
agency that where it appears that an 
agent had repeatedly performed acts like 
the one in question, which the principal 
has ratified and adopted, his authority 
for the performance of the disputed act 
rm f be inferred. . . . The broker testi- 
fied that he had been acting as the agent 
of defendant for a number of years in 
making sale of the latter’s flour and that 
his contracts as such had always been 
carried out by defendant. . . . In the 
light of the precedents just referred to, 
we must conclude that he was authorized 
to make the sale of the flour to plaintiffs.” 

A. L. H. Srazer. 











A Scientific Effort to Eliminate 


Waste in Distribution 
By John W. O'Leary 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Upward of 200 economists, editors, ad- 
vertising and business men engaged in 
the study or application of the manifold 
methods by which commodities find their 
way from the producer to the ultimate 
consumer will meet in Washington in De- 
cember to chart what has hitherto been 
virtually an unmapped region in the 
broad field of commerce,—domestic dis- 
tribution. 

They will trace out the labyrinthine 
highways and byways which mark the 
many courses followed in the ordinary 
day’s work of buying and selling. Inci- 
dentally they will point out some of the 
many pitfalls and obstacles encountered 
which result in the loss of many hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year in the 
doing of the gigantic job of supplying 
the American public with what it wants. 


This field of economic exploration, in- 


many respects a no-mars-land of busi- 
ness, embraces everything that comes un- 
der the name of marketing. It extends 
from the corner grocery and tobacco 
store to the great manufacturing plant 
with selling agencies in all corners of the 
country, covering not merely the actual 
passing of goods and commodities from 
hand to hand, but also the methods by 
which buyer and seller are brought to- 
gether and an equilibrium maintained 
between supply and demand. 

Preliminary surveys of the field are 
approaching completion. For the great- 
er part of the year a score of committees 
and subcommittees of the National Dis- 
tribution Conference, organized by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, have been scrutinizing the meth- 
ods by which transactions aggregating 
approximately $56,000,000,000 a year are 
carried on. ‘This figure is no more than 
a vague estimate. There is at present 
no accurate way of determining within 
a few billions what the total sales of 
various goods and commodities are in the 
United States, nor is there any way of 
ascertaining how much of this sum rep- 
resents economic waste. This lack of in- 
‘formation of stocks on hand, production, 
sales and market requirements is itself 
probably accountable for the loss of a 
huge amount of money annually which, 
in the end, is charged up to profit and 
loss and paid out of the pockets of the 
consuming public. 

In dealing with figures of this magni- 
tude, details which might ordinarily ap- 
pear insignificant assume an impressive 
importance. “Even the boxes in which 
goods are packed constitute an item for 
serious consideration. One investigating 
committee, for example, suggests that 
millions of dollars could be saved to in- 
dustry every year if manufacturers and 
retailers were to agree upon standard 
sizes and materials for containers, so 
that they might be used both for ship- 
ping goods and storing them on the mer- 
chants’ shelves. 

What are termed unethical credit prac- 
tices are held accountable for the loss of 
many more millions. Figures are cited 
showing that, in 1924, there were 20,500 
commercial failures in the United States, 
with liabilities of $542,000,000, of which 
between 40 and 50 per cent were tainted 
with fraud. Estimates of losses due to 
credit frauds are cited, ranging from 
$150,000,000 to $400,000,000 annually. 

Other sources of waste, no less impor- 
tant, will be brought to the attention of 
the conference, but all of these will be 
incidental to the main purpose, which is 
to blaze a way for the more deliberate 
study of the many factors entering into 
the problem of distribution,—the sum 
total of all the practices and methods 
devised to meet in a highly organized 
civilization the needs that were once met 
by simple roadside bartering. 

* The conference, when it meets, will 
have before it six surveys, each covering 
a general phase of distribution. These 
will deal with the collection of business 
figures as a means toward accomplishing 
economies in distribution, trade relations, 
advertising and advertising mediums, 
costs of doing business, methods of dis- 


tribution and general conditions affecting 
distribution. 

The first of these surveys, made by a 
committee of which Owen D. Young is 
chairman and the membership of which 
was designated, at the request of the con- 
ference, by Secretary Hoover, will indi- 
cate a method looking to avoidance of 
the disastrous boom and slump, charac- 
terized by Secretary Hoover as “the 
greatest waste in our economic system.” 
‘This will involve providing information 
where information is now lacking. 

What it costs to feed and clothe and 
house the American public is now largely 
a matter of economic guesswork. The 
manufacturer, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer are now obliged to grope their way 
for lack of statistics to guide them. Fifty 
makers of kitchen tables might decide, 
each individually, that their product will 
be in demand because of an apparent 
local scarcity, and begin to turn them out 
feverishly, with a resultant glut of the 
market and a decided slump in the kitch- 
en table business. The same is true to 
some extent of every other commodity or 
article. Figuratively speaking, the sur- 
vey will indicate ways by which the coun- 
try at large will be informed of the num- 
ber of kitchen tables it requires and what 
preparations are afoot to supply them. 
In other words, it will suggest statistical 
methods to show what the demand for 
certain commodities is, what stocks are 
available and what should be provided 
to meet actual requirements, primarily 
as a check against overproduction and 
overbuying, one of the chief sources of 
waste in distribution paid for in the form 
of business stagnation or “hard times.” 

This, incidentally, will enable manu- 
facturers and producers to curtail waste- 
ful marketing efforts and establish sales 
quotas based on needs to be met. There 
is now no basis for estimating how much 
money is expended unwisely in attempts 
to sell commodities in markets where 
there is little or no demand for them. 
The commonly cited fallacy of selling is 
that natives of the tropics will buy fur 
coats, but it is found to enter to some 
degree into all selling. It might be al- 
most as futile to attempt to sell at cer- 
tain times in cértain markets wooden 
spoons, or top hats or knitted sweaters. 
The merchant and manufacturer must 
depend upon their own sagacity. There 
are no figures to guide them. 

The second survey, made by the com- 
mittee on trade relations, will point out 
some of the abuses resulting in waste, 
and suggest methods for their correction. 
It covers a region of trade practice into 
which the Federal Trade Commission it- 
self has only to a very limited extent 
penetrated,—practices which have not 
been labeled unfair but which, neverthe- 
less, are unsound and costly. 

These abuses are attributed to price 
fluctuations, overselling and pverbuying, 
and a variety of other causes. Some of 
those cited are cancellations and returns, 
delays in delivery, substitution, unethical 
credit practices and _ discrimination 
among customers. All of these contrib- 
ute to the sum total of economic waste 
involved in distribution. “The experi- 
ence of every business man with trade 
abuses,” it is found as the result of a 
preliminary survey, “is bound to make 
him realize the enormous cost to business 
of the existence of lawless and unethical 
practices between producers and distrib- 
utors. Sometimes these losses can be 
measured with a fair degree of accuracy, 
as in the case of fraudulent bankruptcies. 
Obviously there is not a single business 
practice which we have described as un- 
ethical for which some one does not bear 
a heavy cost. 

“The consumer pays for unethical 
practices all along the line,—in substi- 
tuted merchandise, wrong size, etc. The 
salesman who treats a buyer to an ex- 
pensive evening’s entertainment and the 
buyer who accepts it are together in a 
conspiracy, not only to thwart the busi- 
ness interests of their employers, but to 
mulct the public as well. What values 
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are likely to be given merchandise sold 
on such a basis, what values are likely to 
be insisted upon by the buyer, and where 
does the consumer get off?” 

But the survey indicates that the losses 
due to unethical credit practices are 
overshadowed by the losses due to lack 
of accord between production and dis- 
tribution. Some of these which will be 
put before the conference for considera- 
tion are: the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of too many varieties of specific 
articles; overproduction of goods to be 
sold at a certain price; hand-to-mouth 
buying; failure of makers of similar arti- 
cles to adopt standard sizes; lack of 
standardization of quality and workman- 
ship; failure to eliminate needless trans- 
portation costs; unsound extension of 
credit by manufacturers to wholesalers, 
and by wholesalers to retailers; destruc- 
tion of containers; highly speculative 
buying and selling. 

Measures for correcting these abuses 
and eliminating these wastes are also to 
be dealt with. The survey will point out 
the steps that have already been taken 
within certain trades by their associa- 
tions and the developing practice of arbi- 
tration of trade disputes, and will indi- 
cate for the consideration of the confer- 
ence other methods by which business 
may establish and enforce standards of 
conduct which will result in the stoppage 
of leaks and lead to economy of benefit, 
in the long run, to both producer and 
consumer,—all of which will mark an im- 
pressive step in the direction of self- 
regulation of business. 

The third survey will deal with adver- 
tising and its function in bridging the 
gap between the producer and the seller 
on the one side, and the buyer or con- 
sumer on the other. It will delimit the 
economic field of advertising, outline 
methods of market analysis and suggest, 
at least in general terms, means by which 
duplication may be avoided. 

The fourth survey will cover the costs 
of doing business, indicating the factors 
—such as rent, taxes and insurance, light 
and heat, salaries, advertising and other 
items—with which the merchant has to 
struggle. It will also deal with other 
costs the proportions of which are un- 
known but which are very tangible, such 
as services and conveniences. Under this 
head are included delivery, charge ac- 
counts, returned goods privileges, rest 
rooms, restaurants and beauty parlors. 
Methods by which the merchant can 
ascertain what his costs are and how they 
compare with the costs for the trade in 
which he is engaged will be suggested, 
and methods by which they may be re- 
duced through individual and co-opera- 
tive effort, such as a central delivery 
system, will also be presented for con- 
sideration. 

The fifth survey is in effect a study 
of the methods of distribution, not only 
by the ordinary process, from manufac- 
turer to wholesaler, to retailer, to con- 
sumer, but the chain store, mail order 
house, auctions and house-to-house can- 
vassing, and their places in the general 
economy of selling. 

The sixth survey deals with general 
conditions affecting distribution, includ- 
ing legislation affecting it, such as 
laws on misbranding, standardization 
of units of measurement, etc. It will 
also cover state legislation, particularly 
with reference to taxation of merchan- 
dise belonging to nonresidents, and will 
set forth the relations of distributors to 
administrative agencies of the govern- 
ment in connection with the Sherman act, 
the Clayton act and the Federal Trade 
Commission act. 

Finally, the last survey will point out 
the advantages as well as the defects of 
the present distribution system which has 
been built up in the course of time as a 
means of accomplishing the enormous na- 
tional daily task of supplying the needs 
of the public at large. The work that 
has been done discloses many defects and 
sources of waste, but at the same time it 
establishes the fact that, taken as whole, 
the prevailing methods of distribution 
are undergoing constant improvement, 
and constitute the most effective and eco- 
nomical systenf of distribution that busi- 
ness ingenuity has been able to devise. 





It is said that good sugar cane land 
may be bought in Cuba for $60 per acre, 
or for about $150 per acre with the cane 
planted on it. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: If you will pardon the hum)le 
opinion of a flour salesman, I would siig- 
gest it will prove a dangerous practice, 
from a competitive standpoint, to con- 
nect Ford’s germ flour with Ford’s road 
louse. While a germ and a microbe : re 
first cousins, I do not think the loise 
could claim as close relationship with ‘he 
Ford specimens of -flour as the gern. 
However, there are vast advertising p.s- 
sibilities hidden from the eyes of the |: y- 
man in your suggestion of the tra le 
name, Ford’s Germ (Flivver Flour). 

In the first place you must be aware of 
the great selling argument that absorp- 
tion carries in the flour business. In 
connecting the name flivver with his flc ur 
you are suggesting the homogeneousn: ss 
of the characteristics of these hete:o- 
geneous products. The picture of a Ford 
car on a sack of flour could suggest o1 ly 
one thing to a Ford owner, namely, : )- 
sorption, because it is well known tha‘ a 
Ford takes more water than any ot! cr 
vehicle on earth. 

May I suggest that you withdraw y: ur 
suggestion in favor of a less potent s: |I- 
ing argument, and give Mr. Ford a g: n- 
tle hint that premiums would be of gre it- 
er value as a sales producer. In (iis 
case you might, by being very subtle, n- 
duce Mr. Ford to put a flivver in ev: ry 
sack of his flour. It could then be saf. ly 
advertised as a germ flour, and staid 
the scrutiny of the pure food laws \y 
containing what the label claimed. ‘)f 
course there is another possibility in ur :- 
ing this form of publicity; the pubiic 
would probably think the flour h:d 
weevils in if, and return it. 

I am merely making these suggestio:s 
as a salesman, and no doubt Mr. Ford 
will think it is from a selfish motive, bit 
self-preservation is the first law of n.- 
ture, and the flivver is a dangerous ai- 
tagonist to enter the flour field. 

Yours truly, 
Jor Cresap. 
a * 

“Why don’t you go on a diet?” 

“Wife won’t let me. She’s savirg 
bread wrappers to get me a reducii g 
girdle.” 

ei- 

“Murphy certainly is getting high hit 
these days.” 

“Why, how is that? He’s only a ditch 
digger.” 

“Well, he calls it the banking business ” 
—Colgate Banter. 

* 


NOT 80 SLOW 


Young City Miss: “There isn’t muc) 
pep to the girls out here, is there?” 

Farmer Jimson: “Pep! Wal, I dunn) 
*bout that, lady. Now dis mawnin’ ou: 
gal Sary milked 15 cows.”—The Wa 
Street Journal, 

—, 

It was in the early days of prohibitio: 
when bootlegging had not been broug! 
to such perfection, that Hiram and Sila 
walking down the main street of Boo 
ville, noticed Ebenezer tacking uncertaii 
ly toward them. 

“Howdy, Eb,” called out Si, cordial! 
_ Eb did not take the least bit of n 

ice. 

“See that, Hi?” remarked Si. “Eb too 
no notice of us.” 

“Oh, well, he’s drunk,” tolerantly re 
plied Hi. 

“I know it,” snapped the other; “bu 
he needn’t be so proud about it.”—Pin/ 
"Un. 

a = 

It was during the war, somewhere ir 
France, that a battalion of Tommies wa 
marching out of the trenches into res’. 
They had been told that their destinatio” 
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was a Village called Lemoy. As they 
passed an artillery outfit going into line, 
one of them was heard to ask how far it 
was to Lemoy. He received the reply 
that it was about five kilometers. About 
an hour later a military policeman was 
assed. 

“*Ow far is Lemoy, chum?” the police- 
man was asked. 

“About five kilometers,” he replied. 

After another hour’s march, a cavalry 
regiment was passed, and a weary voice 
was heard to ask how far it was to 
Lemoy. 

“Abaht five kilometers, mate,” came 
the answer. 

“Well, thank Gawd we're keeping up 
with it anyway,” said Thomas as he 
hitched up his pack and trudged on.— 
Contributed. ; 

* * 
PERFECTLY UNPREJUDICED 

Sam, impaneled for jury service at a 
murder trial, had seemed a little too 
anxious to serve. 

“Do you know the accused?” he was 
asked. 

“Yassuh—dat is, nossuh,” he replied, 
realizing that if he made an affirmative 
answer he would be disbarred from serv- 
ing. 

“Have you made up your mind as to 
his guilt or innocence?” 

“Oh, no, suh.” 

‘You think, then, that you could give 
his case a fair hearing?” 

“Yassuh,” replied Sam. “Leastways, 
ez fair ez de ole scamp deserves.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 

- * 


In a month a burglar in Berkshire en- 
tered 20 dwellings. Burglars are prac- 
tically the only class of the community 
who don’t seem to notice the shortage of 
houses.—Punch. 

* . 
COULDN’T GET RESULTS 


\ corn sirup manufacturing company 
received the following letter: “Dear Sirs: 
I have ate three cans of your corn sirup 
and it has not helped my corns one bit.”— 
Farm and Home. 

- 


DEFINITION 


Irony—A state of affairs in which the 
young bride discovers that she has re- 
ceived 14 carving sets but will be obliged 
to buy her own’ can opener.—Detroit 
News. 

* * 

Angler (describing a catch): “The 
trout was so long. I tell you I never 
saw such a fish!” 

Rustic: “No. Oi don’t suppose ye 
ever did.”—Tit Bits. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday te appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 











MILLING DRAFTSMAN 
WANTED 


at once at Minneapolis, competent 
to lay out spouting and bolt holes 
in concrete mill construction. En- 
gineering Dept., Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis. 
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SALESMEN 


We have several good terri- 
tories open. 
salesmen with 
Give full infor- 


We want 
proven ability. 
mation and references in first 


letter. Correspondence’ confi- 
dential. 
Address 


J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas 





STRONG, LONG ESTABLISHED 
and aggressive spring wheat mill 
contemplates increasing representa- 
tion Jan. 1. If, with close co-opera- 
tion from the office, you can sell a 
reasonably priced quality flour in 
large volume and can produce a 
successful past sales record, we 
want to hear from you. Liberal sal- 
ary and commission arrangement. 
Only applications giving complete 
details first letters will be consid- 
ered. Answers treated confidential- 
ly. Our salesmen are aware of this 
advertisement. Address 325, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BIG OPPORTUNITY 


For an energetic man with full 
knowledge of mill management 
and direction of sales in south- 
This is a big 
opportunity with adequate sal- 


eastern territory. 


ary attached. Only “‘live’’ ones 
need reply to 

Cc. N. B., 
care The Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St, New York City 





WANTED—SALESMAN BY WELL-KNOWN 
mill manufacturing high grade molasses 
and mixed feeds, to sell feed dealers, also 
cattle feeders and dairymen in Indiana; 
salesman must have experience and trade 
following in that state; we want loyalty 
and hard work rather than super-ability; 
a@ permanent connection with a future; 
our salesmen stick with us; tell us about 
your experience and trade following in 
first letter; start now or in 30 days; your 
letters will be kept strictly confidential. 
Address “Quality Feeds,’’ care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 108 S LaSalle St, Chicago. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for position, preferably in New England 
territory, but willing to go anywhere. Ad- 
dress 331, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 344, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT— 
Mill now connected with closing down; 
experienced in milling-in-transit; LaSalle 
graduate on traffic management; best of 
references. Address 41, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL MILL OR 

second in larger; lifetime experience; do 

millwrighting; accept anything that is 
steady; can keep flour up to standard; go 
any place if suitable; give best references. 

Address 335, care Northwestern Miller, 

Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent of 1,000- to 5,000-bbl mill, by one that 
has executive ability and training, dealing 
with all branches of the milling business, 
with a firm that has such a position open. 
Address 330, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS FLOUR BUYER WITH EXPORTERS, 
blenders or bakery; seven years’ experi- 
ence; thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of flour business and exceptionally capable 
of making money for your organization. 
Address box 987, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT - AUDITOR - AN- 
alyst, thoroughly experienced in mill, ele- 
vator and feed plant efficiency, seeks con- 
nection with large mill and feed plant; 
best of reasons for changing; finest ref- 
erences. Address 334, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS FOREIGN SALES MANAGER, PREF- 
erably with Canadian mill; 12 years’ ex- 
perience in export trade with mill and 
other exporters; thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of business and a proven pro- 
ducer. Address box 988, care Northwest- 

ern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 











ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AN EXPERI- 
enced flour salesman with eight years’ 
experience in Iowa and Wisconsin? Per- 
sonal following among the trade; will con- 


sider fair compensation; can furnish best 
of references. Address 351, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
AS SUPERINTENDENT MILLER—HAVE 
23 years’ experience in modern mills up to 
5,000 bbls; in present position three years; 
reference, present employer, Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y; other ref- 
erence upon request. Apply to O. Lock- 
wood, box 355, Mansfield, Ohio. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience, hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best results; highest recom- 
mendation from large modern mills; pre- 
fer mill 300 bbls up. Address 1043, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company seeking man of 15 years’ flour 
sales experience; I have also had sales 
manager and branch manager experience 
for well-known northwestern and south- 
western milling companies. Address 347, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY MILLER WITH LIFELONG EXPERI- 
ence in modern scientific milling; fully up 
to the minute on every phase of its chem- 
istry, with qualifications to meet the de- 
mands of discriminating bakers; a service 
calculated to eliminate every element of 
guess. Address 338, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR UP-TO-DATE 
superintendent-miller that can make flour 
second to none, with exceptional experi- 


ence in milling all kinds of wheat, under- 
standing any system, then write me; will 
come at once; go anywhere in mill of 150 
bbls or more. Address W. T. Johnson, 


Cassopolis, Mich. 

FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 17 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling is desirous of connecting 
with mill making reasonably priced qual- 
ity flour; Indiana and Illinois territory 
preferred; strong baker salesman; best of 
references; salary, expense and bonus. 
Address “Chicago,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 108 S LaSalle St, Chicago. 











TRAFFIC MAN WANTS POSITION AS 
traffic manager or assistant with reliable 
firm; married; age 34; specially trained in 
traffic work; 14 years’ railroad experience 
in Central Freight Association; familiar 
with tariffs, claims, correspondence, etc., 
procedure; references. Address 314, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ADVERTISER, AGE 21, SEEKS POSITION 
with firm of millers; has practical and 
technical knowledge of milling, first class 
final certificate; willing to accept any po- 
sition with prospect of advancement; 
anxious to obtain a post where careful and 
energetic study of duties is encouraged. 
Apply Turvill, 82, The Brent, Dartford, 
Kent, England. 





MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE—MAN OF 
middle age, with exceptionally broad and 
valuable experience in all departments of 
milling, is seeking a position with a first 
class mill; has had 20 years’ experience, 
with infrequent changes, in both North- 
west and Southwest, covering every posi- 
tion from wheat buyer up to sales man- 
ager, assistant manager and manager; 

plain, straightforward man able to furnish 

highest references, including The North- 
western Miller; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 1042, care Northwestern 

Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 






BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE 


Brands and copyrights on stock 
feeds, wheat flour and corn flour; 
also letters patent on machinery and 
improvements in food products and 
process of preparing same,—for sale 
by nationally known corporation 
now in course of liquidation. Ad- 
dress “Brands,”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 108 S LaSalle St, Chicago. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








. MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 


mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in. America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
‘immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








SEVEN NO. 4 GRUENDLER MOTOR 
driven screening and bran grinders for 
sale, equipped with motors for three- 
phase, 60-cycle, 220 or 440 volts, 1800, in- 
cluding cyclone collector, fan and neces- 
sary piping; guaranteed by manufacturer; 
in excellent condition; capacity 2,000 Ibs 
per hour; price, $1,200 each; immediate 
shipment. Address 989, care Northwest- 


ern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 Finest QuaLitTy Kip CARDS in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busayeti-Dautautst Press 

324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 











Pau, Pau, & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








RIVERSIDE 
CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


Tue NortruwesTern MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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LEADING STEAMSHIP & TRANSPORTATION LINES: 
. ROYAL MAIL 


NEW YORK to HAMBURG 
SERVICE BY FAMOUS “0” PASSENGER STEAMERS 


| 

| ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
| 

| 











26 Broadway, NEW YORK 117 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 











AVIAN-AMERICAN LIN ET 


~ REGULAR ——. SAILINGS FROM - 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 
"At New York, to F unch, Raye 4 Co., Inc. Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
ia, to American Baltic Char- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


ipping Co. , 621 Lafayette Bldg. 
Co., Inc, 
Special attention given to prompt forwarding 


At Baltimore, to Robert Ramsa, * 
At Boston, to A. C. Lombard’s Sons. 
of Flour to All Seandinavian Ports. 


At New Orleans, to American Baltic Char- 
tering & Shipping Co., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 
327 So. La Salle St. 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. e 


an freight 


S@rvi1ce == === 
‘54 Years’ 
Experience 


Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 








SHIP VIA 


Te ' Minnesota-AtlanticTransit Co. 


exclusive package-freight steamers operating 
between Duluth and Port Huron, Michigan, with 
Eastern and Western Trunk Line connections. 


| every steamship operation 
McDougall Terminal Fast Time—Low Rates—Careful Service Duluth 


from loading a small freight 
consignment to outfitting the 
world’s largest ship, MAJES- 
TIC, the wide knowledge gained 
in IMM’s 54 years of shipping 
experience plays an important 
part. ‘ 








106 Ships 
More Than a 
Million Tons 

*54 Years’ 

Experience 

World-wide 
in Scope 

Frequent 

Sailings 

Meeting 


Individual 
Needs 


CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 

Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz and 
— Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic. 
An _ experienced management and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
provides well-planned schedules Through bills of lading issued to all ports of eall from interior points 

eqge ra is ‘or rates, ngs, ete., app: 
of sailing dates and destinations M. HARTMAN. G.W.A., CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 
to meet shippers’ requirements. wenn a Le 
An experienced personnel han- 
dles each shipment with mini- 
mum breakage and pilferage. 
Experienced personnel operates 
IMM ships. 


Ship via IMM. 








PREFERRED STOCK of the 


NORTHERN STATES 
POWER CO. 


has paid dividends regularly since organization of the 
Company in 1909 at the rate of 7% per annum. 


Stock is obtainable for cash or on small monthly pay- 
ments. It is aninvestment in a sound, well-established 
company supplying the electric, gas and other utility 
requirements of cities in Minnesota and adjacent states. 


Regular Services Between 


oe York ee Orleans London 

ton alveston : 
Philadelphia Houston and Liverpool 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester 
Hampton Roads Quebec 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 
Principal Offices : 


Antwerp 
Hamburg 
Glasgow 


Avonmouth Southampton 











A. C. FETTEROLF, Freight Traffic Manager J. D. ROTH, G. W. F. A. 


1 Broadway, New York 


T. O. MARTIN, N. W. F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
E. J. McCONNELL, S. W. F. A. 


1019 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE 
LEYLAND LINE 


AMERICAN LINE 


RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
WHITE STAR-DOMINION LINE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 





Ask Our Securities Department 


THE MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CoO. 15 South Fifth St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








More Than 45,000 Shareholders 





























